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A Car Splash 
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The storyline goes like this: early in the morning I finish off my bath and 
my prayers, daub a vermilion circle on my forehead, put on my garb of 
yellow robe and wooden sandals, tuck my astrological charts under my arm, 
grab hold of my stick--a straightforward skull-cracker--and start out for a 
client's house. I was supposed to settle the right day for a wedding; it was 
going to earn me at least a rupee. Over and above the breakfast. And my 
breakfast is no common breakfast. Ordinary clerks cannot summon the 
courage needed to invite me to a meal. A whole month of breakfasts for 
them is just one day's meal for me. In this regard I fully appreciate wealthy 
gentlemen and bankers--how they feed you, oh, how they feed you! So 
generously that you feel happy all over! After I size up a client's generosity 
in this regard I accept his invitation. If somebody puts on a long face when 
it's time to feed me I lose my appetite. How can anybody feed you if he's 
crying? I can't digest a meal like that at all. I like a client who greets me 
with 'Hey, Shastriji, have some sweets!’ and whom I can greet back with a, 
"No, friend--not yet.’ 


It had rained during the night, a lot. There were puddles everywhere on the 
road. I was walking along totally wrapped up in my thoughts when a car 
went by splashing through the puddles. My face got spattered. And then 
what do I see but my dhoti looking as though somebody mixed up a mess of 
mud and flung it all over it. My clothes were ruined; apart from that, I was 
filthy, to say nothing of the money lost. If I'd caught those people in the car 
I'd have done a job on them they wouldn't have forgotten in a hurry. I stood 
there, feeling helpless. I couldn't go to a client's house in this state and my 
own house was at least a full mile away. The people in the street were all 
clapping to ridicule me. I never was in such a mess. Well, stout heart, what 
are you going to do now? If you go home what will the wife say? 


I decided in a trice what my duty was. I gathered about a dozen stones from 
all around and waited for the next car. I'd show them a Brahmin's power. 


It wasn't even ten minutes before a car again came into sight. Oh no! it was 
the same car. He'd probably gone to get the master from the station and was 
returning home. As soon as it got close I let fly a rock, throwing it at the car 
with all my strength. The gentleman's cap went flying and landed on the 
side of the road. The car slowed down. I let go again. It went through the car 
window and a piece of glass even landed on the fine gentleman's cheek, 
drawing a line of blood. The car stopped, the gentleman got out and came 
toward me, landed a punch on me and said, "You swine, I'll take you to the 
police!' I'd scarcely heard him when, throwing my books down on the 
ground, I grabbed him by the waist, tripped him and he fell down heavily in 


the mud. I jumped on top of him at once and gave him a good twenty 
punches one after the other until he went limp. In the meantime his wife got 
out. High-heeled shoes, silk sari, powdered cheeks, lipstick, mascara. She 
started to poke me with her umbrella. I turned from the husband towards 
her, waved my stick in the air and said, 'Lady, don't meddle in men's 
business or you may get a whack and a bruise and I'd be very sorry about 
that.' 


The gentleman used this diversion to pick himself up and give me a kick 
with his booted foot. I got a real knock in the knee. Losing patience, I 
swung at him with my stick, getting him solidly in the legs. He fell like a 
tree when you chop it down. Memsahib came running brandishing her 
umbrella. I took it away from her without any trouble and flung it away. The 
driver had been sitting in the car all this time. Now he got out and came 
rushing at me with a cane. I brought my stick down hard on him too and he 
tumbled flat on the ground. A good-sized mob had gathered to see the fun. 
Still lying on the ground the sahib muttered, "You rogue, we'll hand you 
over to the police!’ 


I raised my stick again and was about to thump him on the skull when he 
folded his hands and begged, 'No, no, baba, we won't go to the police. 
Forgive me. 


I said, 'All right. You shut about the police or I'll crack you over the skull. I 
might fetch six months in jail at the most for it but I'd break you of the habit. 
You drive along splashing mud everywhere and you're blind with arrogance. 
You don't give a damn who's in front of you or alongside of you or on the 
footpath.’ 


One of the onlookers said, 'Aray, Punditji! These drivers know perfectly 
well they're splashing and when somebody gets drenched they think it's no 
end of fun and laugh at him. You did well to give this one a lesson.’ 


"You hear what the people are saying?’ I shouted at the sahib. He threw a 
dirty look at the man who had spoken and said to him, "You're lying, it's a 
complete lie. 


"You're still just as rude, aren't you! Shall I have another go at you with the 
stick?’ 


‘No, baba, ' he said in contrite tones. ‘It's true, it's true. Now are you 
satisfied?’ 


Another bystander said, 'He'll tell you exactly what he thinks you want to 
hear but as soon as he's back in his car he'll start the same old business all 
over again. They sit inside their cars and they all think they're related to the 


maharaja.' 
‘Get him to admit he's wrong,’ advised another. 
'No, no, make him hold on to his ears and do knee-bends.' 


‘And what about the driver? They're all rogues. If a rich man's puffed up, 
that's one thing, but what are you drivers so conceited about? They take hold 
of the wheel and they can't see straight any more.' 


I accepted the suggestion that master and driver grab on to their ears and do 
knee-bends, the way you punish little children, while his wife the memsahib 
kept count. 'Listen, Memsahib,' I said, 'you've got to count a whole hundred 
bends, not one less but certainly as many over as you like.' 


Two men drew the master up by his hands, and two more that gentleman- 
driver. The poor driver's leg was bruised but he promptly started on his 
knee-bends. The master was still pretty cocky; he lay down and began to 
curse a blue streak. I was furious and swore in my heart that I wouldn't let 
him go without doing a hundred knee-bends. I ordered four men to shove 
the car off the edge of the road. 


They set to work at once. Instead of four, fifty men crowded around and 
began to push the car. The road was built up very high with the land below 
it on either side. If the car had slid down it would have smashed to pieces. 
The car had already reached the edge of the road when the sahib let out a 
groan and stood up and said, 'Baba, don't wreck the car, we'll do knee- 
bends.’ 


I ordered the men to stand off. But they were all enjoying themselves and 
nobody paid any attention to me. But when I lifted up the stick and made for 
them they all abandoned the car and the sahib, shutting his eyes tight, began 
to do knee-bends. 

After ten of them I asked the memsahib, 'How many has he done?’ 

Very snootily she replied, 'I wasn't counting.’ 

'Then sahib's going to be groaning and moaning all day long, I won't let him 
go. If you want to take him home in good health count the knee-bends. Only 


then will he be a free man.' 


The sahib saw that without completing his punishment he wouldn't get away 
with his life, so he began the knee-bends again. One, two, three, four, five... 


Suddenly another car came into view. Sahib saw it and said very humbly, 


'Panditji, take pity on me, you are my father. Take pity on me and I won't sit 
in a car again.’ 


I felt merciful and said, 'No, I don't forbid you to sit in your car, I just want 
you to treat men like men when you're in it.' 


The second car was speeding along. At my signal all the men picked up 
rocks. The owner of this car was doing the driving himself. Slowing down 
he tried to creep through us gradually when I advanced and stopped the car. 
Then I caught him by the ears, shook him violently and after giving him a 
slap on both cheeks, said, 'Don't splash mud on people with the car, 
understand? Move along politely.’ He was about to start an argument with 
me until he saw a hundred men carrying rocks, then without any more fuss 
he went on his way. 


A minute after he left another car came along. I ordered about twenty of the 
fellows to bar the road; the car stopped. I gave him a few slaps too but the 
poor fellow was a gentleman. He accepted them as though he enjoyed them 
and continued on his journey. 


Suddenly a man shouted, 'The police are coming.’ 


And everybody took to his heels. I too came down off the road and sidling 
into a little lane disappeared. 


Premchand, the pseudonym used by Dhanpat Rai, (1880-1936) is arguably 
the greatest writer in Hindi, with an astonishing output of fourteen novels, 
about three hundred short stories and several hundred more essays, 
commentaries, editorials, etc. Bengalis probably remember him most as the 
writer of the story subsequently made into the film 'Satranje ki Khelari' by 
Satyajit Ray. S. Mahnowar is an academic/translator. 


Short Story 
A Night's Paradise 
Fayyaz Rafat (Translated by Rakhshanda Jalil) 


There were three of them; all three had sworn to be together for the rest of 
their lives and to die together. Who were they, where had they come from, 
what was their religion, which part of India did they come from--these were 
questions that had remained unasked among them. The one thing they had in 
common was unemployment, relentless unemployment, which had brought 
them inextricably close to each other. Their past clung to their foreheads 
like grains of sand. Their present was cloaked in thick layers of mist. They 
lived solely on the sweet dreams of a glorious future. 





And now ...Now one of them was dead. His corpse lay squarely in the 
middle of the footpath where just seconds ago his companions had covered 
it with a ragged old sheet. The sheet, being a bit short, couldn't cover the 
dead man's body fully, leaving his face exposed. Anyone looking at that 
face could tell that the man had died at the very bloom of youth. He had 
barely begun to grow his whiskers. 


Now his face wore an unfamiliar, deathly pallor. His hollow cheekbones 
stood out clearly on his gaunt face. Yet the beauty of that youthful face 
clearly shone through, even after death. That classically long face, aquiline 
nose and limpid blue eyes could soften even the most stony hearted. The 
young man had died of abject poverty. Death had not been due to natural 
causes. The distressing severity of his circumstances and ceaseless financial 
hardships had nudged him into the arms of death much, much before his 
time. Weakened by hunger and starvation, he had been swept away like a 
twig in a gust of wind. And with him were gone his dreams and aspirations, 
lost forever in some surging unknown ocean. 


He had come to the city with such dreams, but now those dreams lay 
trampled in the dust. The dazzling city lights, the buildings that reached up 
to the sky, the array of beautiful faces--all remained strangers to him. No 
one had befriended him. No one had ever extended a friendly hand toward 
him. He kept knocking on the doors of those buildings that rose to the skies, 
but no one ever answered his knocks. He trudged along on the brightly lit 
streets till every bone in his body had ached and his shoes had worn off. 


But no one ever asked him to pause awhile, to rest his weary limbs. There 
was not a single sheltering tree on those brightly lit, endless city streets 
where he could find rest and respite. His eyes ricocheted off countless 
beautifully groomed faces, but no one ever brought their face close to his. 
The beautiful faces took in his disheveled clothes in one quick look and 
blithely went their own heedless way. 


People were gathering donations for the dead man's last rites. His two 
companions stood silently with bowed head on either end of his dead body. 
Their mouths had run dry and their tongues had grown tired of extolling 
their dead friend's virtues. 


Till last night the dead man had been sitting with them in a roadside shack, 
laughing and joking over a bread-roll and a small cup of tea. Afterwards, 
they had gone to their usual places on the footpath. In the morning when 
they woke up, they found him dead. They wept and wailed. 


Witnessing their loud lamentation, a crowd slowly gathered and started 
dropping big and small coins for the dead man's last rites, each according to 


his own status, on the grimy sheet. Some people who were more Godfearing 
than others left one, two, even five-rupee notes to secure a place for 
themselves in heaven. 


In this manner, two hundred and thirty-four rupees and five paisas in all 
were collected. 


The dead man's two friends looked meaningfully into each other's eyes. 
Casting a quick, all-seeing look in every direction, one said, "Everything is 
OK. Two hundred and thirty-four rupees and five paisas are quite enough. It 
won't be wise to delay any further. It's dark already. The last rites should be 
finished." A muffled giggle escaped him by the time he said the last 
sentence. He looked at the dead man and spoke admiringly, "What a 
wonderful scheme my friend has concocted! Imagine earning two hundred 
and thirty-four rupees and five paisas in a single day!" He tugged at the 
sheet covering the dead man and said, "Now get up quickly. First we'll go 
and have a grand meal somewhere, then we'll go to a brothel, maybe even 
get drunk." The dead man continued to lie there--mute and still as a corpse. 
The dead man's friend shook him and said again, "Great acting, man! Now 
get up quickly or someone might call the police and we'll be in real trouble." 


The dead man heard the word "police" and immediately came to life. He 
bolted up like a spring and within the blink of an eye all three disappeared 
down a dark alley. They were heading for a certain place on Byculla Road 
where, on the fifth floor of the seventh building, Punjabi, Sindhi, Gujrati, 
Bhutani, Santhali, Rajasthani, Marathi, Anglo-Indian and Burmese girls 
practiced the age-old profession. One, two, or more--there were enough here 
to last all night long. You could take your pick from young and old, novices 
and experienced hands. Country liquour like the Horse brand was 
plentifully/also available. You could order mashed potatoes, fruit chaat, 
minced-meat samosas and tandoori roti. For two hundred and thirtyfour 
rupees and five paisas you could buy all this for one night. 


They looked around with sharp, inquisitive eyes as they approached the 
building. Then they sprinted up to the fifth floor. A decrepit old madam 
measured the three young men with her jaded, world-weary eyes. Within a 
flash, a bevy of brightly-colored fairies surrounded them. Each of the three 
men picked the girl of his choice by looping an arm around her waist. They 
picked up a bottle of booze each, ordered their food, and placed the grubby 
notes and rust-speckled coins on the madam's wizened old palms. 


Then they sat down and began to talk. Their beloveds for the night sat 
beside them and kept plying them with drinks. When their intoxication had 
soared up their spinal chords and exploded in the back of their skulls, they 
began to hurl the choicest abuses at each other. Swaying in the arms of their 


beloveds for the night, they tottered off to their rooms. 


All night long they took the pleasures of paradise they had bought for one 
night. By the time morning dawned, there was bedlam in the entire building. 
The madam heard the girls squawking and crying and woke up. She found 
the three young men sleeping peacefully. When she tried to wake them, 
their necks lolled over and blue flecks of foam frothed from their mouths. 


According to the forensic report, the cause of death was illicit, home-made 
liquor. 


Fayyaz Rafat (born 1940), has written two volumes of short stories in Urdu. 
Rakhshandah Jalil is a translator who lives in the United States. 


Short Story 
After the Hanging 
O.V. Vijayan (Translated from Malayalam by the author) 


As Vellayi-appan set out on his journey the sound of ritual mourning rose from his 
hut, and from Ammini's hut, and beyond those huts, the village listened in grief. 
Vallayi-appan was going to Kannur. Had they the money, each one of them would 
have accompanied him on the journey; it was as though he was journeying for the 
village. Vellayi-appan now passed the last of the huts and took the long ridge across 
the paddies. The crying receded behind him. From the ridge he stepped on pasture 
land across which the footpath meandered. 


Gods, my lords, Vellayi-appan cried within himself. 


The black palms rose on either side and the wind clattered in their fronds. The wind, 
ever so familiar, was strange this day--the gods of his clan and departed elders were 
talking to him through the wind-blown fronds. Slung over his shoulder was a bundle 
of cooked rice, and its dampness seeped through the threadbare cloth on to his arm. 
His wife had bent long over the rice, kneading it for the journey and, as she had cried 
the while, her tears must have soaked into the sour curd. Vellayi-appan walked on. 
The railway station was four miles away. Farther down the path he saw Kuttihassan 
walking towards him. Kuttihassan stepped aside from the path, in tender reverence. 


'Vellayi,' said Kuttihassan. 


'Kuttihassan,' replied Vellayi-appan. 


That was all, just two words, two names, yet it was like a long colloquy, in which 
there was a lament and consolation. 


O Kuttihassan, said the unspoken words, I have a debt to pay you, fifteen silvers. 
Let that not burden you, O Vellayi, on this journey. 

Kuttihassan, I may never be able to pay you, never after this. 

We consign our unredeemed debts to God's keeping. Let His will be done. 

I burn within myself; my life is being prised away. 

May the Prophet guard you on this journey, may the gods bless you, your gods and 
mine. 


The dithyramb of the gods was now a torrent in the palms. Vellayi-appan passed 
Kuttihassan and walked on. Four miles to go to the train station. Again, an encounter 
on the way. Neeli, the laundress, with her bundles of washing. She too stepped aside 
reverentially. 


'Vellayi-appan,' she said. 
'Neeli,' said Vellayi-appan. 


Just these two words, and yet between them the abundant colloquy. Vellayi-appan 
walked on. 


The footpath joined the mud road, and Vellayi-appan looked for the milestone and 
continued on his way. Presently he came to where the rough-hewn track descended 
into the river. Across the river, beyond a rise and a stretch of sere grass, was the 
railway. 


Vellayi-appan stepped on to the sands, then into the knee-deep water. Schools of little 
fish, gleaming silver, rubbed against his calves and swam on. As he reached the 
middle of the river, Vellayi-appan was overwhelmed by the expanse of water. It 
reminded him of sad and loving rituals, of the bathing of his father's dead body and 
how he taught his son to swim in the river; all this he remembered and, pausing on the 
river bank, wept in memory. 


He reached the railway station and made his way to the ticket counter and with great 
care undid the knot in the corner of this unsewn cloth to take out the money for the 
fare. 


‘Kannur,’ Vellay-appan said. The clerk behind the counter pulled out a ticket, franked 
it and tossed it towards him. One stage in my journey is over, thought Vellayi-appan. 
He secured the ticket in the corner of his unsewn cloth and, crossing over to the 


platform, sat on a bench, waiting patiently for his train. He watched the sun sink and 
the palms darken far away, and the birds flit homewards. Vellayi-appan remembered 
walking with his son to the fields at sundown; he remembered how his son had looked 
at the birds in wonder. Then he remembered himself as a child, holding on to his 
father's little finger and walking down the same fields. Two images, but between them 
as between two reticent words, an abundance of many things. Soon another aged 
traveler came over and sat beside him on the bench. 


‘Going to Coimbatore, are you?’ the stranger asked. 


‘Kannur,’ Vellayi-appan answered. 

'Is that so?’ 

"The Kannur train will be at ten in the night.’ 
'Is that so?’ 

"What work do you do in Kannur?’ 

"Nothing much.’ 

‘Just traveling, are you?’ 


The stranger's converse, inane and rasping, tensed round Vellayi-appan like a 
hangman's noose. Once you left the village and walked over the long ridge, it was a 
world full of strangers, and their disinterested words were like a multitude of nooses. 
The train to Coimbatore came, and the old stranger rose and left. Vellayi-appan was 
again alone on the bench. He had no desire to untie the bundle of rice. Instead he kept 
a hand on the threadbare wrap; he felt its moisture. He sat thus and slept. And dreamt. 
In his dream he called out 'Kandunni, my son!’ 


Vellayi-appan was woken up from his sleep by the din and clatter of the train to 
Kannur. He felt for the ticket tied in the corner of this cloth and was reassured. He 
looked for an open door; he tried to board the compartment nearest to him. 


"This is first class, O elder.’ 

'Is that so?’ 

He peered into the next compartment. 
"This is reserved.’ 

'Is that so?’ 

"Try farther down, O elder.’ 

The voice of strangers. 


Vellayi-appan got into a compartment where there was no sitting space left. He could 
barely stand. I shall stand; I don't need to sleep; this night my son sits awake. The 
rhythm of the train changed with the changing layers of the earth, the fleeting 
trackside lamps, sand banks, trees. Long ago he had travelled in a train, but that was in 


the daytime. This was a night train. It sped through the tunnel of darkness, whose 
arching walls were painted with dim murals. 


The day had not broken when he reached Kannur. The bundle of kneaded rice still 
hung from his shoulder. Oozing its dampness. He passed through the gate into the 
station yard, the dark now livened by the first touch of dawn. The horse-cart men 
clumsily parked together did not accost him. 

Vellayi-appan asked them, 'Which is the way to the jail?’ 

Someone laughed. Here is an old man asking the way to the jail at daybreak. 
Someone laughed again, O elder, all you have to do is steal; they will take you 


there. The converse of strangers tightened around his neck. Vellayi-appan suffocated. 


Then someone told him the way and Vellayi-appan began to walk. The sky lightened 
to the orchestration of crows cawing. 


At the gate of the jail a guard stopped him, 'What brings you here this early?’ 


Vellayi-appan shrank back like a child, nervous. Then slowly he undid the corner of 
his cloth and took out a crumpled and yellowing piece of paper. 


‘What is that?’ the guard enquired. 
Vellayi-appan handed him the paper; the guard glanced through it without reading. 
Vellayi-appan said, 'My child is here.’ 


"Who told you to come so early?’ the guard asked, his voice irritable and harsh. "Wait 
till the office is open.’ 


Then his eyes fell on the paper again, and became riveted to its contents. His face 
softened in sudden compassion. 


'Tomorrow, is it?' the guard asked, almost consoling. 
'I don't know. It is all written down there.’ 
The guard read and reread the order. 'Yes,' he said, ‘it's tomorrow morning at five.’ 


Vellayi-appan nodded in acknowledgement, and slumped on a bench at the entrance 
of the jail. There he waited for the dark sanctum to open. 


'O elder, may I offer you a cup of tea?' the guard asked solicitously. 
"'No.’ 


My son has not slept this night and, not having slept, would not have woken. Neither 
asleep nor awake, how can he break his fast this morning? Vellayiappan's hand rested 
on the bundle of rice. My son, this rice was kneaded by your mother for me. I saved it 
during all the hours of my journey and brought it here. Now this is all I have to 
bequeath to you. The rice inside the threadbare wrap, food of the traveler, turned stale. 
Outside, the day brightened. The day grew hot. 


The offices opened, and staid men took their places behind the tables. In the prison 
yard there was the grind of a parade. The prison came alive. The officers got to work, 
bending over yellowing papers in tedious scrutiny. Form behind the tables, and where 
the column of the guards waited in formation, came rasping orders, words of 
command. Nooses without contempt or vengeance, gently strangulating the traveler. 
The day grew hotter. 


Someone told him sit down and wait. Vellayi-appan sat down; he waited. After a wait, 
the length of which he could not reckon, a guard led him into the corridors of the 
prison. The corridors were cool with the damp of the prison. We're here, O elder. 


Behind the bars of a locked cell stood Kandunni. He looked at his father like a 
stranger, through the awesome filter of a mind that could not longer receive nor give 
consolation. The guard opened the door and let Vellayi-appan into the cell. Father and 
son stood facing each other, petrified. Then Vellayi-appan leaned forward to take his 
son in an embrace. From Kandunni came a cry that pierced beyond hearing and when 
it died down, Vellayi-appan said, 'My son!’ 


'Father!' said Kandunni. 
Just these words, but in them father and son communed in the fullness of sorrow. 


Son, what did you do? 

I have no memory, father. 

Son, did you kill? 

I have no memory. 

It does not matter, my son; there is nothing to remember any more. 
Will the guards remember? 

No, my son. 

Father, will you remember my pain? 


Then again the cry that pierced beyond hearing issued from Kandunni, Father, don't 
let them hang me! 


‘Come out, O elder,’ the guard said. "The time is over.’ 
Vellayi-appan came away and the door clanged shut. 


One last look back, and Vellayi-appan saw his son like a stranger met during a 
journey. Kandunni was peering through the bars as a traveler might through the 
window of a hurtling train. 


Vellayiappan wandered idly round the jail. The sun rose to its zenith, then began the 
climb down. Will my son sleep this night? The night came, and moved to dawn again. 
Within the walls Kandunni still lived. 


Vellayi-appan heard the sound of bugles at dawn, little knowing that this was death's 
ceremonial. But the guard had told him that it was at five in the morning and though 
he wore no watch, Vellayi-appan knew the time with the peasant's unerring instinct. 


xK 


Vellayi-appan received the body of his son from the guards like a midwife a baby. 


O elder, what plans do you have for the funeral? 
I have no plan. 

Don't you want the body? 

Masters, I have no money. 


Vellayiappan walked along with the scavengers who pushed the trolley carrying the 
body. Outside the town, over the deserted marshes, the vultures wheeled patiently. 
Before the scavengers filled the pit Vellayi-appan saw his son's face just once more. 
He pressed his palm on the cold forehead in blessing. 


After the last shovelful of earth had leveled the pit, Vellayi-appan wandered in the 
gathering heat and eventually came to the seashore. He had never seen the ocean 
before. Then he became aware of something cold and wet in his hands, the rice his 
wife had kneaded for his journey. Vellayi-appan undid the bundle. He scattered the 
rice on the sand, in sacrifice and requiescat. From the crystal reaches of the sunlight, 
crows descended on the rice, like incarnate souls of the dead come to receive the 
offering. 


O.V. Vijayan broke new ground in Malayalam literature with his novel Khasaakkinte 
itihaasam (The Legends of Khasak, 1990). 


Short Story 
Borrowed Sunshine 
Mehrunnisa Parvez (translated from Hindi by S. Mahnowar) 


As he struggled to get down from the rickshaw, his wife and his daughter Zakia 
rushed forward to lend him a helping hand. But he gently brushed them aside. Help? 
Why, he could certainly manage without them. Besides, what help could he expect 
from these mean, selfish people? He was yet to get over his anger. 


"How are you?’ his wife asked him. 


Tm all right.' He abruptly turned his gaze towards the garbage heap across the drain 
where a hen surrounded by her newly-hatched chicks was pecking at the garbage. The 
chicks' tender claws had got soiled with garbage. Their struggle for existence seemed 
to be grimmer than man's bid to hold on to life. No sooner had they emerged from 
their shells than they ran about, blindly pecking at everything in a desperate search for 
food. 


‘Abba, here's some tea for you.’ He looked at his daughter Zakia in surprise. She had 
not even given him time to settle down in the chair. She had indeed grown a lot in one 
year. How true! Once girls started growing there was no stopping them. They grew 
like the garbage heap. 


He took the cup from his daughter and slowly started sipping the tea. His left palm, as 
it rested against his chest, looked slightly twisted. His leg was still troubling him. But 
thanks to the hakim at Jabalpur, now he could at least hobble forward, dragging his 
leg behind him. Last winter when his leg was paralysed he lay in the government 
hospital for many days but the treatment did him absolutely no good. He had thought 
it below his dignity to stay in a government hospital indefinitely and submit himself to 
free treatment. No self-respecting person would demean himself in that manner. So he 
returned home and lay in bed, stoically marking time. 


His wife and sons were getting impatient. After a man retires from service he ceases 
to count in the house. He is cold-shouldered all the time and made to feel that he is 
living on others’ crumbs. Feeling utterly out of place in his own house, he at last went 
away to Jabalpur to spend some time with his sister. 


He was gone for full one year and during this long period he didn't hear even once 
from his family. It was as if he no longer existed. The only link he had with them was 
a monthly sum of twenty-five rupees, which they remitted him out of his pension, for 
his treatment. His sons' callousness did not gall on him so much as his wife's 
indifference. All women are like that, he would say resigning himself to his fate. It 
runs in their blood. A man may pamper and coddle his wife all her life and yet in his 
old age she turns her face against him. 


'Arre, Dada!' his neighbour Behari stood there gaping at him in surprise. "When did 
you come? Are you all right? You look so run down. ' 


‘Come, sit down,' he said, making room for Behari on his string cot. 'Old age, you 
know. In old age the body only diminishes. In youth it's addition and multiplication 
and in old age it's subtraction and division. Such is the arithmetic of life. But Behari, 
let's talk about you. How's your buffalo? And your daughter--has she gone to her in- 
laws?' 


'My buffalo will calf in late winter. It'll help me to pay off a part of my debt. I've still 
to send my daughter to her in-laws. She's now quite grown up. But traveling these 
days requires a bagful of money. Calcutta is not next door to us. It's a long haul.’ 


‘That's what happens if one acts beyond one's means. Why did you marry your 
daughter so far away? Look, Behari, we're passing through bad times. Grown-up girls 
are a liability. One has to be careful. A girl is a girl. All are not like Lord Shankar to 
become all-seeing.' 


"You're right, Dada. But why blame others? When the dice is loaded against you, you 
can't do a thing about it. Of course, you know my eldest daughter-in-law. The moment 
she stepped into the house she took possession of everything. In old age one develops 
a sweet tooth and hankers after nice eats. But who cares? Even when she gives me a 
cup of tea she makes me feel as if I'm cutting into her father's legacy. She misses no 
opportunity to tell me that it's her husband who breaks his back to earn money and 
keep the family going while we just laze about and gorge ourselves with food.’ 


'Arre, Behari!’ he laughed. "You've lost heart so soon? Just wait. You'll get the real 
taste of things when you marry off your second son and he brings his wife to live in 
the house. Not to talk of a cup of tea, she won't even offer you a glass of water. When 
there are two daughters-in-law in the house one feels ditched right and proper. It's like 
two uneven wheels of a cart. A small jolt and the cart may snap in two in the middle. 
You must be prepared for the worst. A tree uprooted from another's land takes time to 
strike roots in your own. 


"You're right, Dada. Old age does not suddenly descend on you from the roof. It 
comes lingeringly, teasing you at every step.’ Behari heaved a deep sigh and felt his 
pocket. 'Care to smoke a biri?' he asked. 


'Yes, light one for me. My left hand is useless. If a man's hand becomes useless he's 
entitled to half a meal. Then I ate four chapattis. Now I eat only two. The house says, 
go. The earth says, come.’ 


"How you talk, Dada. It makes my heart weep.’ 


'My eldest son had gone to fetch me.' He took a long pull at the biri, keeping the 
smoke down for a long time. 'He must have thought that I had been away from home 
for more than a year and it was time that he looked me up. You know the adage-- 
blood is thicker than water. How true! So he came to fetch me. "Abba" he said, "you 
can't stay that long with your sister. Let's go." 


‘That's like a devoted son, indeed. It does one's heart good.' 

'How's the crop this year?’ 

'Not bad, Dada.' Behari suddenly dropped his voice. 'The famine exists only in the 
newspapers. The other day the chief minister flew here in a plane. I'm told they have 
allotted a crore rupees for the relief of the famine-stricken people. Dada, can one 


really see a famine from a plane?’ 


‘Behari, does it make any difference whether the famine is visible or not? Famine is 
just an excuse to line your pocket or mine.’ 


'Every day I wondered where all this money came from and in what rat-hole did it all 
disappear. Now I know.' Behari said, rising to his fee. 'I had come out in search of my 
buffalo and here I'm 


playing truant just to listen to your wise talk. 


'Drop in again,’ he said. 'T'll read the newspaper to you and tell you a lot of interesting 
things I learnt at Jabalpur.’ 


‘Really! I'll be back soon.' Behari was already on the road. TII give you time just 
enough to refresh your memory,’ he looked back from the road. 


'A simple man!’ he mumbled as he watched Behari walking along the road. 'It's 
difficult to fill time in one's retirement. I wish I had more friends like him.' 


He had returned after full one year and was enjoying it. One's own home, children and 
the land--they exuded a distinct pleasure of their own. He had a comfortable time at 
Jabalpur, lacking nothing and yet he seemed to miss something. At times he felt really 
lonely. 


On the day his son came to fetch him he was away at the hakim. On his return he was 
pleased to see his son. 'Abba, I've come to fetch you,' his son said as he entered the 
house. And he had 


responded to the suggestion with alacrity. "You can't go away like this,’ his sister had 
objected. 'You're only half way through with your treatment.’ But he did not agree to 
prolong his stay and started collecting his things. Can one sunder the water apart with 
a lathi blow? 


He had seen the world. When he started life as a Patwari Bastar was not what it is 
today. It comprised twelve tehsils. One could buy twelve pailis of rice for a rupee. 
And what rice!. A paili too had not shrunk to the size it has today and it was of 
uniform size all over Jabalpur. One bought the rice at any of the shops but one had to 
come to one specific place to have it weighed. The man who weighed the rice was not 
paid any wages. The excess rice from each measure of weight was claimed by him as 
his remuneration. Hundreds of bags of rice were weighed each day. What times! Then 
they didn't have an assortment of weights and measures as they have today. Men were 
honest to a fault. 


Then the British took over. But even in their times, dishonesty which became rampant 
later had still to take roots. One glance, and they knew the worth of a man. They put 
great premium on diligence and loyalty. The British administrators went out on tours 
on horseback, their tents and other paraphernalia following them on bullock carts. 
They halted at any place they took a sudden fancy to and pitched their tents. They 
were not averse to the pleasures of the flesh. In no time a goat was slaughtered for the 
table and bottles of liquor uncorked. There was merry-making and dancing and there 
were girls for the Sahibs' pleasure. The Sahibs would go away thoroughly pleased. 


We have now watered-down versions of the same Sahibs who are so stiff-necked that 
even if you prostrate yourself before them it does not tickle even a single hair of their 
moustache. They had lost their old ideas and were surrounded by flatterers and do- 
nothings who climbed the rungs of the official ladder through questionable means. It 
was because of his rectitude that he had kept marking time in the same place till her 
retired. It was a stigma whose ignominy he had felt with every breath of his life. 


He sat ruminating over his past when his wife, holding a paandan, came to sit in the 
sun. 'Do you know Ramji's son passed away the other day,' she said, sitting down by 
his side. 'His wife is pregnant. She's in her four month.’ 


'Is Kaushik gone? Don't tell me that. He was such a fine young man. I had seen him 
growing right from his childhood. It must be that wretched habit of is that carried him 
away.’ 


"Yes, it had riddled his lungs. But he was his father's main prop. And what a funeral 
procession! Bap re bap! The street was filled to overflowing. Afterwards his mother 
had sent the customary rice, daal and salt, etc. to every home. These people make a 
token gesture to all who go to the cremation ground. They don't want to carry the debt 
into their next lives. And they have another queer custom. They bathe the bride and 
the bridegroom together at the time of marriage and again at the time of death. They 
bathed Kala, Kaushik's wife, within sight of his dead body. Oh, how she wailed! Care 
to have a paan?' 


"Yes, give me one.' He looked at his wife. She had a big row with him the day he left 
for Jabalpur. Oh, how she used to go at him! But now he didn't discern any trace of 
bitterness in her. He was surprised at the change. Could a leopard change its spots? 


His mind turned to Kaushik's death. These days even dying had become a costly 
affair. A man could afford to die only if he had the wherewithal for it. While alive one 
could go about in rags but one must have brand-new covering for the coffin and that 
cost money. If he could have his way he would like to time his death so as to have it 
in the beginning of the month when he had come by his monthly pension. 


How long could he carry on like this? In the beginning he used to go out for a stroll 
with Behari. This was an old habit of his. Walking along the road skirting the hospital 
he would pass by the church, ending up at the railway station. He knew at what time 
of the year which flowers would grow in the church compound. This was one of his 
pet whimsies he indulged in privately. On the way he would enlighten Behari with his 
comments on the current political situation. But now he felt so weak and drained out 
that he felt no urge to engage Behari in discussion. 


'Go and take your bath,’ his wife said. 'I've filled the buckets and places them in the 
bathroom.’ 


He again looked at his wife in surprise. Such promptness was unknown to her. He had 
to remind her again before she cared to arrange for his bath. Maybe she had relented 
because of his long absence of one year. 


When he came out of the bathroom he found his eldest son waiting for him. 


'Abba, would you like to have your meal now or on your return?’ he asked. 'It may 
take us quite some time to finish our job.’ 


‘Are we going somewhere?’ he asked in surprise. 

"Yes. To draw your pension for this month.’ 

'My pension?’ he looked at his son stupefied. 'Haven't you got it already?’ 
‘Not yet. That's what we're going out for.’ 


They got into the rickshaw and went to the government office where they disbursed 
pensions. There were already a number of people sitting on a long bench in the 
verandah waiting for their turns. His son found a place for him on the bench and then 
went away to buy a paan. 


Time and again, a little sparrow would fly into the verandah, and, sailing down, hop 
up to him and start twittering as if it was asking him where he had been all this time. 


When his turn came, the Babu behind the counter carefully adjusted his glasses over 
the bridge of his nose, scrutinized his face, surveyed him from top to bottom and 
smiled. 


‘Dada, where have you been all this time?’ he asked. "We thought you had gone on a 
pilgrimage to the next world and your people were still fattening themselves on your 
pension. So I told your son the other day, "Son, no one would mind picking up a 
dishonest rupee here and there, if one can. You'll do it, so will I. We all do it. But 
there are ways and ways of doing things. It should not amount to open brigandage. 
This time before I pass on the pension to you I must have a good look at your father. 
Good that you've come. We were getting suspicious and were on the point of stopping 
your pension.’ 


The Babu's remarks gave him a jolt and his happiness suddenly crumbled into dust. So 
he was no better than a non-entity, a useless appendage for the family. It was his 
pension they were interested in. 


'Here, have a paan.' His son held out a paan wrapped up in tinsel. 


He put the paan in his mouth, crumpled the tinsel and got lost in deep thought. 


Mehrunnisa Parvez has written four novels and five collections of short stories in 
Hindi. S. Mahnowar is an occasional translator from Hindi and Urdu. 


Short Story 
City 
Sujaatha (Translated from Tamil by V. Surya) 





Coexisting peacefully on the walls were notices and advertisements of all Artwork by Aloke 
sorts in letters a foot high: 'Nizam Lady tobacco’, 'Beware the Flames of 

Revolution!', 'A.K. Cut-body Bras’, 'Haji Moosa Textile Emporium---Sea of 

Fabrics’, 'On 30-9-1973 All Infidels Will Shoulder Urns of Fire’. 


An ordinary day in Madurai. As always, water pots stood in devout rows 
before the municipal taps, performing austerities for the sake of humans. 
Little boys were playing in the dirt without worrying in the least about 
tetanus. From the rear ends of buses run by the Pandian Transport 
Corporation issued a mixture of patriotic messages and diesel fumes. 
Wearing stiffly starched pants, policemen on protein-deficient diets were 
regulating the human and vehicular traffic that was darting about hither and 
thither. The city's inhabitants seemed to be in a state of what the physicists 
call Brownian motion. Along the left side of the street crept a thin and not 
very long khadi-shirted procession, scolding the government for the rise in 
prices. People without chappals, wearing tucked-up 'box-tied' veshtis...the 
petrified towers of the Meenakshi temple...the bridge across the dried-up 
Vaigai...Madurai! Madurai!, the ancient seat of Tamil culture, known to the 
ancient Greeks as Medora. 


KK 


Our story is about a woman who has arrived in the city today. Valliammaa 
is waiting in the OP (outpatients) department of the big hospital in Madurai 
with her daughter Paapaathi. Yesterday Paapaathi contracted fever. She was 
taken to the village primary health care centre, where the doctor frightened 
them, saying, 'Take her at once to the big hospital.' They had taken the early 
morning bus. 


Paapaathi lay inert on the stretcher, surrounded by six doctors. She might 
have been twelve years old. The cheap glass-stones on both sides of her 
pierced nose glinted in the bright light of the hospital. On her forehead was 
a line of sacred ash. 


From what could be seen of her arms, covered as she was up the chest, they 
were thin as two sticks. She was in a feverish sleep. Her mouth was open. 


Big Doctor examined her head by turning it with his hands. He examined 
the eyes by pushing up the eyelids. He examined the cheeks by pressing 
them with one finger, and the skull by feeling it with all his fingers. Big 
Doctor had been educated in the West. A professor. Those surrounding him 
were his medical students. He announced in English: 'Acute case of 
meningitis. Notice the...' 


During that unintelligible discussion Valliamma gazed helplessly at her 
daughter. One by one the persons in the circle came forward and looked into 
the girl's eyes with the aid of an ophthalmoscope. They flashed a torch into 
them to see if they moved. They took down notes. Big Doctor said, 'Get her 
admitted.’ 

Valliamma looked from one face to another. One of them said, 'Look here, 
amma. This girl must be admitted into the hospital at once. Do you see that 
old person sitting there? Go to him. Where is your chit?’ 

Valliamma did not have a chit. 


‘Okay. He'll give you one. Ayya, you there! Come here, sir!’ 


Valliamma looked at Big Doctor and asked, 'Ayya, will the child be all 
right?’ 


‘First admit her. We'll take care of it. Doctor Dhanasekharan! I'll handle this 
case myself.' Then in English he said, 'I have to take a class. I'll see her as 
soon as I return.’ 

Like a minister followed by his retinue, he walked off with the rest of them 
scurrying after him. Dr. Dhanasekharan gave instructions to Seenivaasan. 


Then he hastened after Big Doctor. 


Seenivaasan looked at Valliamma. 'Come here, 'ma! What's your name? 
Dei, you Death's Customer! Bring that register, will you?’ 


"Valliamma.' 

‘Patient's name?’ he asked, using the English word. 
'He is dead, 'nga.' 

Seenivaasan looked up. 


"Patient" means a sick person...Who's to be admitted?" 


"My daughter, 'nga.' 

‘Name?’ 

"Valiamma, 'nga.' 

"What? Fooling around, huh? You daughter's name!’ 
‘Paapaathi.' 


'Paapaathi---at last! Here, take this chit. If you go straight on, near the 
staircase there'll be a chair and a person sitting on it. He checks incomes. 
Give it to him.’ 


"The child, 'nga?’ 


"Nothing's going to happen to the child. Let her just lie there...isn't there 
anybody with you? You go anyway...Next! Who's Viyayarangam?' 


Valliamma was unhappy about leaving Paapaathi. The queue of patients, 
and the smell, churned her stomach. She felt furious with her dead husband. 
She took the chit and went ahead. The chair was empty, with grime on its 
back. She showed the chit to a person nearby. Going on with his writing, he 
glanced at it with a quarter of his left eye. 'Wait, 'ma. Let him come,' he 
said, pointing to the empty chair. Valliamma again felt the urge to go to her 
daughter. Within her uneducated heart, the problem, should I wait here, or 
go to the child? stretched out to the ends of the earth. She was too afraid to 
ask. Please, will it take a very long time? 


The man in charge of evaluating incomes came along at a leisurely pace, 
after having had his nephew admitted to the hospital. He seated himself, 
raised a pinch of snuff three times to his nose, twisted his kerchief into a 
rope, rubbed it up and down both nostrils, and became energetic. 'Now look 
here! Got to stand in line. If you come flying at me like a swarm of moths in 
the monsoon, how can anything be done?’ 


After Valliamma had waited thirty minutes, the chit she held out was 
grabbed from her. 'Go and get a signature from the doctor. There's no 
doctor's signature at all on this!’ 

"Where to go for that?’ 


"Where did you come from?’ 


"From Munaand-Patti 'nga!' 


"Huth" said the clerk scornfully. He laughed. 'Munaandi-Patti? Here, bring 
that chit!’ 


she gave him the chit again. He turned it and waved it like a fan. 
"What's you husband's income? 

‘Don't have a husband, 'nga.' 

"What's your income?’ 

She gave him an uncomprehending stare. 

"How many rupees do you earn in a month?’ 

"When I do harvesting, I get paid in paddy. Or millet-rice, or ragi.' 
‘Not in rupees? Okay, okay. I'll put it down as ninety rupees.’ 

‘In a month?’ 


‘Don't worry. They won't charge you. Here, take this chit and go straight on, 
turn left---the bum-wiping hand, turn that way. There'll be an arrow sign. 
Go to room number 48." 


Valliamma received the note in both hands, humbly. The clues given by the 
clerk having further perplexed her simple mind, she wandered about in the 
hospital corridors like a piece fo paer Ite loose upon the wind. She did not 
know how to read. The number 48 had slithered from her memory as soon 
as it was put in it, and she was afraid to go back and ask that clerk once 
again. 


Two patients went by on a single stretcher, each partly sitting and partly 
lying down, with tubes inserted in their noses. A big, wide-mouthed vessel 
of sambar-and-rice was being pushed along in a cart. White caps were to be 
seen everywhere. Elegantly dressed women doctors walked by in white 
coats, garlanded with stethoscopes. Policemen and nurses and bearers of 
coffee tumblers strode about in all directions. They were all in a hurry. She 
was afraid to stop any of them to ask---what? She didn't even know what to 
ask. 


People were standing in a crowd before one of the doors. A man stood there 
collecting chits of brown paper like hers. She handed him hers, and he took 
it without paying it any attention. Everyone was waiting on the bench 
outside. Anxiety about Paapaathi returned to Valliamma: the girl's all by 
herself over there! The chit-collector called out the names one by one and 


made people sit in a row. When Paapaathi's name came up, he looked at the 
chit. 'So you've gone and brought her here! Here, take it!’ he said, giving it 
back to her. 'Go straight ahead.' 


‘Ayya, I don't know the place, 'nga,' she said. 


He thought a bit and called to someone passing by, 'Amalraaj! Show this 
lady to number 48, 'ya...Go right behind this person. He's going right there.' 


She had to run after Amalraaj. 


There, on another bench, another crowd had gathered. Someone took her 
chit from her. Not having eaten anything, and also because of the smell of 
the hospital Valliamma felt a little dizzy. Half an hour later she was 
summoned into the room. Two individuals sat facing each other, writing 
with pencil-and-paper. One of them looked at her chit, turned it over and 
examined it, tilted it and looked again. 


"You've come from the OP department?’ 
to this question she was unable to give an answer. 


‘It's written here, admit the patient. Now there's no bed vacant. Come 
tomorrow morning at exactly seven-thirty. Okay?’ 


"Where have I got to come, 'nga?’ 
‘Right here. Come straight here, okay.’ 


When she emerged from that room, Valliamma's worry about her daughter, 
whom she had left all alone for almost a whole hour and a half, grew very 
great. All the rooms in the hospital seemed alike. The same person appeared 
to be sitting in every one of the rooms, again and again. In one ward several 
people were lying with their arms and legs raised up and tied with clamps. 
In another, tiny infants lay in a row, faces screwed up, crying. What with all 
the machines, and the patients, and the doctors everywhere, she lost her way 
again. 


‘Amma!’ she called out to a woman doctor, and described the place she had 
been to earlier. "There were lots of doctors talking together. They asked my 
income---said I don't have to pay anything. I've left my child there, amma!’ 


She took the route told to her by the woman. There she found a locked gate. 
At that, her fear changed to panic. She began to cry. standing there, right in 
the middle of the hospital, she cried and cried. One man told her to step out 
of the way and cry. Her crying must have seemed perfectly ordinary to 


everybody, like the aseptic odour of the place. 


‘Paapaathi! Paapaathi! Where am I going to see you? Where'll I go?' she 
kept saying, as she walked on. Somewhere to the side she saw a doorway. 
They had kept it open to allow people only to come out. That doorway she 
remembered seeing. 


She came out. It was from there that she had walked that long distance and 
entered another doorway. That was how she had entered. She recalled it 
now. She ran that way and reached another doorway, and remembered the 
wooden stairs. There it stood---the chair of the man who had enquired what 
her income was. 


That was the place! 


But the entrance was closed. Through it she could see inside. There in a 
corner, with her eyes closed, lay Paapaathi, still on that stretcher. 


"There! Ayya, open the door a little, please! My girl's over there!’ 
‘Come exactly at three o'clock. Now all "close".' 


For ten minutes she implored him. She did not understand the language he 
spoke, though it was Tami all right. She did not understand the questions he 
asked...He let someone else through, and in a gesture of pious gratitude was 
just pressing to his eyes some coins they had slipped him, when she pushed 
past him in the way just cleared. Rushing in and gathering her daughter up 
in her arms, she sat down on an empty bench and wept. 


xK 


When Big Doctor had finished taking the class for the MD students, he had 
a cup of coffee. Then he went to the ward. He remembered very well the 
meningitis case he had seen that morning. He had read recently in the 
British Medical Journal about certain new drugs. 


"That meningitis case I told you to admit this morning---that twelve-year-old 
girl. Where is she?’ 


‘But nobody was admitted today, Doctor. 


"What! Not admitted? But I told you specifically! Dhanasekharan! Don't you 
remember it?’ 


'I remember it, Doctor.’ 


‘Paul! Just go and find out about it. How could it be missed?’ 


the person addressed as Paul went straight down the corridor and made 
enquiries of the clerks sitting opposite each other. 


"Where, 'ya? You people simply write "Admit! Admit!" But there's not even 
any standing space in the ward!’ 


‘For God's sake! It's the Chief asking!’ 
‘Is it somebody he knows?’ 
‘Could be. How would I know?’ 


'No twelve-year-old girl has come to our side. Even if anyone did come, I 
have told them to return tomorrow at seven-thirty. Tonight one or two beds 
will fall vacant. You should inform us in advance if it's an emergency! Or at 
least drop a word that the Big Man has an interest in the case! Any relation 
of his?’ 


KK 


Valliamma did not know what she was going to do till seven-thirty the next 
morning. The hospital environment made her dreadfully afraid. She did not 
know if they would allow her to be with her daughter. She thought about it. 
Then she picked up her daughter, held her close to her breast, rested the 
head on her shoulder, and with Paapaathi's arms and legs dangling loosely, 
she emerged from the hospital. Clambering into a yellow cycle rickshaw, 
she told the driver to go to the bus-stand. 


KK 


"What nonsense!' shouted Big Doctor, in English. "Tomorrow? At seven- 
thirty? By that time that girl will be dead and gone, ayya! Doctor 
Dhanasekhar, you go yourself and search for that case in the OP department. 
It must be there! If there isn't a vacant bed in this wretched ward, there is 
one in our department. See that she is given one! Quick!’ 


‘Doctor! That bed has been kept reserved!’ 
'I don't care. I want that girl admitted now, right now!’ 
The Boss had never before shouted like that, in English, or even in Tamil. 


The terrified Doctor Dhanasekharan, Paul, and Miranda the Head Nurse, all 
ran to the OP department in search of Valliamma. 


xK 


'It is just a fever, after all. We'll just quietly go back to Munaandi-Patti. We 
can show her to the medicine man, we don't have to go to the hospital in the 
big village at all. That doctor is the very one who scared us and drove us to 
Madurai.. .It will be all right. We'll tie a white cloth poultice, have a 
mantram chanted over some vibhuti...We'll have it done.' 


As the cycle rickshaw neared the bus-stand, Valliamma prayed, 'If Paapaathi 
becomes all right, I'll give an offering of two handfuls of coins to the 
Vaidheeswaran temple.’ 


Sujaatha is a short story writer in Tamil who has published extensively in 
literary little magazines. V. Surya is a well-known translator of Tamil 
novels and short stories. The short story published above reflects the shift in 
focus for the Tamil short story from the late sixties onward, from what was 
described as ‘noble idealism' to a newer expression emphasized by strong 
story line, well-defined narrative and sharp social criticism. 


Short Story 
Curry Leaf* 
Vimaladhita Maamallan (translated by V. Surya) 


In the backyard stood a robust and lush curry leaf tree. Nobody looking from the street 
would guess that there could be such a tree back there. 


The house had been given a coat of Snowcem cement paint. Mami kept a watchful eye 
on every inch of it, the way a mother does on her pubescent daughter. To discourage 
anyone from sticking posters on its outer wall, she had had it covered with a stucco of 
sharp granite chips, painted over with Snowcem. Despite Mami's vigilant patrolling, 
activists of every political party had scrawled their symbols on it during the elections. 
Even the independent candidates had drawn his bicycle on it. With tar. It made Mami 
extremely angry. She did not cast her vote in that election. 


Mami sat rubbing gingelly oil into her scalp, and chanting the 'Haigiri Nandini’ prayer. 
Mama sat in his easy chair in the front hall, reading the paper. It was a matter of great 
satisfaction to him that he finally had plenty of time to read the paper, now that he had 
finally retired. 


A sporadic thudding sounded on the back gate. After the third thud, Mami stopped 
saying her verses. 'Coming!' she roared. She went and fetched the key form the 
almirah room. The thudding continued. Going towards the back gate she roared again, 


‘Coming! This time Mami's voice must have been heard beyond the gate. There was 
silence. 


From the latrine near the gate came a sound of flowing water. 

'Ei, di, why so late today?’ Mami was saying as she unlocked the door. 

A man wearing a headcloth was standing outside. 

‘Oh, it's you.’ 

"Yes 'ma.' 

'I thought it was the latrine woman. ' 

Mami's son opened the latrine door and came out, bucket in hand. He stopped for a 
second and looked at the back gate. Seeing it was a turbaned man who stood there, he 
went to the well. There he filled a bucket, went back into the latrine and shut the door. 
'Thought I'll come and pick the leaves, amma.’ 

'Not now. We'll see about it later.’ 

‘But it is two months since the leaves were picked, amma.’ 

‘Later.’ 

'Tree's all full of leaves, just see, 'ma!' 

"You never pay what's agreed on. Go. Not now.’ 

‘What, amma, you're saying such a thing! What do I want, amma, with your money?’ 
‘That's what you say now.’ 

‘How's ayya's health, amma?’ 

‘Quite good. Come later.’ 

‘And how is thambi, 'ma?' 


"We're all fine, thanks to your blessings, I'm sure. Now you just get along.’ 


'Ei, 'ma, what's this? If a lady like you talks like that, how will we poor people stay 
alive?’ 


‘Look here! Don't make trouble so early in the morning. I've got a lot of work left to 
do.' 


'In two minutes I will pluck and go, 'ma.' 

‘Even last time you didn't pay what was agreed on.’ 

"Yamma! This time that won't happen, amma!’ 

This interchange traversed the yard, went past the well and the kitchen, and must have 
been heard in the hall. Mama came and stood, newspaper in hand, as though to convey 
that he didn't really have the time to stay and talk to the man. 

'Ayyire! Talk to the lady, ayyire! So angry she is!’ 

Mama held his tongue. Years had gone by since he had first taught himself not to 
overstep the boundary that had been drawn up for him, and to preserve within it as 
much of his manhood as he could manage. 

"What's there to talk to ayyar about? I'm telling you, that's quite enough.’ 

TIl give you the money you ask, amma. 

‘Seven rupees.’ 


"Yammayammaa! How will people like us live?’ 


'The tree isn't weeping and wailing that its leaves haven't been plucked. You get along 


d 


now. 
'What, 'ma, if you refuse like this, what's to be done, 'ma?' 
'Not one paisa less.’ 

'Ayyire!' 


But ayyar had already gone back when she said 'What's there to talk to ayyar about?' 
and had seated himself in his easy chair. 


'Why're you calling ayya?' she said. 'When I've said it, I've said it. By rights, I should 
be demanding seven and a quarter rupees. Last time you paid me a whole quarter less 
and went away.’ 


Peering past her into the house, he shouted, 'Saami! Have you got change for five 
rupees, saami?’ 


Mami turned and looked back. There was Mama rising from his chair and 
approaching...it was only when he came towards the kitchen doorway that he 
encountered her stare. He came to a halt and stood there, clutching the door frame. 


Turning back to the man she said, 'Go and get it changed in the shop.’ 


When he left, she muttered to herself, 'First he'll say he doesn't have the exact change. 
Then he'll say, "I'll just pluck first, and then I'll pay you the rest." After he has plucked 
he'll say, "Next time I'll give you the change, 'ma!" And that will be the last of 
him...Shouldn't this brahmanan have enough sense to see through it?’ She went into 
the bathroom and used soap-nut powder to scrub the back-door key to scrub the back- 
door free of grease. 


Pretending he had not heard her, Mama moved away from the kitchen doorway in the 
direction of his easy chair. 


"Yamma!' The turbaned character reappeared. At the sight of a five-rupee and a single 
one-rupee in his palm, Mami started shouting. 


'Ei, 'ma, why are you yelling? Take this. I'll just get out the change from inside my 


woe 


"t'ouser". 


'Now look here, I don't want a word more of this story. Count out seven rupees and 
put it down right here. if it's even one paisa short, I won't touch it.' 


Screening himself with his veshti*, he reached inside his drawers, extracted an eight- 
anna bit, and placed it with the rupee notes. His eyes still fixed on Mama's face, he 


reached inside once again and added one more coin. 


Mami bent over and took a look. Noting that the coin just put down was a four-anna 
bit, she said, 'But it's four annas short.’ 


'No money left except for tea, 'ma.' 


'Take the leaves, sell them, then have your tea.’ 


He put his hand into his trousers, took out two ten paisas and a five paisa, and added 
them to what he had already put down. Stooping to collect the money, Mami 
cautioned, 'Now look here, you stand here and pluck. No climbing and breaking off 
branches.’ 


Knotting up the money at her waist, she stood leaning against the well. He unwound 
his veshti and spread it on the dusty, stony ground. The veshti was grimy and 
threadbare. Washing would have torn it. 


He started to pick the curry leaves from the lower branches. It was not even as tall as 
two men standing one on top of the other. He gathered three quarters of the leaves as 
he stood on the ground. To pick the leaves from the branch tips, he leaned gently 
towards the strong, central part, standing on one foot, so that too much weight did not 
fall on it. A few leaves fell over the wall into the neighbour's yard. 


‘Can't you watch what you're doing? The next-door people will come and pick a fight 
with us, saying we are dropping rubbish into their yard. Pluck without scattering 
leaves,' she told him, as she helped herself to a handful of leaves from the heap on the 
ground. 

Having removed his headcloth to wipe off his sweat, he now retied it around his head. 
Gathering up the four corners of the spread-out veshti, he tied it into a bundle and 
departed with it. The tree stood bald, with bare branches. 


When Mami had locked the back gate and turned around, the door of the latrine lay 
open. Wet footsteps made a track from the well into the house. 


Muttering, 'At least twenty rupees he'll earn today,’ she went into the bathroom. 
Having performed her poojai with her hair wrapped in a towel, she announced lunch. 
'The curry leaf chutney is good, di,’ said Mama. 


‘And why not? What could go wrong with it, with that curry leaf... That fellow really 
got a bargain. At least twenty rupees he will earn today.’ 


‘Amma, give me some vegetable from the sambar.' 
She dropped some pieces of drumstick on her son's plate. 


'A so-big bunch of curry leaves fell into the next-door people's yard, you know!' She 
spread her hands out wide to show him. 


‘Couldn't you have told him to pluck carefully, di? As if she isn't already helping 
herself, we ourselves must give her even more, is it?’ 


'Day before yesterday she actually climbed the wall just to pluck leaves, you know! 
As soon as she saw me, she said, "Hee hee! I'm just tying a clothesline, Mami!" As 


though no one knows what a fine clothesline she is tying!’ 


Coming to the street to throw the chewed-up drumstick stalks, she took a look at the 
next house. Their small child was playing on his tricycle. No one else was around. 


‘'Ganechu.' 

"Yes, Mami?’ 

"Have you had food?’ 

'Mm.' 

"What food was cooked today?’ 

‘Onion sambar. Potato curry. Chutney.’ 

"What chutney?’ 

'Pudina.' 

‘Pudina, or curry leaf?’ 

'Pudina.' 

"How was it?’ 

'Had a good smell.’ 

'Did it have a good hot smell, or a good mild smell?' 
Hearing someone talking, the child's mother came out. 
'Hee hee! Have you had food?’ 


'Mm...just finished. 


‘That's what I was asking the child. Where did you buy the pudina? Because when 
Mama went to the market this morning, he came back saying there wasn't any?' She 
stared sharply at the neighbour's face to look for any change in expression. 


'It was bought yesterday, Mami.’ 

'Oh, is that so? Well...! I've a load of work on top of my head...I'll see you later, 'ma.' 
Mama was lying back in his easy chair, eyes closed. Mami went up to him. 

'Pudina, she says! Pudina! She's even taught the child to tell lies.’ 

She went inside. 

Easy chair and newspaper. Since the morning he had lain there, accepting it as his 
destiny. Now it looked like he had decided to remain thus the whole day. When Mami 
moved away, he opened his eyes drowsily once, settled himself a little more 


comfortably, and shut them again. 


Vimaladhitha Maamallan is a well-known Tamil short story writer. V. Surya is a free- 
lance translator/editor. 


Short Stroy 
Feeqa's Death 
Nadir Ali (translated from the Punjabi by Moazzam Sheikh) 





I dreamed of Feeqa today after so many years...the message a dream brings 
is unique and complex each time. Feeqa's case, however, is different. I had Artworks by 
erased both his life and death from my memory. But he borrowed a new Amina 
mask this time. 


A water-carrier all his life, he sat today as Husaina Mehr's helper at the fruit 
shop. I picked up a melon and helad it out to him in the dream. But Feeqa 
spoke, ‘Little master, you didn't pick up the melon from this shop, so I can't 
take any money for this. Enjoy!’ Laughing, he turned to Hasina Mehr, 'You 
haven't kept melons here, Mehr. It must belong to another shop,’ and then he 
said to me, 'You are mistaken, boss,' and laughed. Husaina peered inside the 
shop and found no melons there. The dream ended. I woke up happy with a 
free melon. 


Dreams are strange enactments of life's song and dance. Even if we pick 
apart each strand of the rope, we won't understand them. This is the mistake 


psychologists make. They'd say it is the mother symbol or the sex symbol. 
But both these thrusts are wrong...Each strand is a different song and when 
you knit these strands into the rope of life, each twist then manifests a 
different dance! The thing was that Feega had stolen a melon for me once 
from Husaina's field, which was situated behind the shops. From that point 
on we were always on the prowl to steal melons at night. So Feeqa had 
reminded me, today, of a favour from the forgotten past by giving me the 
stolen melon....But there was another twist to it too...Feeqa had committed a 
murder which only Husaina Mehr and I had witnessed. 


Swai Ram's shop was next to Mehr's. At dawn, the thoroughfare was 
completely empty. It was time for the cart delivering ice blocks to show up. 
Husaina Mehr unloaded fruit boxes inside to stack them up. He had had a 
quarrel with Sheeda the ice-vendor the morning before which Feeqa and I 
had seen. I had taken our cows to the City Park, where grazing was 
prohibited, and was headed back at the first hint of morning. At that time, 
Sheeda was unloading the ice blocks and piling them up on the platform of 
Swai Ram's shop. Sheeda was on dope, had an ugly mug, and enjoyed 
cussing with his pig-like face. Mehr was a simple man and didn't like 
messing with anyone. 'O, Mehr, let me shove this little mango up your ass!’ 
This was enough to invite trouble. Mehr grabbed a piece of brick form the 
shop and hurled it at Sheeda. It hit him on the forehead. Feeqa and I rushed, 
pushing the two away from each other...'Let me go and unload the ice, and 
if I don't return to shove a bamboo up your ass, Mehr, I ain't my father's 


' 


son. 
'Son, you don't seem to be one anyway,' Mehr dared him. 


Early next morning Mehr and Sheeda were grabbing each other. Feeqa 
stood in the midst disentangling them even before I arrived. Sheeda's eyes 
were bloodshot and his temper was high. He was a habitual criminal and 
Mehr always tried to restrain him. Those were the Partition days; besides 
Sheeda had his eyes on Swai Ram. He even said to Feeqa a few times, 
'Shouldn't we take off the bloody Hindu's dhoti?' On a few occasions he 
didn't pay for the soda bottles and had also demanded twice as much for the 
ice delivery the last time. cared, Swai Ram dished out the money, but 
complained to Mehr. The friendship between Mehr and Swai Ram was deep 
and time-tested.. 


We used to listen to the news on Swai Ram's radio, and the songs as well. 
Swai Ram would read the news aloud from 'Parbhaat'<> every day. Most 
people on the square were illiterates like Feeqa and Mehr. Swai Ram was 
an educated and political person. The faces of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Muslim Frontier Gandhi had been painted on each side of the 'Royal Soda 
Water Factory' signboard 'by Sarwar Painter.' Most of us, including the 


painter, did not even know who the other Gandhi was. 


While painting, Sarwar Painter gradually became a Muslim League leader, 
and while listening to the songs and reading the newspaper, I too became a 
neighbourhood leader. See, how I have digressed...the digressing thread, 
however, has a connection not only with the murder Feeqa committed but 
with his death as well. 


Later I learned from Feeqa that Sheeda had cursed and challenged the 
moment he arrived. The whole thing got out of control an dhe started 
harassing Mehr. Mehr and Sheeda were exchanging blows; Feeqa too got 
embroiled in it though his intent actually was to pry them away from each 
other. 


I arrived at the scene soon after and immediately attempted to disengage 
them. Suddenly, Sheeda's hand reached for the cart. The ice pick was in his 
grip. 'Sheeda's holding the ice pick, Feeqa!'I cried in alarm. 


Mehr was an older man and heavyset, but Feeqa was simply lightning made 
flesh. He twisted Sheeda's wrist and, grabbing the pick, stabbed him three 
times in the chest. The blood left its splashes on Feeqa's and Mehr's clothes. 
Blood poured out of Sheeda's nose as well and he fell back, writhing. He 
raised his hand in the air once, then went cold. 


‘What the hell has happened, Mehr? He's dead.' 


Though I was the youngest, I hadn't become the neighbourhood leader for 
nothing. 'Run, you two. No one has seen it.' 


Feeqa was still shit scared. It had all happened in a flash solely because of 
his speed. Come to think of it, he had not quarreled with Sheeda. But he was 
loyal friend, and his friendship was deep with Mehr. He used to sprinkle 
water in front of everyone's shops, including Mehr's he filed their pitchers 
as well, but of late there was not much demand for a water-carrier. Mehr 
always helped out and looked after him. 


Well, what had to come to pass had already happened. Mehr and Feeqa 
both ran off. I felt unusually brave standing at a distance. There was no one 
around. the first few horse-drawn carriages were about to arrive... 


The early morning walkers were usually Hindus; however, they rarely came 
out of their houses for walks in the terrifying summer of 1947. 


I tethered the cows. As I looked out from the rooftop, I spotted a 
tongawallah shouting aloud, ‘Murder, there has been a murder!' Mehr 
sauntered out of his house slowly and mingled with the crowd. Feeqa too 


had filled his water sack again and, after a fleeting glance, began sprinkling 
the street as though nothing had happened. I was impatient to reach the 
place of action and, telling Mother about the commotion at the corner, 
rushed over to the spot to take a second look at Sheeda. His eyes were wide 
open and the open flaps of his dhoti had left him denuded in the front. 
Dhurrey Shah the tongawallah, who was the big bad boy of the 
neighbourhood, covered the front and said, ‘Someone's finished him off. 
Mehr, go and break the news to his family. We'll catch the murderer, rest 
assured. What mother****** would've dared to do this in our 
neighbourhood? Sheeda's murderer must be from some other village. I know 
them well. Dhureey Shah is still alive.' He went on with his sermon. 


Feeqa, Mehr, and I communicated to each other through our eyes. Feeqa 
had become further disoriented when I saw him in the evening. I tried to 
calm him down, 'T haven't told anyone, and Mehr is not going to either. No 
one suspects you.’ 


The police carried out a cursory investigation. Blood was cheap in those 
days for murders had become an everyday affair. The knowledge of this 
secret made me feel like a big boy. 'Feeqa, I haven't even told Mother.' 


'Tell her if you want the entire neighbourhood to know,' Feeqa laughed. 
Mehr had always been a man of few words. Swai Ram felt safer now, after 
Sheeda's death. 


Finally, Swai Ram was the sole casualty of our area in 1947. Dhurrey Shah 
had been breaking locks on the morning of 15 August...Among the Hindu 
shops, Swai Ram's was the only one open. He decided to lock it up. Dhurrey 
Shah was drunk. He came up and stabbed Swai Ram. This was the second 
murder I had seen in a week. 


The whole world changed. I became a member of the National Volunteer 
Crops. Feeqa became loquacious. He would sing all night long. Walking 
around, he'd beat the rhythm on his water sack, 'akhiyan mila ke, jiya 
bharma ke, challe nahin jana!' yet he had changed somehow. Mehr told me 
six months later that he had taken to drinking rotgut. The affliction finished 
him off within a year. I moved from the city to Lahore and then I became a 
government officer. While on vacation, I'd visit Mehr to buy fruit. His 
mention of Feeqa would bring tears to my eyes, 'Boss, a good man's life is 
tough.' Mehr was a good man too; he left the world quickly. Feeqa faded 
from my memory. Last night, he gave me the melon -- an excuse to 
remember me, and be remembered. 


Reprinted from A Letter From India reviewed below. Nadir Ali is a 
poet/short story writer who lives in Lahore. Moazzem Sheikh, the editor of 
the volume, lives in San Francisco. 


Short Story 
Patent Medicine 
Fakirmohan Senapati, (translated and adapted from Oriya by J. M.) 


It was the strict order of the mistress that the master should not step outside the house 
even during the day -- never mind the night. 'Whatever you have to do, do it inside the 
house. Absolutely no setting foot outside the door!’ However, the pathetic entreaties 
of the master made her issue a new order -- that only for a quarter of an hour could he 
take a short morning walk in front of the house. He was warned to keep close to it, so 
an eye could be kept on him through the chinks in the door. 


Early at seven, Babu Chadramani Patnaik was taking his stroll when he noticed a man 
standing some distance away, beckoning to him with his hand. The master looked at 
him intently, 'Ah! the same youth from Bhadrak!' Casting surreptitious glances all the 
while at his door, he walked towards him. When he reached the youth, he turned to 
face the door and at the same time extended his left hand behind him. The youth 
shoved a letter into the master's outstretched palm, then strode away. The master 
walked back to the house and looked closely at the door. Reassured, he scanned the 
letter hurriedly, then tore it to pieces and scattered them. 


He walked inside and called out in his most artful voice, 'My dear! Just a moment!’ In 
answer, a strident voice was heard, 'Oho! Why this ardor all of a sudden? What's the 
matter?’ He replied, 'Do you know that for the last four days I have been having 
terrible pains in my stomach? My whole body feels faint!’ 


The mistress was curious. She asked, 'Here now, what new trick is this? It must be the 
liquor and opium! Every known disease in the world has taken root in your body! 
Your job's gone, the money squandered! Four months under my constant care has 
made you somewhat healthier, when I put an end to your drinking. And now you're up 
to your old tricks once again!’ 


Chandramani babu put in, 'No, dear, it's not what you think. This morning I met the 
astrologer Madhabacharya. He said that the stars are definitely against me. But if I 
were to perform some sort of penance my bad luck would disappear.’ 


"What penance did he suggest?’ 


‘For three full days,' Chandramani babu went on, 'I should visit every shrine of Lord 
Shiva at Bhubaneswar, Khandagiri and Udayagiri. I should give money to the 


Brahmin priests. They could offer a hundred pitchers to the Lord--oh no, a thousand 
perhaps! And then never again would I be addicted to this intoxicating stuff!' 


The mistress looked doubtful. She said, 'If the astrologer came this morning, how is it 
I didn't know?’ 


The master hastily answered, 'Actually, it was his son who came.’ 

'Son! Since when did he have a son?’ 

'No! it wasn't his son. He sent word through his servant.’ 

The mistress knew in her heart that he was lying. For three days he would only leave 
the house to be drunk somewhere or visit some shoddy whorehouse in Telenga 
Bazaar. 'And with what trouble I had brought him a little to his senses!’ Aloud, she 
said, 'No! You are not going to Bhubaneswar or anywhere!’ 

Somewhat subdued, Chandramani babu answered meekly, 'You're right, what would I 
do for three long days? But, look, allow me to worship the Lord Shiva at Dhabaleswar 
so I can return by sunset. 


'No! you're not going there either!’ 


"Well, then, give me a few rupees. I'll perform puja at every temple of the Lord's here 
in town.’ 


In that case,’ the mistress said, 'ask Makra to call for a horse carriage. The two of us 
can go to the temples together.’ 


Chandramani babu thought a while. Suddenly a brilliant idea struck him. 'My dear,’ he 
exclaimed, 'you know I feel weak, and perhaps I shouldn't go roaming around town. 
The astrologer also advised me to meditate on the Lord Shiva.’ 

"What sort of meditation?’ 

'He said that from morning till about ten in the night, I should cover myself in a 
blanket and lie stretched out on the floor. With only the gods in my mind; nothing 


else.' 


"Then will the ill fortune vanish?’ 


Chandramani babu sensed that his words were beginning to have some effect. He 
added, 'Certainly. that's what the astrologer said. He said that I should keep ten rupees 
under my pillow for offerings and the Brahmin priests later.’ 


"Won't you eat anything today, then?’ 
‘Ram! Ram! Who touches food when he meditates?' 
The mistress sighed and said, 'Then you better begin your penance!’ 


‘One other thing,’ he went on, 'this penance has to be performed in some holy place. It 
is impure here. The house smells of cooked fish. The small room adjoining the outer 
guesthouse seems right. But beware! If even the shadow of a woman falls inside this 
room, my penance will be ruined. 


The mistress, distressed as she thought of what he had to undergo, went inside. At that 
moment the Brahmin cook enquired, 'Mistress, what do I cook for the midday meal?’ 


'The master is on a fast for the whole day; how can I take any food? No cooking at all 
for us.’ 


The cook smiled knowingly and left. He thought, 'Our mistress is a strange woman. 
When the master is ill, she nurses him all day without touching a morsel of food 
herself. But when she's angry with him, she doesn't hesitate to strike him with 
anything she can lay her hands on! But she's a good soul. Just a little bad-tempered, 
that's all.’ 


The master called the servant boy aside and whispered, 'Makra, cover yourself in this 
blanket and lie quietly in the small guestroom. I'll be back at midnight. Remember! 
You're not to stir out from there. 


"Master, mistress will be furious. She'll give me a severe whipping!’ 


Chandramani babu lost his temper and shouted, 'Rogue! Scoundrel! You dare disobey 
me! I'll thrash the wits out of you!’ 


Makra didn't protest any more. He covered himself in the blanket and lay down in the 
room. 


But there was no joy in the mistress's heart. She spread a small rug on the floor of her 
bedroom and sat down, and started praying to all the gods to ward off the evil stars 
that had befallen the master. 'O Goddess Cuttack Chandi! O Goddess Mother of Kali 


Gali!' she wailed. 'I promise you both two black saris, and two goats for sacrifice, as 
soon as the master gets well.' She restlessly paced her room. Suddenly the thought 
struck her -- what would he have after he ended the fast? Fruits, of course. She kept 
bananas, slivers of fresh coconut, cheese and milk ready for him. When darkness 
began to fall, she warily approached the guestroom. She remembered the master's 
warning -- that a woman's shadow should not fall anywhere near the room. She looked 
around: the sun had gone down, there was no shadow! She pushed the door open a 
little. It was dark; and there inside, the master lay on the floor, deep in penance. 'Oh 
Mother Kali the Great! How he must be suffering!’ she said to herself, touching her 
forehead on the floor. 


Then, as stepped inside, her foot landed right on the master's head. She jumped back, 
folded her hands in remorse and silently begged forgiveness of him. She peered into 
the dark and cautiously took another step. And as she bowed low to touch both the 
master's feet with her head again, it seemed to her as though the entire shape beneath 
the blanket was trembling. She touched the feet, which were very sweaty. She dabbed 
it dry with her own sari and proceeded to his face, 'But what in heavens was this! 


Where was the master's moustache? She groped around again, but the skin was 
absolutely smooth. Her suspicions aroused, she opened the door wide and flung the 
blanket away. She raged, 'You wretch! Scoundrel! What are you doing here?’ What 
could Makra say? He stood shaking in fright as the mistress thundered on and on. 
Then she thought, 'No, it's no use creating a scene. I must get to the truth.' So she 
cajoled him, saying, 'Makra, don't you breathe a word of this to anyone. Go sit in a 
corner of the kitchen.’ 


Makra had been apprehending a brisk thrashing from the mistress. But now he hid 
himself as he was told, in the kitchen. The mistress concealed herself in the guest 
room, covered with Makra’'s blanket. 


About midnight, Chandramani babu came in noiselessly. But he was drunk out of his 
senses, and his steps were unsteady as he opened the door. Makra appeared to lie 
there, quietly. Chandramani babu uttered a whoop of joy and began singing: 


Ah what fun! 
Only that man knows 
Who has had the kick from opium and rum! 


He continued, 'Wake up, Makru, my brother. Well done, my friend! Ah, Makra, do 
you think I care for that wife of mine? Or for her words? That maidservant of a 
mistress had held me back for two long months. My throat had gone dry. I've had two 
months of pleasure, all in a single day! But was this the affair of one day? From the 


time she came to dance at Gopal babu's house, we have been friends. And that was 
three years ago! The moment she set foot in Cuttack yesterday, she sent for me. Her 
name is Usmantara. What a name! And when I met her I felt as if I had gotten back 
my old treasure! I had taken ten rupees with me. But that is not enough. I gave her my 
word I'll give her a hundred rupees tomorrow. Do you know where I'll get the money 
from? Your mistress has stacks of money in that chest where she keeps the revenue 
receipts so carefully. Thrice I've pried it open and taken money. What can your 
mistress know of the fire in English rum? Even her father wouldn't have seen such 
stuff in all his life!’ 


The mistress tossed the blanket aside and was up in one leap. She roared in rage, 
"What did you say, you drunkard! Slander my father, will you? Where were you all 
day? Who was that you went to?' A broom was lying nearby. She grabbed it and hit 
out left and right, striking his body, wherever she could! Chandramani babu tried to 
escape. But drunk as he was, he slumped to the floor while the flogging continued. 


When she became exhausted, she went into her room and begged forgiveness of the 
gods. She moaned, 'Ah, what have I done! I have struck my husband, my God! And 
with a broom!’ Tears streaming down her cheeks, she went to him after a while and 
found him asleep. Welts were showing at the places where the broom had struck. 
Overcome with remorse, she brought sesame oil and rubbed it gently over the bruised 
flesh. And begged the gods to pardon her sin. 


At noon the master awoke. His first glance fell on the mistress seated by his side. 
Maybe she would lash out at him again! He shut his eyes and feigned sleep. After a 
few moments he looked at her face. But there was no trace of her former anger. Her 
eyes were moist with tears. She realized that he was awake and sent for pitchers of 
water, then poured the cool water over him. All the while he sat still, like an idol. The 
water cooled his burning skin. She helped him to dress. The cook brought him a meal 
of rice. She forced him to eat a little and then put him to bed. The whole house was 
quiet. Husband and wife -- they never spoke a word to each other. Nor did they even 
look into one another's eyes, out of shame. He blamed only himself; she herself. 
Chandramani babu promised himself that he would not touch any intoxicating drink 
from that day on. 


Six months passed by. Neighbours and friends noticed that the house was quiet. The 
daily bickerings at Chandramani babu's had stopped. He himself never even stepped 
out of the house. Only on some evenings were the two of them seen moving around 
town in a horse-carriage together. 


Acquaintances were astonished at this turn of events. Chandramani babu's father, the 
zamindar, had engaged a tutor for him. But where did all the studying lead him? He 


fell into evil ways and became a regular drunkard. The zamindar got his son married 
to a virtuous, charming girl, hoping he would change his ways. But nothing happened. 
He slowly started squandering away the whole property. The zamindar therefore 
willed the entire property to his daughter-in-law. 


And now what had happened in the course of a single night? 


Gopi babu, a man of zest, exclaimed, "This is the result of the flogging the mistress 
gave him. Alcohol and antics, such gnawing diseases, vanish with the cure known as 
broom-flogging.' 


Shyam babu chuckled, 'But there is no mention of such a cure in Ayurvedic texts or in 
medical science! 


"You don't get the point. This is the mistress's own finding--patent medicine!’ 


Fakirmohan Senapati's (1843-1918) fame as an Oriya writer rests primarily on four 
novels and 20 short stories. J. M. is an poet/translator. 


Short Story 
Sargam Cola 
Asghar Wajahat (translated by J. Ratan) 


Just as the canine population gets into heat at the approach of Kartik, the eighth month 
of the Hindu calendar, the elite of Delhi gets into a craze for art and culture at the 
approach of winter. Winter is also the time when the city swarms with white-skinned 
foreign tourists. You see them around laughing and joking and bubbling with 
exuberance. They are said to be the biggest buyers of our culture and are, therefore, 
recognized as its connoisseurs. Not far behind them is the leisure class, specially the 
women of high families, with their faces heavily painted like those of the glamorous 
women of calendar art. In winter they spend their evenings going round art exhibitions 
or watching plays. Winter is indeed the ‘art' season of Delhi. The sun sets quite early 
in winter and a cold wind springs up caressing the soft woolens of the people who 
frequent music functions or art exhibitions just for the pleasure of being singled out as 
the 'arty' people. Satiated with fullness of life, people get steeped in art and music and 
these in turn seep into them. 


That evening a big musical soiree was in progress and a large number of VIPs had 
turned up. There were four policemen posted at the gate of the pandal. Bored and 
weary, they were lazily toying with their batons. Behind them stood two police sub- 


inspectors lazily watching the scene, and conscious of the fact that they had four 
policemen to lord over. 


A graveled path led up to the gate, apparently freshly laid for the occasion, flanked on 
both sides by flower pots dug into the earth, leaving it to the people to wonder how 
flowers could grow in such profusion in arid ground. A canopy of white paper flowers 
stretched over the path. Canopies of genuine flowers were to be seen in the past on the 
graves of pirs and faqirs. In course of time the practice caught on and they started 
decorating their wedding pandals with such flower canopies. The path leading to the 
gate was flanked by bamboo poles covered with coloured cloth, with bright tube- 
lights fixed over them. 


Das Gupta, who was lingering outside the gate, could not see what was going on 
inside the pandal. As he stood there he wistfully watched the people going in: people 
in high heels who were making an ineffectual effort to look taller than they actually 
were and middle-aged women with faces that foreign cosmetics had played havoc 
with. Red sari to match with red eye shadow, blue sari with blue eye shadow. They 
seemed to have exhausted all the colours of the rainbow over their faces. Then there 
were women in jeans, staccato sounds on high heels. Faces, some sternly grave, other 
sterile, denoting wealth, fame, respectability, free from any taint of dejection or 
disappointment. The crowd passed byfashionable girls with strange hair-dos, girls 
who killed boys with a look, and dogs shadowing them---doggies, dear doggies and 
more doggies. 


The function had started. It was Bhimsen Joshi's voice, but Das Gupta was still 
cooling his heels outside the gate. He had not been able to procure a ticket to go in. 


The gate, the graveled path, the well-turned-out visitors, the police officers and their 
men. At some distance, on the right side of the gate, Arjan Singh had set up his kiosk 
under a tree where he sold cigarettes and paan. Surprisingly, even in a big city like 
Delhi, Ajab Singh and Das Gupta happened to know each other. Moving away from 
the gate Das Gupta stopped before Ajab Singh's kiosk. The cold had increased and 
Ajab Singh had started a fire in a wrought-iron pan. 


'Ten biris.' 
‘That makes it thirty, dada.' 
"Yes, that makes it thirty. When did I say it does not add up to that figure? I'll certainly 


pay you.’ Das Gupta took the biris from Ajab Singh. He lighted one from the fire in 
the pan and took a long pull at it. 


"You've not been able to manage it, dada?’ 

'Oh, I will. Surely I will.’ 

‘Better go home. It is going to be eleven.’ 

'No, not to that poor home of mine. I want to hear Bhimsen.' 

'Two single Banarasi (paans).' 

A note of Bhimsen Joshi's music came floating outside the pandal. 
Wills.’ 

'No, not these. King size.’ 


Das Gupta moved towards the gate, hoping that he would be able to hear the music. 
But the sound drifted away, and then stopped. He had a brainwave. Why not steal into 
the pandal by the back? Taking a long pull at the biri he came to the backside of 

the pandal. Darkness, trees. He leapt forward. A light flashed on him. 


"Who's there?’ Who could speak so curtly except a policeman? 
Das Gupta quickly opened the buttons of his pants. 'I've to piss.’ 


The torch went out. Das Gupta felt like pissing on the policeman. These salas, how 
duty-conscious they were when it was least called for! The urine sprayed the 
policeman in a thick stream. It also fell over the pandal, drenching the audience. The 
morons, yes, how else to describe them? They rushed out of the pandal in panic...Das 
Gupta started laughing. 


Throwing away his biri, he returned to the kiosk. There was a counter near the kiosk, 
made by putting two tables together, a coffee machine, and a two-hundred-watt 
electric bulb. Hot dogs, hamburgers, pop corn, coffee cups, plates... 


Das Gupta attuned his ears to catch the strains of music wafting through the air. It was 
meant for the people inside, while the bloody fool who could appreciate the music 
was standing outside the pandal making a complete ass of himself. Those inside had 
no ear for music. Did they really understand Bhimsen Joshi? Oh, what pretence! They 
made a beeline for the maestro as if they were great connoisseurs of classical music. 
And within minutes of their arrival they became restive, finding one excuse or the 
other to leave. They would go somewhere and eat and eat and eat, and having stuffed 
their bellies would then go to sleep. 


‘Dada/, it's getting chilly.’ While making a paan, Ajab Sing's fingers were becoming 
stiff with cold. 


‘What a surprise. It's only the month of December." 


'Here,dada, sit down.'Ajab Singh picked up a brick from the wayside and offered it to 
Das Gupta. 


As the night advanced and the stillness increased, the voice coming from within 

the pandal became clearer. The ustad was going to start on a khayal. Shifting on his 
brick, Das Gupta became more attentive...pag lagan de...dhi dhi.. 

.dhage tirikit tu na katta dhage...tirikit dhi ni. Oh, how well he performed! 

‘Who's performing on the tabla?' he asked Ajab Singh. 

T don't know, dada,' Ajab Singh laughed. 


‘What virtuosity! The sound keeps descending into the very depths of your being...tu 
na katta..." 


'Tumhare pas Campa hai? Do you have Campa?! 

They were three girls and four boys. Two girls were in jeans and they had had long 
hair falling to their waists. The hair of the third girl was short and did not cover her 
ears. One of the boys was wearing a leather jacket while the other two were in 
Assamese jackets. The fourth had a black blanket thrown around his shoulders. His 
trouser legs were so narrow that his spindly legs stretched out in them. One of the 
girls with long hair needlessly kept tossing it back. The third girl kept fingering her 
nose ring. 

‘Have you got Campa?’ the boy with spindly legs asked. 

‘No, we have just run out of it.' 

‘Oh, how silly,' the girl with short hair grumbled. 

‘What a stupid canteen they have.' 


‘We must complain." 


‘Sweeties, let's have coffee,' the boy with the long legs said airily. 


‘But I can't have coffee here,' the girl wearing the nose ring said. She was more 
beautiful than the other girls. 


'W-h-y, my dear?' the boy asked. The other girls looked annoyed. 
T always have coffee at home or at the Oberoi.' 
Fine. Let's go to the Oberoi then,' the boy said loudly. 


‘Sir, sir, Campa is here!' the bearer of the canteen said, pointing at a man who was 
coming towards them with a crate of Campas on his head. 


‘Oh, Campa has come!' the girls exclaimed in chorus. From within the pandal the 
voice of Bhimsen Joshi floated out. 


‘Oh, Campa-a-a has c-o-m-e!' they all sang with one voice. "C-am-p-a...Par 
karo...Araj suno...O...Par...C-a-m-p-a...Par karo....' 


‘But now I want to have coffee at the Oberoi,' the girl with the nose ring pouted. 
‘But we have come her to listen to Bhimsen Joshi.' 


‘Oh, don't be silly. He's going to sing the whole night. Let's have coffee at the Oberoi 
and then come back. We can even have some sleep. Time enough for music and all 
that.' The long-legged boy broke away from the group, waving his key-ring. Bhimsen 
Joshi's voice, now saturated with sadness, was drifting out more powerfully: ‘Aran 
suno moree...' 


Bang! Bang! The car doors slammed and its engine growled in the cold. 


It was past twelve. The road was steeped in silence with cars parked on both sides of 
it stretching into the distance. People had started coming out of the pandal, most of 
them middle-aged, looking a little bored, many of them accompanied by fat women, 
with flesh hanging from their waists. They yawned as they searched for their parked 
cars. This sali slept! A costly ticket gone to waste! The ustad would get into his mood 
only after two o'clock and these people didn't have the patience to wait till then. A slur 
on the ustad's fair name. Their seats had fallen vacant. Why couldn't he occupy one of 
them? 


Das Gupta started feeling chilly and he shoved his hands deeper into the pockets of 
his secondhand, oversized, Air Force overcoat. Ajab Singh gathered some dry leaves 
to keep the fire going. 


The director of the Art Centre emerged from the pandal. ‘Sala!' Das Gupta muttered 
under his breath, eyeing the man malevolently. He had built a nice house by raking in 
profits on the poor painters’ creations. Oh, how the organizer of the soiree ran 
forward to open the car door for him! The door of the imported car gently swung shut 
and Kusum Gupta, the organizer, turned to go. An idea flashed through his mind. He 
knew her very distantly. 

'Er...can you please...?' Das Gupta mumbled in English. 


She did not care to hear him properly. She had understood his purpose and shrugged 
her shoulders. 


‘No, I am sorry. We have spent thirty thousand to arrange this...' She disappeared into 
the crowd. 


Thirty thousand, fifty thousand, one lakh. Profit, profit. She could think of nothing 
except making money. He resumed his seat on the brick. 


Wills." 

‘Sweet paan.' 

'Try number ninety. Ninety!" 

‘Oh how mean of you!' the innocent-looking boy was not allowing the woman-like girl 
to eat his hamburger. The girl stretched out her hand for the burger and he pulled it 
back. 

‘Mean! she said tartly. The other two girls giggled. 

Mean? What did ‘mean' stand for, Das Gupta asked himself. Didn't it stand for a low- 
down person? But how sweetly these people uttered the word as if stood for something 
sublime. 

The boy and girl now dug their teeth into the same burger. 

‘Did you attend the Chawlas' party ?' 

‘Oh, no. I wanted to go but...' 


'The Mehras give nice parties.' 


‘Hi Bobby!' 


‘Hi John!' 
'Hi Kitty!" 


‘Yes, the Mehras give nice parties because they have a nice lawn. Last time it was 
terrific. We came back at 2:30 in the morning and...' 


'Did you like the bridegroom? 
‘Oh, he was so good-looking. 
‘Hey, waiter, two coffees!’ 


'These skunks won't let me listen to the music,’ Das Gupta grumbled to himself. The 
music coming from inside was faintly audible. 


'He has just come back from Europe.’ 

'He has a house in London.' 

‘Must be loaded.' 

‘Of course he is. The ustad charges ten thousand a night.' 


'Then I'll ask him to sing at our marriage,' the innocent-looking boy put his arm 
around the woman-like girl's waist. 


‘Look at his hand, look at his wrist!' Das Gupta muttered to himself. 'He can't earn a 
single paisa by dint of his own efforts. But he has the audacity to invite the maestro to 
perform at his marriage because of his father's wealth.' 


Ajab Singh threw some more dry leaves over the sinking fire. A driver in khaki livery 
came and sat down to warm his hands by the fire. 


It's so cold---it's getting into my bones,' he said. Nobody spoke. 'Let's see how long 
this nonsense lasts. Driving 150 kilometers at this pace has killed me. The sala took it 
into his head to hear the mujra at two in this freezing cold.' 

Tt'll go on till six in the morning,' Ajab Singh said. 


‘Then I'm done for,' the driver said throwing up his arms. 


‘Brother, do you have a pass ?' Ajab Singh asked him. 


‘You mean like an admit card? Do you want to go in?' 
‘Our dada wants to go in,' Ajab Singh pointed at Das Gupta. 


‘Let me see.' The driver got up and swiftly walked with long strides towards the gate. 
A Jat from Haryana, tall and hefty. He had a word with the policeman at the gate, 
then went to the receptionist. 


The driver returned to the kiosk. 'Oh how cold it is!' He held out his hand. 'Here are 
the passes." 


‘But there are four passes.' 


‘Don't they know that I am the driver of SP Crime Branch North District? Take all 
four. What good are they to me? I can't pickle them." 


‘One will do,' Das Gupta said. 


The Haryana Jat was in no mood to prolong the issue. He tore up the remaining three 
passes and threw them in the fire. Then he and Ajab Singh held their hands over the 


fire. 


As Das Gupta walked to the gate he could clearly hear Ja... go... Jago... the Ustad 
was through the alap---leading to the morning's Bhairavi. Jago mohan piare...dha 
dha, dhi, dha, ti, ti, ta...Jago m-o-h-a-n...p-i-a-1-e... 


Asghar Wajahat is a short story writer, playwright and novelist in Hindi. J. Ratan is a 
well-known translator of Hindi and Urdu works. 


Short Story 

Silent Dreams 

Cyril Wong 

"I love you," said Charmaine over the phone. 


"I love you too," replied Krishnan, in a dulled and sleepy voice. 


"How much?" she asked teasingly, knowing he was worn out from working the whole 
day. It was already eleven-thirty in the evening. 


"Very very," he answered. She could hear the trace of a smile in his voice, and 
grinned herself. 


"Alright, go and sleep now. I give you permission." 


" 


Krishnan simply grunted, too tired to laugh, and then issued a muffled "good night. 
She imagined the phone dropping away from under his jaw to fall beside him on the 
bed as he went unconscious with sleep. 


She hung up with a sigh. She looked at the phone in its cradle a moment longer, 
before deciding to gaze at the wall beside her bed, watching the light slide across it in 
parallel lines as a car passed down the road just outside her house. She wanted to tell 
him about what happened today when she was giving tuition in the afternoon. 


She had just finished her degree in Microbiology at the National University but had 
yet to find a job. She spent her free time now giving tuition to primary school kids like 
Syafarin who was sitting for P.S.L.E. this year and needed help with his English. She 
wanted to tell Krishnan what had happened at Syafarin's flat when she was there. But 
unlike her, Krishnan had already found a job at a public relations firm, and he was 
usually exhausted by evening when they met for dinner or spoke on the phone before 
either of them went to bed. 


She figured she would tell him tomorrow evening over dinner. But she could have 
forgotten it by then. She was not even sure it was important. When it happened, it had 
felt significant, momentous even. But she could feel its importance pass as she got up 
to brush her teeth in the bathroom and then turn off the bedroom lights. It was likely 
she would forget about it by tomorrow morning. 


x 


This was what happened that afternoon. 


After she had a late lunch by herself at the coffee-shop downstairs on her block, 
Charmaine went home and took a nap, hoping to wake up in time to take a bus to her 
student's place for his weekly, two hours of English tuition. She forgot to wake up, as 
she had embarked on a dream about Krishnan buying her the latest Swatch watch for 
her birthday at the end of the following month. When she did wake up, she realised 
she had twenty minutes left to get to her student's place. She quickly jumped out of 
bed, changed into a shirt and jeans, grabbed her wallet and her mobile phone from the 
bedside table, and went downstairs to hail a cab. 


In the cab, she remembered that she had not only dreamed about Krishnan buying her 
a birthday present, but she had also dreamed briefly of something mother had said 
before about him. Something racist, no less. This was not good. Now she was even 
hearing her mother's comments about Krishnan in her dreams. The line her mother 
had said about how "Indian men beat up their wives" comes on unexpectedly like a 
bad infomercial in her head now and then, but never in her dreams before. This was a 
first. She tried to forget about it. 


The radio in the cab was playing some old, Chinese song with a throaty, female 
singer. The car smelled of cheap cologne. She told the driver where she wanted to go, 
and sat back to stare out the window into the ghost of her reflection. She did not bring 
any stationery along with her, hoping that she would be able to use those at Syafarin's 
place when she got there. Syafarin had been improving in the English assignments 
given to him by Charmaine since the day his parents first hired her. She was proud of 
that fact, and she was looking forward to the day when Syafarin would call her after 
his English examination results were out, to tell her he had an A for the paper. His 
parents were aware of his improvement and treated Charmaine with great politeness 
and warmth whenever she came over to their home. 


"Go by ECP, can or not, huh?" asked the driver suddenly, turning his head slightly to 
the back in Charmaine's direction. He had greasy hair and a narrow face. She thought 
of an animal with a narrow face. 


"Can. Go by ECP," she replied, as the singer on the radio sang a high note at the end 
of her song. She looked out of the window, and this time watched the couple in the 
shiny, red car beside the cab. The husband was at the wheel and telling something to 
his wife next to him, gesturing at the same time. They looked like they were arguing 
about something. The car drove off ahead of them. 


She thought of Krishnan. They had dated during their university days together. He 
was probably the best thing that had happened to her in school. They hoped to get 
engaged at the end of the year. Their parents had objected at first, her parents more so 
than his. His parents had even invited her to their home for dinner. Before she came 
over, Krishnan had told her about how they had tried to talk him out of seeing her, 
even threatening to cut off his allowance. She remembered how he had held her hand 
in the park as he told her this, the brush of his breath so close to her face, followed by 
his tongue in her mouth after she had told him how happy he made her. 


When she got to the front door, she heard shouting coming from inside. It was 
Syafarin's parents. They were fighting loudly in Malay. She did not recognise any of 
the words that came fully formed through the door. She hesitated before knocking 


politely, but loudly enough to be heard. The argument stopped and then she heard the 
shuffling of feet across the floor. 


It was Syafarin's father who answered the door. He was wearing a white shirt and a 
dark-brown sarong. His hair was slightly messy, as if he had just woken up, and he 
had a tired expression. He managed a weak smile and said, "Oh, Charmaine, come in. 
He in his room." 


"Hi uncle," she said, and stepped into the narrow living room. Syafarin's mother was 
at the table inside the kitchen. "Hi auntie," she called politely. The mother turned 
slightly with a distracted look on her face, but barely glanced in Charmaine's 
direction, then looked away again to stare at something on the table. She was not 
wearing her usual scarf over her head. She had long, curly hair that was longer than 
Charmaine had guessed. 


She went to Syafarin's room and opened the door. It smelled of freshly ironed clothes. 
The boy sat at his table beside his neatly made bed with his head buried in a comic 
book. It was something about Archie and his friends. He closed the comic and turned 
around. "Close the door," he said, and smiled in an embarrassed way. He had a dark 
and chiseled face. He would grow up to be a handsome guy, she thought. She sat 
down beside him. She was about to ask if his parents had been arguing earlier, but 
decided against it. She thought it best to pretend as if nothing had happened outside in 
the living room. She said instead, "So did you do the exam paper that I gave you for 
homework?" 


"Yah, I finish it already,” he replied, and handed her a practice test paper for her to 
mark. They started the lesson proper, she sitting next to him and observing him as he 
answered all the questions in an English Assessment book. She noticed that the din 
was slowly starting again outside. His parents were starting to argue heatedly again in 
Malay. Soon, his mother's voice rose from the kitchen where she was probably still 
seated, which was then matched by a loud retort by his father. She peered up at the 
white wall above Syafarin's head and tried to imagine his father sitting on the couch 
and yelling in the direction of the kitchen. She wondered if her own parents had ever 
fought like that. But that was impossible. Her mother was a subservient woman who 
agreed to everything her father said. 


Syafarin acted as if nothing was happening, but quietly completed each question in his 
assessment book as he was told. She felt it strange and discomfited at first, then 
simply sad. He had always been a hardworking boy when it came to his studies, and 
he had a sweet and quiet, polite demeanour. 


The fighting went on for about half an hour, then died down to a close, after which a 
silence came over the flat, so quiet that her comments on Syafarin's answers seemed 
almost too loud in the aftermath of their argument. Soon, two hours passed and the 
session was over. She was glad the fighting was over, so that she would not feel 
awkward walking out into the living room into the heart of a verbal storm. She said 
"goodbye" to Syafarin, who said "bye" with another of his shy and embarrassed 
smiles, as she stepped out of the bedroom. 


In the living room, she was surprised to see Syafarin's mother sitting on the sofa, as 
her husband stood behind her with a hand on her shoulder. She was staring into the 
blank screen of the television, while her husband was looking at the back of her head. 
They did not see her as she walked behind them to head for the front door. They 
seemed to have made up during the course of her lesson. The moment lasted for only 
a few seconds. He finally turned around and saw her. "Oh, finish already," he said, 
lifting his hand off his wife's shoulder. The woman with curly hair-- slightly 
brownish, Charmaine realised-- turned around too and offered her a warm smile now, 
although she did not say anything. 


Charmaine smiled back, wondering what had just happened. Before they had fought 
like a couple on the verge of divorce. Now something had happened to change all that. 
"Come, I open for you,” said Syafarin's father, as he unlocked the front door and 
showed her out. "Bye," she said to both of them and left the flat, hearing the door 
click shut behind her as she walked down the corridor to the lift, thinking at the same 
time about what she had seen. Syafarin's mother on the sofa, staring into the depths of 
the television. Her husband's hand on her shoulder. In that moment, silence, like an 
invisible third person in the room, smiled benevolently over them. 


x 


Now, lying in bed and waiting for sleep to arrive, she thought of Krishnan. She had 
wanted to describe what had happened that afternoon to Krishnan, so that he could 
help her figure out why it had occupied her thoughts until evening, when she had 
dinner with her parents at home, chewing on rice and imagining what could have 
passed between Syafarin's parents in that moment when his hand was on her shoulder. 
Was it love? How long had Syafarin's parents been married? She had looked across 
the table at her parents eating in silence. Theirs was a different form of silence: one of 
resignation and an unspoken compromise, with only the shadow of an affectionate 
bond between them. She did not want Krishnan and her to be like them after they 
were married. When she saw her parents, she asked herself if this was what most 
marriages became at the end of the day. 


What did it mean to love another forever? Could one truly love another for that long? 
Or did one simply surrender to the rhythms of living together, long after love had 
flickered to dimness, because it was easier and it was something you were used to? 


She recalled the brief scene again. Syafarin's father staring into the back of his wife's 
head, his hand on her shoulder. There had been a peace in that moment. A peace that 
must come from love made richer, more profound even, through time. That even 
though a couple could fight as terribly as they had fought, they could still return to 
that shared silence, that intimate peace, after so many years. 


She turned in her bed and looked at the phone. She wished Krishnan was not tired, 
and that he would talk about this with her. She wondered if one day Krishnan and her 
would share that kind of peace. She loved him. And he loved her, she was certain of 
that at least. She thought of the years ahead. She thought about how they would live 
together. He had not asked her yet for an official engagement, but she knew he would 
soon. But still the questions came on like light bulbs inside her head, one by one: 
Would it last? Years into their marriage, would they sit, say, at the dinner table with 
that wordless stillness like an unseen halo around their love? The phone seemed to 
glow in the dark. She swung her legs off the side of her bed, sat up, and stared at it, 
willing it to ring. She felt her vision getting clearer. She was becoming more aware of 
the feel of the bedsheets against her legs, the slight breeze coming in from the open 
window. She would ring him. He would be annoyed about being woken up from 
sleep, but he would be patient and listen to her. He would listen to what she had to 
say. 


Cyril Wong is a Singaporean poet/writer. His two collections of poetry are Squatting 
Quietly (2000) and The End Of His Orbit (2001). 


Short Story 
The Benevolent One 
Kalam Haidri (translated by Syed Azam) 


Į am sitting in a cheap restaurant in Zakaria Street, a cup of black bitter tea, topped by 
a thick crust of cream resting on a black table in front of me. There are a number of 
people sitting at a long table, a little away from me. One of them, wearing a black- 
and-white checkered lungi and a T-shirt with a zipped up front, is quite familiar to me. 
He comes to me every month with a request to write out a postal money order for him. 
The amount to be remitted ranges between forty and fifty rupees but sometimes it 
goes up to as much as a hundred rupees. 


As I have said, I do not quite know the man. I don't know where he lives nor what he 
does for a living. I only know where the money goes. It goes to one Sakeena Bibi, 
care of Sharafat Hussain, Biri shop, Purnea. 


I put the cup to my lips. The cream clings to my lips. Lowering the cup, I blow across 
the cream, exposing the liquor underneath it. As I take the first sip of the tea I feel a 
sweet-bitter line descending from my throat down to my stomach. 


I guess Sakeena Bibi must be this Jungi-wearing man's wife. I also know this man's 
name---Maula Baksh. The first time he had come to me with the money order form he 
had asked me to write Maula Baksh as the remitter and had then added: 'Please put 
down my address care of your own.' Thus though I came to know his name, I 
remained ignorant of his address. 


I again pick up the cup of tea and look balefully at the crust of cream which keeps 
coming between my lips and the liquor. I take the tea in one big gulp and then to 
swish it around in my mouth. 


Sakeena Bibi's husband is a dark, stockily-built man, rather squat with high 
cheekbones. The end of one of his earlobes is missing as if it had been chopped off. 
He has a working man's sun-burnt, rugged face, resting on a thick neck. His eyes are 
bright, though there is a hint of vagueness about them. As I sit there sipping my tea 
two men walk in and stopping near the entrance look around as if taking stock of the 
restaurant. One of them is wearing a 'Delhi Cap’ aslant on his head. The other man is 
bare-headed, his hair unkempt. They move in and occupy a table. I gulp down the last 
of my tea and placing the cup in the saucer push it away across the table. 


The restaurant radio, which had been blaring out a film song, suddenly starts making a 
rasping sound. The restaurant owner, who has been sitting resting his chin on his 
palms and engaged in reading an Urdu newspaper, looks up startled and turns the 
knob of the radio. 


I keep my eyes fixed on the two newcomers. The 'Delhi Cap’ after a brief huddle with 
his companion, orders two sheer maal and two seekh kababs. The restaurant boy, who 
has been standing near a big hole-like opening through which one can have a good 
view of the kitchen, shouts out the order. Maula Baksh shifts on his haunches and 
looks in my direction as if he is intrigued at my lingering in the restaurant for so long. 
I look away to avoid his probing gaze. 


Though I remain glued to my seat, my patience is fast ebbing away. I have lost hope 
of meeting the editor of an Urdu paper who had made me a reckless spendthrift during 
the past four days on the promise of getting me a job. I had thought I would ask him 


for some money in advance to restore my sagging prestige in these Zakaria Street 
restaurants which I am in the habit of frequenting. 


The red-crusted sheer maal resting in front of the 'Delhi Cap' inflames my hunger. 
From where I sit I can see the steam rising from the seekh kababs. The editor has 
indeed let me down badly. As I sit there waiting for him my thoughts languidly turn to 
Sakeena Bibi, Maula Baksh's wife. What does she look like? Does she have any 
children? Why not catch Maula Baksh's eye and then ask him if he has any children. 
Then I decide that the question would be irrelevant to the circumstances in which I 
find myself and quickly dismiss the thought from my mind. The 'Delhi Cap' and his 
companion have polished off more than half of their sheer maal and the kababs no 
longer exude steam. 


At last I give up all hope of meeting the editor. It has proved to be a futile wait. I 
could have as well utilized this time in hunting for potential students for some private 
tuitions. I feel like a complete failure. This woman, Sakeena, going by her husband's 
age could not be more than twenty years old. And I am sure she has no child, but who 
is this fellow Sharafat Hussain? A relative, a friend? Sakeena...Then I shake my head. 
How silly of me! Why should I be thinking of Sakeena? And this man Sharafat 
Hussain, why should I be concerned whether he is related to Maula Baksh or not? 


I see that those two fellows have done full justice to their sheer maal. Oh, with what 
gusto they consumed it! 


It is getting on to be three. I have been waiting in this restaurant since eleven. Four 
hours is a long time indeed. I feel physically and mentally drained out. Maul Baksh is 
still sitting in the restaurant. He comes to me on the 13th of every month to have his 
money order form written out. If at all, there is a deviation of only a day or two, this 
way or that. But come he must. 


I am sure Sakeena is a beautiful woman. The sparkle in Maula Baksh's eyes bears 
testimony to that. He must be in love with her-- the hint of vagueness in his eyes 
possibly denote the pangs of separation from her. 


I have squandered nearly five rupees in the last four days just on the strength of a 
vague assurance from this editor and he has let me down so badly. I am in a terrible 
predicament. I am left with just six and a half annas of which six paisas are on the 
verge of parting company with me. 


I look at the cup lying before me which I had emptied a long time back. It has become 
an eyesore to me. It will be the cause of depriving me of six paisas which will leave 
exactly five annas in my pocket. How can one carry on in a city like Calcutta with a 


measly five annas in one's pockets, specially when one is addicted to visiting teashops 
in Zakaria Street? 


I see Maula Baksh getting up from his seat. He throws a meaningful glance in my 
direction, then sidles up to me. TII come to you tomorrow,’ he says in an ingratiating 
tone. 'You'll be at home?’ 


So that is that. Tomorrow he will call at my place to make his monthly remittance to 
Sakeena. By tomorrow these five annas would have burnt a hole in my pocket, if they 
are still there. 


I am lying in my bed in my dingy hovel-like room, a two-anna coin under my pillow. 
I was awake the whole night and am now feeling out of sorts. 


The calendar hanging on the wall flutters in the breeze and with the American girl 
who is getting down from the aircraft. She looks so cute, so ravishing. 


I get up from my bed, a move that only accentuates my hunger. I am really feeling 
famished. I put the two-anna coin in my shirt pocket. Then I pull down my pants from 
the clothesline where I had hung them to dry. 


I must go out in search of a private tuition -- something to fall back upon till I can get 
a regular job. Why not sell off my English dictionary? The very thought of selling the 
dictionary cheers me up.Then, as I look up, I find Maula Baksh standing before me 
holding a blank money order in his hand. I fill in the money order form--Sakeena 
Bibi, care of Sharafat Hussain, Biri shop, Purnea. Sixty rupees. 


I lock my room and come out onto the street, Maula Baksh close on my 

heels. Janab,’ he hesitates. He tells me that he is in a great hurry to report for work. 
He is already late. Would I please do him the great favour of tendering this money 
order for him at the post office? 


‘It's no problem,’ I reply. 'A man must help his fellow human beings.’ Maula Baksh is 
gone. My pocket feels heavy under the weight of those sixty rupees. And there is the 

money order form too, lying neatly folded in the same pocket. Since the post office is 
not yet open, I decide to first call at a few houses in search of a tuition. 


As the afternoon wears off I find myself sitting in a decent restaurant in Park Circus. 
The bearer has brought me sheer maal, gorma and seekh kabab. The sheer maal looks 
soft and inviting. It must indeed by very delicious. The editor who had kept me 


waiting after promising a job has long since disappeared from my mind. Now I am 
having a glorious time at the restaurant. Its gaiety increases as the afternoon advances. 
The tuition job has once again eluded me. As I sit in the restaurant I wonder what 
made me drift to this place. Suddenly I think of the Sakeena. She will never get that 
money order. Those sixty rupees are lying in my pocket. But the money order form is 
gone. I tore it up and consigned it to the dustbin in front of the Crown cinema hall. 


I turn my attention to sheer maal. I dig my teeth into the kabab. How nice it tastes and 
nicer still when eaten with slices of onion.... 


It has become a daily practice with me to make a round of the Dalhousie Square in 
search of a job. My feet ache climbing up those multi-storeyed buildings. And there 
are so many of them. I have come to feel that there is no such thing as a job in this 
world. 


It is again the same story this afternoon. I am standing on the footpath resting my tired 
feet while the tramcars hurtle past, clanging their bells. 


I am left with twenty-two rupees and odd annas in my pocket. Of course, this time 
there will be no money order for Sakeena. I can breeze through many difficult days 
with money in my pocket. Yes, I still have twenty-two rupees with me---a lot of 
money indeed. 


I start walking in the direction of Coolootola Street. Walking past a building which 
still bears the scars of Japanese bombardment during the Second World War, I 
suddenly remember that I have to call at a mansion on Theatre Road to enquire about 
a tuition. 


As I pass by the Nakhuda mosque I see a corpse lying on a stretcher outside the main 
gate of the mosque opening on to Zakaria Street. A young man is standing by the side 
of the stretcher calling out to the passers-by: 'A poor man has died. Give money for 
his shroud and earn merit.' I advance to have a better look at the corpse and then fall 
back, petrified. A zipped-up T-shirt and a cut-off earlobe! 


‘Maula Baksh!' I mumble the name under my breath. Before the money order could 
find its way to Sakeena he had found his way to God. 


I enquire from the young man how the dead man happened to meet his gruesome end. 
'He got crushed under a truck,’ the young man tells me and then removing the sheet of 
cloth he shows me the mangled body. 


My head reels and the Nakhuda mosque swims before my eyes. Yes, it's Maula 
Baksh's dead body. People throw coins at the corpse and walk on. 


My hand goes into my pocket. I bring out the twenty-two rupees and odd annas, throw 
it on the corpse and hurry away. The young man casts a quick glance at me and then 
watches me intently. 


I turn to look. The young man is still watching me. 
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Short Story 
The Bull of Babulpur 
Manoj Das (translated from the Oriya by the author) 


It was far from expected, but Boral, the well-known criminal lawyer, suddenly felt 
overwhelmed with melancholy on his way home from the court. And that happened at 
a time when he had every reason to feel jolly. He had just succeeded in securing 
acquittal for a notorious gang of interstate opium runners and had pocketed his 
heaviest fee of the year. 


The strange feeling came when a jeep speeding ahead of his car knocked down a goat 
that had strayed into the crowded street. This happened at 5.14 p.m. For a minute, as 
was his habit, Boral reflected on the legal aspect of the accident. But as his car went a 
little further and his eyes fell on the bewildered face of the goat, it suddenly appeared 
unusually familiar to him. The next moment the chauffeur had adjusted the rear-view 
mirror and Boral had a glimpse of his own face. He was always honest with himself. 
He instantly knew why the goat's face seemed so familiar. He also realized that the 
resemblance was more subtle than external. It was the goal-like seriousness on his 
face and the goat-like detachment in his eyes that made the most important 
contribution to his success by inspiring an immediate trust in his clients. And the 
judges perhaps tended to patronize him, unconsciously though. 


Boral looked at the goat again. It was dying. Its closing eyes gave out an expression of 
a total disillusionment with the world. 


And it was then, at 5.15 p.m., that Boral felt within himself the birth of an ascetic. He 
too would one day be flattened--by a brutal and cynical knock from speeding time. 


An aging Boral decided to spend the rest of his life in peace and meditation, away 
from the crowd and the court, somewhere in solitude. His own village had of late 
become a bazaar. But Babulpur, the village of his late maternal grandfather whose 
house and property he had inherited, made an ideal retreat. 


The first bout of ascetic fever past, he realized that it might not be easy to break away 
from the profession all of a sudden. But he could certainly begin by spending his 
weekends in the village, passing the time in meaningful inaction, thereby bringing 
about a synthesis between his roaring practice and the newly grown detachment. 


It did not take long to repair and furnish the house, lying unused for years, through the 
good offices of an unemployed uncle. 


Then, one Saturday afternoon, Boral's car made its entry into the village. 


Babulpur had never experienced the advent of a car. The raw, sandy road, luckily, was 
broad and relatively smooth. Children ran before and behind the car, celebrating the 
hair-raising event with ecstatic shouts. Folks gossiping and sharing a hookah on the 
middle of the road hurriedly cleared away, amazement writ large on their faces. 
Drowsy dogs stood up reluctantly and then realizing the seriousness of the situation, 
ran and barked furiously from yards away. 


The car advanced triumphantly, bellowing and honking. But that the path of ascetic 
meditation was not strewn with rose petals became evident only a furlong away from 
the destination. 


The chauffeur honked on, but in vain. The unemployed uncle who was racing with the 
car clapped his hands till his palms ached, and hissed till his tongue got tired, but 
again in vain. 


The big bull did not bother to open its eyes. It went on ruminating. 


Boral got down. "You bull, get up, leave the road, I say!' he commanded with restraint 
and gravity. But since his words produced no effect, he picked up a tiny clod of earth 
and threw it at the bull's tail. 


'Ha, ha! This monarch of bulls knows no fear, Sir, and would not care to obey even a 
Lieutenant Governor!’ explained an elderly villager. 'What to speak of a car, can even 
a locomotive make it shift its tail unless it was its pleasure to do so?’ commented 
another, while still sucking at his hookah. 


Boral felt extremely humiliated. But he did not show it. He told the uncle in a tone 
which sounded normal, "Will you please ask the owner of the bull to drive it off the 
road immediately?’ 


The uncle looked undone. 'But the owner is Lord Shiva, Sri Sri Babuleshwar, the 
presiding deity of the village,’ he muttered apologetically. 


The statement engendered a strong resentment in Boral. If he had decided to come 
down to the village for peace and high thinking, that was his personal and private 
matter. So far as the villagers were concerned, they ought to feel honored to have him 
amidst them. He had taken it for granted that he was going to be looked upon by the 
villagers as their greatest single pride. He suddenly and rudely woke up to the fact that 
he had a formidable rival--Lord Shiva--and here lay His most arrogant viceroy. 


'Let the Lord's bull do whatever it likes in the Lord's own compound. How can it 
block the public road?’ he observed in a matter-of-fact tone, without giving vent to his 
wrath. He was sure that the legal point he raised was incontestable. But another old 
villager disarmed him quietly and in a most casual fashion, "This whole universe is the 
Lord's compound, sonny.’ 


Boral had no equal among his colleagues in the art of self-restraint. He would not 
allow the smoke of the burning he was experiencing within to come out. But at once 
he remembered an old tale his grandfather, also a lawyer, used to narrate. It was about 
a certain Sultan's daughter, notorious for her rudeness, who was given in marriage to a 
youth of extreme gentle breed. The bridegroom, however, had a lot of common sense 
and an uncommon strength of mind. He knew that if he was to look forward to a 
tolerable married life, he must impress the bride, at their very first meeting, with his 
temper and personality. Upon entering the bride's chamber, he saw her pet cat sharing 
the nuptial bed. The bride paid no attention to him, but kept herself busy caressing the 
cat. The bridegroom paused for a moment. Then, in a flash, he unsheathed his sword 
and cut the cat into two. The awe which the bridegroom thus inspired in the bride's 
mind went a long way in molding the latter's attitude and conduct towards him--to his 
benefit--for all their years together. The incident soon became widely known through 
whispers. It inspired a henpecked nobleman to carry a cat into his bedroom and cut it 
down in his wife's presence. 'My darling husband! if only you had cut the cat on our 
first night together!’ said the wife, heaving a deep sigh. 


It is the first impression that lasts long. Boral realized that he could not afford to 
appear defeated in this crucial encounter. 


'I understand that there is a police outpost that recently opened here. Where is that?’ he 
asked in a calm voice. 


'There!' A dozen fingers were raised, giving him a wide choice of directions. 


Boral left his car and the chauffeur behind the bull and asked the perspiring uncle to 
lead him to the outpost. A number of villagers followed them. 


'I am Priyanath Boral, Advocate!’ he informed the two constables who offered him 
smart salutations. 


‘But, Sir, the sub-inspector sahib has gone to the weekly market to buy cabbage,’ 
informed one of the constables. 


‘Cauliflower, sir,’ corrected the other. 


'I want my car to proceed along the public road without having to face any hindrance. 
I ask you to do whatever is necessary. 


The uncle explained to the constables the nature of the hindrance the celebrated 
advocate's car was facing. Further, he confided to them how Boral was a dear friend 
not only of the superintendent of police, but also of the magistrate and the Judge 
sahib. 


The constables put on their red turbans, armed themselves with sticks, and went out 
with the complainants, with visibly uncertain steps, though. Others followed them. 


A crowd had collected around the bull and the car. The constable surveyed the 
situation in great earnestness. But before they could do or perhaps think of doing 
anything, the bull stood up and began walking. This sudden welcome change in the 
situation seemed to give the constables a tremendous morale boost. After the 
ceremonial march from the station and with an expectant crowd watching them, they 
could not withdraw that abruptly. Hence, both walked majestically flanking the bull. It 
was not clear to the crowd whether the bull was obliged to keep pace with them or 
they with the bull. 


‘So, the bull is really arrested?’ 


"What else? Do you think the sipahi sahibs and their sticks and red turbans are mere 
jokes?’ 


"Well, law is law.' 
These brief observations were followed by many a sigh. 


The size of the crowd swelled, with more women joining. 


The people of Babulpur had never known such a queer, collective sensation. In their 
memory, the bull had been an intrinsic part of the geography of Babulpur. This bull, 
or its venerable sire who was no more, a bull had always been there, unchecked and 
unpredictable in its movements, verily the symbol of the free, immortal and invincible 
universal soul. 


The bull was approaching the end of the village when an old widow came rushing out 
of her lonely hut and put a garland of jasmine flowers around its horns and prostrated 
herself before it. 

Suddenly the people shouted, 'Jai Baba Babuleshwar!' 

And they repeated the slogan with increasing gusto. 


The bull took a turn. 


From another house came some sandalwood paste which a Brahmin smeared on the 
bull's forehead, and the bull showed commendable patience in letting him do it. 


From the next house came a pair of watermelons. Again, the bull displayed its 
understanding and munched them quietly. Meanwhile the constables had been 
provided with chillums of tobacco which they thankfully enjoyed before resuming 
their slow march with the bull. 


After an hour's stroll the bull returned to the very spot from which it had started. It 
then slowly lowered itself into a relaxed position and closed its eyes and began to 
ruminate. 

‘Jai Baba Babuleshwar!' 

‘Jai to the great bull of the great Lord! 

Suddenly a voice with an unfamiliar accent was heard struggling to make itself 
prominent during the short intervals between the shouts raised by the crowd. People 
became curious. 


'My brothers and sisters!’ 


All became quiet. Boral had taken his position on a small mound. He extended his 
arms in the style of blessing the crowd. 


'My brothers and sisters! Jai to the great Lord Babuleshwar!' 


‘Jai, jai!' 
‘And Jai to the great bull of the great Lord!’ 
‘Jai, jai!’ 


'My brothers and sisters! This is a historic evening. This handsome, sacred bull is the 
glory of our village. Let us unite under the shadow of this bull and resolve to...’ 


Boral kept the audience spell-bound for half an hour, for meanwhile his urge had 
reached a new phase. Earlier he had decided to combine asceticism with criminal law; 
now he saw the prospect of following a new formula, bringing even a third element 
into his lifestyle--politics. He planned to seek election to the State Legislature. 


Manoj Das has written both in English and Oriya and has won many awards. 


Short Story 
The Chair 
K. Rajanarayanan (Translated by V. Surya) 


A house without a chair? 


Everyone in our house suddenly began to feel this way. And that was it: the matter 
was placed on the family ‘agenda’, and the debate commenced. 


A friend of the family had paid us a visit the day before. He was a sub-judge. The man 
could have come in a veshti and shirt like any of us, couldn't he? But no, he had to 
turn up in 'suit-boot'. All we had in our house was a three-legged stool whose total 
height was just three-fourths of a foot. Paati, our grandmother, always sat on it when 
she churned the curds to make butter. As she was on the plump side, our grandfather 
had got the carpenter to make the seat extra broad. 


The sub-judge, too, was on the portly side. There being nothing else in the house for 
him to sit on, we brought out the stool. He leaned one hand on its edge and attempted 
to seat himself. One fiendish thing about this three-legged stool was that if you leaned 
on one side of it, instead of depositing your weight directly on top, it would fling you 
down. We had fallen from it so many times whenever we failed to observe this 
precaution before climbing on it to steal a taste from the ghee-jar hanging from the 
rafters. Just as we were about to open our mouths to warn the sub-judge, he had 
toppled and was rolling on the floor. 


Unable to hold back our laughter, the three of us---my younger brother, our littlest 
sister who was the baby of the family, and I--raced to the back garden. Whenever the 
howls were about to subside, my sister would do an imitation of the sub-judge keeling 
over. This would prolong our laughter. A further cause for mirth was the memory of 
how our parents had struggled to suppress their own laughter as their guest took a 
tumble. 


When the three of us had finished giggling and tiptoed back into the house, there was 
no sign of the portly sub-judge. Or of the three-legged stool. 'Has he taken it with 
him?' asked my baby sister. 


It was after this event that the decision was taken to get a chair made for the house. 
But there was a practical difficulty: no sample was available. There wasn't a single 
chair in our village. Neither was a carpenter who knew how to make one. 


'So let's buy a ready-made chair in town,' said our big brother Peddanna. My father 
replied that no city chair would prove durable. Then Athai, our paternal aunt, came 
forward with the information that a highly competent carpenter lived in a nearby 
village. To hear Athai tell it, not only did he know how to make chairs, but the 
Governor himself had praised the chairs he had made. 


When she heard the second part of Athai's little speech, Mother's look said Yes, yes! 
She's seen everything! She pointedly turned her face away. 


Appa then sent the servant to the village to search out that far-famed carpenter. 
Discussions began on the kind of wood to be used for making the chair. 


'Teak, of course,’ said Paati. 'Only a chair made of teak will be easy to lift, and yet be 
strong and sturdy.’ She sat with her legs stretched out in front of her, stroking her 
calves and shins. Our Paati was very fond of her legs. 


At this moment, in walked Maamanaar, our maternal uncle. Peddanna ran inside and 
brought out the three-legged stool. For a while the very house shook with laughter 
before things settled down. 


Actually, however, Maamanaar was in no danger. He always sat in the same spot 
whenever he came to our house. It was the southern corner of the front hall. Having 
seated himself on the floor, leaning against the pillar which stood there, he always 
unwound his tuft and shook out his long hair. Then he would give his head a good 
scratching and tie up his tuft again. This was his invariable habit. Having done this, he 
would peer closely at the floor around him. Peddanna would pretend to join in the 


search, and impudently remark, 'It doesn't look as though you've dropped any coins 
around here!’ 


Whenever Maamanaar came to our house, we tried to riddle him with our jokes and 
pranks. They fell like paper arrows on him. It's only my son-in-law's family making 
fun of me, after all, he seemed to say serenely, without actually opening his lips--like 
a stone Pillaiyaar by the wayside. Whenever our teasing became too pungent, Mother 
would pretend to scold us, ending always with 'You donkeys!’ 


As soon as Maamanaar sat down, Amma bustled off to the kitchen. Appa scurried 
behind her, meek as a baby goat, but intent on seeing what she was up to. When she 
returned a little later down the long passage from the kitchen, bearing aloft in one 
hand a silver tumbler full of buttermilk flavoured with asfoetida, Appa was right 
behind. Entirely for our delight, he made faces and minced along, mimicking her walk 
exactly, with his empty hand holding up an imaginary tumbler: It seems her brother 
has come on a visit! Look at her fussing over him and serving buttermilk! 


The aroma of asafetida in the buttermilk made us want to have some right away. We 
were quite certain it must be just to drink buttermilk that Maamanaar came to our 
house so often. The buttermilk from our cow was divine nectar, no less. And 
Maamanaar was the worst miser in town; we believed he was so greedy he would 
never give anything away free. 


Maamanaar had bought that milch cow for his little sister, our Amma, at the 
Kannaavaram cattle fair. Whenever he came over, and also just before he left, he'd go 
up to the shed, pat the cow and say some words of praise. Always few and frugal. For 
Maamanaar was wary of the evil eye and didn't want his own too-ardent look to bring 
ill-luck upon it. 


KKK 


My youngest brother and sister doted on its little calf. 'As soon as the milk dries up 
he's going to take the cow back. ..and the calf will go back with it!' My little siblings’ 
fearful anticipation of this separation increased their fondness for the calf and their 
bitter feelings for Maamanaar. The baleful glare from their two small faces should 
have pricked and pinched him all over. But there he was, drinking his buttermilk with 
relish. 


Maamanaar showed a lively interest in the deliberations about the chair and let it be 
known that he would like one made for himself as well. We, too, were glad of some 
support in our enterprise. 'Neem wood is best,' he declared. 'Keeps the body cool. No 
one who sits on a neem-wood chair will ever suffer from piles. 


When he mentioned the neem tree, Appa covertly flashed him an astonished glance. 
Appa had been talking to our farmhand only the day before yesterday about cutting 
down the ancient neem and laying it out to dry! Its wood had seasoned and become 
diamond-hard over long years of standing in the unwatered cattle-pasture. 


Reddanna said, 'Making it out of a poovarasu log would be really good. That's a firm, 
fine-grained wood, without knots. It'll be fine and glossy.’ Our elder sister said 'All 
those woods have a whitish colour. Horrible to look at! Better make it out of some 
wood with a dark colour. Like red sugarcane...or sesame oilcake...' A luxury chair, 
fashioned out of some shiny black wood with a mirror-like gleam, with carved front 
legs, a back curved to support a reclining spine, rear legs stretching as though 
yawning languorously...The vision flashed before our eyes and faded away. 


It struck every one that what she said was absolutely right. And so it was at once 
arranged for two such chairs to be made, one for us and another for Maamanaar. 
When both chairs were finished and delivered at our house, we didn't know which one 
to keep for ourselves and which to send to Maamanaar's house. If you saw one, you 
didn't need to look at the other. They were like Rama and Lakshmana. Finally we sent 
one off to Maamanaar's house. And at once there was the doubt: had we sent away the 
better of the two? 


One by one each of us tried out the chair--and didn't have the heart to rise from it. 
Each felt obliged to get up only because the next person had to have a chance. 
Peddanna sank into it with an appreciative 'Ah...h,' rubbed his hands on its smooth 
arms, tucked up his legs and folded them under him. Athai said, 'We have to stitch a 
cover for it at once, or it'll get dirty. 


My youngest brother and sister fought over it all the time. "You've been sitting on it 
for so long already! Get up, da! It's my turn now!’ she'd shout at him. 


'Ayyo, I've just sat down! Look at her, Amma!" he'd say, crinkling up his face as 
though he were going to cry. 


Like fire the news spread all over the village that a chair had come into our house. 
Grown-ups and children came crowding in to have a look at it. Some ran their hands 
over it. One elderly person picked it up. 


‘Quite heavy! He's made it sturdy,’ he said in praise of the carpenter. 


Some days passed. One night, at around two, someone banged on our door. Peddanna, 
who was sleeping on the inside verandah, opened the door. An important person in the 


village had just died, they said. Our chair was needed, they said, and took it away with 
them. 


Since the deceased was someone of consequence to us, we went as a family to attend 
the funeral. But when we went to the house of mourning, what a sight met our eyes! It 
was on our chair that they had propped up that eminent personage for his last journey! 


Where our village people had now picked up this newfangled notion of seating 
corpses in chairs, we had no idea. People had moved from floor-tickets in cinema 
halls to chair-tickets... 


Whatever the cause, that was the beginning of our chair's tribulations. 


When the 'festivities' in that household were over, they dropped our chair off in our 
front yard. Just looking at it gave the children a fright. We had the servant take it to 
the well at the back, scrub it down with a handful of straw and wash it with fifteen 
large buckets of water. For several days no one had the courage to sit on it. We just 
didn't know how to make it usable once more. 


Fortunately, one day a visitor came to our house. The chair was ordered in for him, 
but he said, 'Don't bother, I'll just sit down here!' and went towards the cloth-mat. 


Alarmed that he would seat himself there and neglect the chair, the entire family 
rushed up to him to persuade him to sit on it. The moment he did so, my little brother 
and sister fled to the backyard. Then they kept peeping in from time to time to see if 
anything happened to him. 


It was not until the next day, when a local elder dropped by and happened to sit on it, 
that we were reassured of its safety. 'Already he's practicing how it'll feel!’ Peddanna 
said secretly into my ear. 


This was the way we had the chair 'seasoned' once again: the old people in the house 
sat on it first. The little ones were still afraid. 'Please sit down a bit first!' my big sister 
would beg my younger brother. 'Why can't you sit down first?’ he'd snap back. 


It wasn't until Suganthi, the girl who lived in the next street, came over and seated her 
one-day-old baby brother on the chair that the children began sitting on it without 
fear. 


Again, one night somebody died and they carried the chair away. This began to 
happen more and more often. Sadly we let them take it away each time. The mourners 


who came asking for the chair understood our sorrow quite differently: they would 
assume we, too, were mourning the death of their kinsman. 


It was irritating, too, to have our sleep disturbed. 'Don't know why these wretched 
people have to go and die at such unearthly hours!' said my elder sister one night. 


'A fine chair we've made--for every corpse in the village to sit on! Tchai!' said 
Peddanna wearily. 


'The chair was ordered at an unlucky hour,’ Athai declared. 
Peddanna finally came up with an idea. He and I decided to keep it to ourselves. 
One day Amma sent me on some errand to Maamanaar's house. 


As soon as he set eyes on me, Maamanaar said hospitably, 'Do come in, Maapillai! 
Would you perhaps like to chew some betel?’ Answering his own question, he added, 
"When schoolboys start chewing betel, chickens will grow horns and start butting us!’ 


I gave him Amma's message and went home. 


That night, at an untimely hour, there was a knock at the door. Every one in the house 
was fast asleep. I woke Peddanna. Some people from a house of bereavement stood 
waiting outside. Peddanna led them out into the street. I went along too. When they 
had finished telling us what they had come for, he coolly replied: 'Oh, the chair...? It's 
in our Maamanaar's house. Go and ask him. He'll give.’ Having sent them away we 
came back inside and laughed noiselessly. 


Fuzzy with sleep, Appa turned in bed and asked, "Who came?’ 


'Oh, someone wants to borrow our...bullocks for threshing, what else?’ Peddanna 
said. Pulling the sheet over himself, Appa rolled over to the other side. 


The deluge had shifted course--now it was Maamanaar's turn to be swamped! 
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Several days later when I went to Maamanaar's house, he was sitting on the floor and 
chewing betel. He greeted me with his habitual smile and chatter. 


"Why, you're on the floor! Where's the chair?' I looked around. As he spread lime on a 
betel leaf, he gave me a probing look, and smiled. Then he said, serenely, 'I told them 
to keep the chair. To use it for such occasions. A chair's needed for that too, isn't it?’ 


I just didn't know what to say. Returning home I rushed in, intending to tell Peddanna 
this piece of news. But somehow my feet gradually slowed down by themselves. 


K. Rajanarayanan is one of the second-generation Tamil short story writers who 
transformed the genre in that language. V. Surya is a noted translat 


Short Story 
The City of Death 
Amarkant (translated and abridged by Sayid Mahnowar) 


Stepping out his house, Ram looked up and down the lane. The sky, vaulted 
over like a great blue tent, shed a soft light over the treetops in the park in 
front. By this time the mohalla used to come alive with a soft buzzing sound 
and shrill laughter. But today no women or children were to be seen around. 
Only an eerie silence like a coiled serpent ready to strike. People stood in 
twos and threes in front of houses, talking in hushed tones like conspirators. 





Ram was a middle-aged man, short and small-built, his eyes red-rimmed 
and swollen, his shirt torn at one shoulder, his trousers crumpled and 
looking like a pair of slept-in pyjamas. He looked at the sky and sighed 
deeply. 


He walked a few steps and then stopped, fear creeping over his face. As he 
stood there straining hard to listen, a noise drifted in from a mohalla on his 
left accompanied by cries of 'Kill! Kill!’ A loud patter of feet and then he 
saw some people running towards him. Should he run back to his house? He 
fell back a couple of steps. The people standing in front of their houses had 
not moved; they were still standing there and talking as before. Feeling a bit 
reassured, he tried to make out what the hubbub was about. Dogs! Dogs 
barking and fighting in the next mohalla. So even dogs were flying at each 
other's throat! He tried to smile but the smile died on his face like a burst 
bubble. 


It was going to be eight. The curfew had been lifted after many days--four 
hours in the morning and the same period of time in the afternoon. 


‘Be careful!’ Ram's wife had warned him in a beseeching tone as he stepped 
out of his house. 


What did she mean? Who wanted her advice? Wasn't he already scared 
enough? 


‘So you want that something should happen to me?' he barked at her. 


His wife started sobbing and he felt sorry at his rudeness. But sentiments 
had no place in an atmosphere of fear; they were swept away like pebbles 
before onrushing floodwaters. Further on, two people joined Ram, which 
appeared to be pre-arranged, and they resumed their walk. Their faces 
looked pinched and they cast furtive glances at one another as they walked, 
as if they had committed a crime and were afraid of being found out. 


‘Any news?’ one of them asked in a muffled voice. 

"They stabbed a man near the railway station,’ the other replied. 
‘A Hindu?’ 

"No, a Muslim.’ 

‘Is it true they found a dead girl's body in Himmatganj?’ 

es.’ 

‘A Muslim?' 

'No, a Hindu. ' 


Ram wordlessly listened to their talk and felt as if someone was twisting his 
heart. 


They had come to the end of the lane where a brick wall took off and ran 
along the entire length of the next lane, obviously in an attempt to keep 
people apart, but it did not seem to have worked. Bricks had been pulled out 
in many places, creating gaps for people to pass through to the Muslim 
mohalla on the other side. After independence the people of both the 
mohallas had started living in amity, the Hindus buying milk from Muslim 
milk-sellers and the Muslims provided with credit in Hindu banias' shops. 
They attended each other's marriages and played cricket and football 
matches against one another. 


Only two years ago, Jameel, a boy from the Muslim mohalla, had become 
very popular in Ram's mohalla. Fond of drama and music he had played the 
role of Subhadra in 'Veer Abhimanyu'--a mythological play--and had been so 
wrapped up his role that while lamenting Abhimanyu's death he had 
collapsed on-stage and injured his head badly on the boards. This one role 
alone had made him popular with the Hindus. But now everything had 
changed. Now people had taken to violence, generating fear and hatred. 
Jameel's popularity had ended with one stroke. 


They walked past the wall, each vying with the other to stay in the middle 


and getting hedged out. Ram, who was walking along the edge of the lane, 
saw a young man come towards them, and looked around with alarm. 
Barefooted, wearing a dhoti, his thick tuft flying in the air, a sandal-paste 
mark on his forehead, he looked a professional pundit. And, as they soon 
learnt, with the lifting of the curfew, he had hastened to this locality to 
conduct a puja and was now headed home. He was looking for some co- 
religionists in whose company he could walk through the troubled zone. 


Tl come with you,' he had said breathlessly. 


Grimly trying to keep close to the group he would often get dislodged and 
then jump back. His antics annoyed the others but they soon relented, 
thinking he was the most vulnerable of them all. His appearance alone 
would proclaim him to be the most Hindu among Hindus. 


The narrow road looked bleak, like the parting of a widow's hair. Like last 
night's hazy dream, Ram remembered having seen burgqa-clad women and 
shrill children whenever he passed by this road. But they were nowhere to 
be seen today. Nor was old Kariman, the wood-stall owner's mother whom 
Ram had often seen raucously calling out to her son, 'Eh, Shabbir!’ There 
were only some people standing before a tea-shop, scowling at passers-by 
without raising their heads, their lips contorted in nasty smiles. 


Ram and his friends accelerated their pace but their legs seemed to be giving 
in. After walking some distance they came to a Hindu basti--huts and 
tenements, straw roofs and garbage heaps. The drains were choked, the 
water in them black. An old man was sitting in front of his house, his body 
caught in a paroxysm of coughing. 


'I think nothing of going out alone on a dark night,' the young pundit said, 
grinning. Then he walked off, throwing out his chest. He had come to his 
own basti. 


On the main road, the two friends took a different route, leaving Ram 
standing there, gaping after them. Normally a busy thoroughfare, it now lay 
deserted. Only a stray rickshaw or two went past. Shops were closed. Even 
the temporary pavement cycle repair shops were missing. Sometimes a 
small group of seedy-looking people would suddenly appear at one end of 
the road and walking briskly, as suddenly disappear round the other end. 
Only a few minutes back, a small batch of Muslim workers had passed by, 
stumbling into each other like sheep. Ram walked on, every once in a while 
looking back over his shoulder, unsure of himself, like the jackal that had 
strayed into town. He thought there was some danger lurking in every 
corner. He seemed to be wallowing in an eerie silence in which even a 
small, muffled voice resounded like the cry of a charging crowd. He wished 
he had not stirred out of his house that morning. But go to work he must. He 


worked in a small establishment in the Civil Lines and absence from work 
meant a cut in his wages. 


Another small Muslim locality. People standing in small bunches on the 
road glared at him as he passed them. His body went limp with fright but he 
doggedly kept on for fear of running into some trouble. Then he saw a 
young man of about twenty wearing a vest and lungi running towards him, 
brandishing a knife. Ram had, in fact, seen him from a distance and had felt 
so petrified that he had lost his voice and could not even shout to the riot 
police who had been patrolling that area and were still within hailing 
distance. The young man came advancing. Ram quickly stepped aside. The 
man ran past him laughing and disappeared into a side lane. 


Ram had almost stopped breathing. His teeth clattered. For an instant the 
faces of his wife and children rose before his eyes. 


Another man, wearing a lungi and kameez, was heading for him. 'Babuji, go 
your way,' the man said. "There's nothing to fear. These outsiders bring a 
bad name to the mohalla. You look the other way for a minute and things 
start happening. Oh, what bad times! You buy milk from Majid, don't you?’ 


Ram looked at the man intently but failed to place him. Was the fellow 
trying to play some trick on him? 


"Yes,' he answered without stopping. 


"Majid is my uncle. You just walk on. There's nothing to fear. But one thing, 
Babuji, stay indoors for another two or three days. These are bad times." 


Ram kept walking as if in a trance. He felt that the young man was still 
chasing him, brandishing the knife in the air. 


His confidence returned as he reached the crossing. People were going 
about, looking lost. Ram stood there, bewildered. Everybody seemed to be 
trying to escape from something. A rickshaw was coming in his direction. 
‘Civil Lines!’ the rickshawallah cried, 'One passenger!’ 


The hood of the rickshaw was pulled over to the front. So Ram could not 
see the other occupant of the rickshaw. He quickly settled the fare and got 
in. A tremor ran through his body as he settled on the seat and looked 
sideways. It was a bearded Muslim, hollow-cheeked, sunken-eyed, wearing 
a thin shirt and pyjamas. He gave Ram a hostile look. 


The rickshaw started. They sat there glued to the edges of their seats to keep 
their bodies from touching. Ram noticed that the man's eyes frequently 
travelled to his waist and his trouser pockets. Ram knew why. He himself 


was keeping a watchful eye on the man's waist. 

Eight or ten people were standing on the footpath in front of an eatery, three 
of them hefty, like wrestlers. One of them pointed towards the rickshaw, and 
the others, following his gaze, glared at it. "Ya Khuda!' the man in the 
rickshaw muttered. 

Ram looked at him startled. The man was holding his head against the hood 
of the rickshaw, his eyes wide and his knees shaking. Ram knew why the 
man was looking so frightened. Only a short while ago he had himself had a 
similar experience. 

‘Pull yourself together, you hear me!’ Ram shook the old man's shoulder. 

He gave Ram a helpless look. No sound came from his mouth. 

‘Are you ill?’ 


'No...no,' the man mumbled. 


‘Don't be scared,’ Ram said matter-of-factly. "There's nothing to be scared 
about.' 


Ram was surprised at the tone of his voice. He had uttered the reassuring 
words mechanically, without meaning anything by them. Would he have 
said these words so blandly a few days ago. when he was still human, a 
feeling man? 


The rickshaw had left the eatery far behind. The bearded man was now 
sitting up straight and looking better. 'What bad times!’ he muttered. 


"Yes, we are passing through bad times,’ Ram echoed the old man's feelings. 
‘People are dying like rats. Yes, like rats in a plague.’ 
"Yes, both Hindus and Muslims--they are dying like rats." 


‘It's only the poor that get killed. I live from day to day. I earn and eat. 
We've gone without food for three days.’ 


"Where do you work?' Ram asked. 
‘National Tailoring House. A grown-up can put up with hunger, but not the 


children. How can one bear to see the children starving before one's own 
eyes? I had to come out today.’ 


"Yes, I know. That's how things are.’ 


"Believe me, women have deserted their houses and are living in others' 
houses cooped up like hens. People are starving. Some have sold their 
bicycles, others their watches. Some have even pawned their wives' 
ornaments.’ 


"Both sides are to blame.’ 


'I know. Nobody is above board. I've a couple of Hindu friends. But now 
they avoid me. Why blame them? I also try to avoid them.' 


‘That's the whole trouble. And one reason why we're always down and out.’ 


"True, if we learn to live in amity no one would dare push us around like 
this. 


They fell silent. Their bravado seemed to have run thin. Like a sick man 
losing his appetite, Ram had lost his urge to talk. The rickshaw was going at 
a fast pace and they sat looking into the distance. Sometimes even the truth 
had a false ring. Did the man really mean it? It flashed through Ram's mind 
that the fellow had kept agreeing with him just to save his skin. 


They reached the Civil Lines. The bearded man asked the rickshaw-driver to 
stop this side of the crossing. He paid his fare and walked off without 
looking back. He had walked a couple of steps when he abruptly stopped as 
if he had remembered something. He came back to Ram and smiled. 


'I don't know whether I'll live through the day to be able to get back home in 
the evening,’ the old man said. 'Well, goodbye. God willing, we shall meet 
again.’ 


He turned and swiftly walked away, throwing out his legs outlandishly. The 
rickshaw resumed its journey. Ram got down at the crossing. His eyes were 
filled with tears. Whether they were tears of gratitude for the old man or 
tears of helplessness at his own plight, he could not decide. But the painful 
situation seemed to give him a vicarious satisfaction. Although he was still 
feeling too shaken to savour any happiness or feel sad, yet his heart softened 
towards the old man. The man, whom a short time ago he had taken for a 
murderer, was tender like a lamb! 


He looked around as he walked. Everything looked so cheerful and bright-- 
the green trees, broad roads, beautiful shops. Then he remembered that he 
had to return in the evening by the same route and his heart became leaden 
as if a heavy weight had been placed on it. A sharp wind had risen, sounding 
like a woman moaning. Since the riots started the koel must have called 


countless times but he had never taken any notice of it. But now it sang on 
and on. 


Amarkant, born in Uttar Pradesh in 1925, wrote four collections of short 
stories and half a dozen novels in Hindi. Sayid Mahnowar is an 
academic/translator. 


Short Story 
The Colour Blue 
Vijay Chauhan (translated by S. Rai) 


An emaciated old body. Hollow cheeks. A murky film of moisture covers 
listless brown eyes sunk deep in their sockets, giving them a strangely stony 
look. His overgrown hair is matted and quite grey. Pants that obviously l 
haven't been washed in ages. Worn-out shoes with no laces. A faded blue artworks by t h 
blazer, ancient and threadbare. It is patched in a couple of places and a lisa 
single button precariously holds the two sides together. A leather satchel in 

a battered condition. 





A deep melancholy steals over me whenever I see this man. I'm not sure 
what it is that saddens me is it the sight of him or of the blue of his blazer, 
now faded and quite lackluster? 


I love the colour blue. When I was a child I made all my pictures in blue. I 
would lie on my cot in the evening and gaze at the blue sky for hours. I 
possessed a blue coat too; and it was my favourite. Now when I look at his 
coat, I feel a pang for that blue which is no more. The colours I loved once 
have all vanished. The sight of them doesn't make me happy either. The 
clear blue sky and the white clouds swinging from it no longer urge me to 
break into song. 


I remember a time, perhaps very long ago, when the wind tangling in the 
trees, rivulets breaking the silence of the forest, clouds floating across the 
sky, the chirping birds all of these would make me want to sing with 
abandon. 


Today a strange desolation settles over me when I see his patched coat and 
his inanimate eyes. 


One day I stopped him and asked, 'Where is it that you go every day? You 
are old now; you should stay at home.' He stopped, but did not seem to 


understand what I had said. 


‘Is there anything I can do for you?’ 


"Well, there are many things I need done. But what is it that you can do?’ 
‘I can repair broken-down machines.’ 
"What kind of machines?’ 


‘All kinds. Sewing machines. Gramophones. Electric fans. I can mend 
anything in the house that's not working.’ 


I gave him my address and asked him to come by. 


He passed my house every morning but never came in. I called out to him 
one day. He came inside and asked, 'Is there anything I can do for you?’ I 
brought out the gramophone and placed it in front of him. He sat down on 
the steps, opened his leather satchel and asked, "Well, what's wrong with 
this?’ 


"There's nothing the matter with it, yet, but I'd like you to clean it for me 
anyway, and oil all the parts too. 


He opened the satchel and looked at me without a word. 
"Why, what's wrong?’ I asked. 


"There's noting in my bag.' Having said this, he closed the bag and looked 
like he wanted to go. 


'If I get you some oil and a rag, will you clean this for me?’ 


He sat down on the veranda steps again. I got him a rag and some oil. He 
began to clean the gramophone. He asked me for a screwdriver. He opened 
all the screws and took the machine apart. He oiled all the parts and then 
said, 'Keep all these away carefully for the time being. I'll finish the work 
tomorrow.’ 


I did what he told me to. But he did not return for several days. One day I 
hailed him again. 


He came to the verandah and asked, 'Is there anything I can do for you?’ 
'A gramophone's been taken apart. It needs to be put together again.’ 
He sat down on the veranda steps. I put all the gramophone parts before 


him. He opened his empty leather bag and looked at me. I went inside and 
fetched him the screwdriver. After working with the screwdriver for a long 


time, he said, 'I can't do this.’ 


He fixed his listless brown eyes on me. They were obscured with tears, or so 
it seemed to me. 


‘It's not your fault if you can't mend this. Why do you take it to heart?’ he 
did not wipe his eyes. A dirty film of moisture still clouded them. 'T've 
forgotten how to repair things. But maybe I'll remember if I work at it long 
enough.’ 


He picked up the screwdriver and worked with it again. 


"Keep this screwdriver in your bag. I'll put these parts away carefully. You 
can come and work at them every day. 


He put the screwdriver in his satchel and went away. 


One day he was sitting in the verandah, working on the machine as usual, 
when a man came up to me and said, 'Why did you let this man come in? He 
doesn't know how to repair anything.’ 


Then he turned to the man in the blue coat and said, 'Come with me now. 
You've ruined the gramophone already.’ 


The man in the blue coat stretched his legs out. He was obviously reluctant 
to go. 


'If you won't come willingly...’ the younger man grasped his hand and 
dragged him to his feet. He wrenched the screwdriver away from his 
clenched fist and put it near the gramophone. The man in the blue jacket 
was still unwilling to leave. The younger man lifted him up in his arms. The 
man in the blue coat caught hold of the other's shirt with one hand and 
pulled off his glasses with the other. "Watch it! Make sure you don't break 
my glasses...' Then the younger man said to me, 'Well, I'll go now. I'm 
taking him with me, too.' 


I could see that. I said, "But why do you treat the poor fellow like that? He 
works here every day; how does he bother you?’ 


'I am his son!' 


The glasses dangled from the father's hand but he still clung to his son's 
shirt with the other. 


"Now don't you ever step out of the house again without telling me!’ 


T will.’ 
"No, you won't. I'll take away your bag and your blue jacket.’ 


The father returned the glasses. He fumbled with the buttons on his son's 
shirt and muttered, 'Okay, I won't step out of the house again without telling 
you.’ 


The son put him down. The father picked up his bag and looked at me. The 
film of muddy moisture had covered his eyes again. 


He went away with his son. I watched his blue coat fading far into the 
distance. A drifting patch of dismal sky, the sight of which no longer filled 
me with rapture. 


Vijay Chauhan (1931-1988) lived in Delhi and United States, and wrote two 
notable collections of short stories. S. Rai is an academic/translator. 


Short Story 
The Devotee 
Abdul Bismillah (Translated from Hindi by Jai Ratan) 


Pir Saheb was resting inside on a mattress while his associates were sitting outside on the 
verandah crowded with devotees, whom they were initiating into the various ways of intoning 
the holy words. They twisted their mouths into comical shapes and swayed their heads while 
reciting them and the devotees assiduously aped the manner of their preceptors. 


My grandfather was sitting among those devotees. He had had his beard trimmed after many 
months and was wearing the sherwani which had been consigned to a box for these many years. 
In his younger days the sherwani had formed the main item of his dress and he wore it every day. 
Later on, he used it on special occasions such as a festival or a feast. And now he wore it very 
sparingly, only when he went to make his obeisance to Pir Saheb. The sherwani had three 
conspicuous patches and its collar had frayed and looked like a tattered frill. He had its pockets 
altered and kept money in them. But that day his pocket contained only a soiled and dog-eared 
two-rupee note. His hand frequently felt the note as he sat there reciting the holy words. 


I was sitting by his side, raptly watching him. In fact, I was feeling utterly bored, my luck not 
having provided me with any device to dispel the boredom I often fell a victim to. After Abba's 
death I had started living with Grandfather and he took me along wherever he went. Whatever 
the occasion, he always got embroiled in some controversy--about the country, about religion or 
about our community. Most of what he said went over my head. I had no interest in these 
discussions. It was boring! But even so, I resolutely stuck it out with him. 


Nowadays our house was steeped in gloom; everything looked so bleak. After Abba's death it 
had become a hotbed of squabbles. My Abba had been the sole breadwinner of the family and 


with his passing away our income had shrunk seriously. Grandfather was not up to much and my 
uncle had separated from the family. We were eking out an existence by selling our property bit 

by bit. Because of these financial difficulties my mother often tried, through my grandmother, to 
prevail upon Grandfather to let her go and live with her parents. But he would have none of it. 


'If my son is gone, has that made my daughter-in-law redundant?’ Grandfather would argue. 
‘She's as much a part of our family now as she was then. 


This would always end in a quarrel with my grandmother. As a result, Mother could neither 
leave the house nor have any peace of mind. Unfortunately, I could not remain aloof from these 
bickering. Sometimes, being too young to understand the gravity of the situation, if I happened to 
make some extravagant demand, I would come in for a thrashing. After beating me, Mother 
would keep crying for a long time. but that only added to the tension. 


As compared to us, Uncle was not badly off. But he never bothered to give my grandfather any 
monetary help. If he came to invite Grandfather on Bakri-Eid it would lead to a serious row. 


‘I denied myself every comfort to have you educated and to teach you some craft,’ Grandfather 
would say. "Was it to face these wretched times? As soon as your wife came home you washed 
your hands of the family. You never care to find out whether this old man or the old woman is 
hungry or going about naked for want of clothes. And today you have come to show your 
affection for us? I piss on your food.’ 


Uncle was not in the habit of taking things lying down. In reply, he would say something nasty, 
with my aunt doing her best to fan the flames. Angered, Grandmother would beat her breasts and 
cry. The festive mood would change into a feuding tit-for-tat. Amma would also start crying 
while I could do nothing but look on helplessly. 


Then I saw a great change coming over Grandfather. He read the namaz five times a day and 
never quarreled with anyone. By the time I had left my childhood behind he had retired from his 
schoolteacher's job. Till then he had never said the namaz except on Eid or some such festival. I 
was surprised at this sudden change. 


Then he started making occasional trips to the city. Later on I learnt that he had become a 
devotee of a Pir Saheb. 


Apart from the portion of the house that had gone to Uncle, three rooms fell to our lot. Of these 
we had rented out one room to a man of our village. We ourselves lived in the second room. The 
third was filled with junkiron rods, discarded chairs and charpoys, tattered clothes and heaps of 
such other rubbish. Grandfather had made a place for himself in that room by spreading out a 
tattered floor-mat in one corner. He kept an aluminum pot by the side of the mat. An old apron 
cloth spread on the floor served to hold the Holy Quran. His meals were sent to him in the room 
and he ate them without demur and then returned to his prayers and meditation. He rarely left the 
room--not even in summer. 


Some signs of liveliness appeared on his face only when there was news that Pir Saheb had 
come to the city. Grandfather would immediately start making preparations to go to the city. He 
washed his clothes in the river and got his beard trimmed by the barber. Then taking me along he 
would set out for the city. 


Generally, he didn't have any money on him. He had to ask for it from grandmother who never 
parted with it without a squabble. 


That day too, asking me to wait, he went to grandmother to ask her for some money. 
"What's it that you want?' she asked in a mocking tone. 

‘I want some money,' Grandfather tossed off the request with a casual air. 

"You think I've trees that grow money?’ grandmother said in a sharp voice. 

‘Don't be angry. Pir Saheb has come.’ 

"So what? How am I concerned, tell me.' 

‘I must have something to offer Pir Saheb.’ 


"Where's the need?' Grandmother cried. 'What good does it serve your becoming a devotee? Has 
it lessened your worries?’ 


Grandfather flared up. This question was a direct attack on his convictions and faith. 


‘Get out of here!’ he shouted. 'Be gone, all of you. This is my house. As long as I earned, all of 
you cheerily chewed the meat from the bone. Not a word you uttered--as if you were tongue-tied. 
Now that only the bone is left you want to throw it away. Have I no say in this house? Your 
stomach churns food because of me. It's the rent of the room that keeps you going. What do you 
do with all that money? I want a clear account.’ 


The last statement, in fact, had taken the force out of Grandfather's argument. It was no 
grandmother's turn to go full tilt at him. 


"What rent are you speaking of?’ she cried. ‘Here, I'm ready to give the account of those measly 
twenty rupees. If I stop taking in tailoring jobs your neck will lose its stiffness in no time.’ 


"Yes, I must have the account,’ Grandfather insisted. "What have you done with those twenty 
rupees, tell me?’ 


Grandmother started reeling out the details of those expenses. It transpired that all that was left to 
her now was a two-rupee note which she had tied to the end of her orhni. 


She undid the knot and threw it in front of Grandfather. Then she started crying. Grandfather 
picked up the note without uttering a word and put it in the pocket of his sherwani. Gesturing to 
me to follow him, he started for the city. 


The skirmish between my grandparents made me sad. Grandmother's weeping face haunted me 
and I felt like crying. It set me thinking. Why did it happen like this, I asked myself. In the end I 
felt that religion was at the bottom of it. If religion is for the good of the people why do 

these pirs accept money from the poor? But I could not gather the courage to put this question to 
Grandfather. 


The city was about eight kilometers from our village. Walking the entire distance we arrived in 
the city in the evening and went to the place where the Pir Saheb was staying. 


He had arrived ahead of us and the ceremonial welcome in his honour was already under way. 
Platters of food covered with handkerchiefs and wafting tempting smells were being brought in. 
Some people were being initiated into the pir's fold with great fanfare and a gawwali had been 
arranged in his honour in the evening. 


I was feeling ill at ease with the pomp and show of the place. It was something entirely new to 
me. At night when I joined the congregation I was feeling very hungry. I told Grandfather about 
it several times but he just ignored it. I wanted to cry to express the state of my stomach, but 
could not. 


I saw that people from among the audience were throwing currency notes at the singers to 
express their appreciation for the couplets they sang. Grandfather's hand went into 

his sherwani pocket again and again but then he would take it out empty from his pocket and curl 
up his nose to denote that he did not think much of the couplet. I feared that if Grandfather gave 
away the note to a singer I would burst out crying and tell him I was famished. Why should he 
give it away instead of feeding me? But things had not yet come to such a pass. 


At last I fell asleep in the early hours of the morning and when I woke up I saw Grandfather 
saying his prayers with other devotees. He had laid me to sleep in a corner. I woke up with a 
pang of hunger but I told Grandfather nothing about it. 


Suddenly all the devotees stood and lined up in the passage. Pir Saheb was ready to depart and 
had stepped out into the verandah. His two associates were standing a little apart from him and 
the devotees were going to Pir Saheb, one by one, to receive his benediction. I saw that while 
shaking hands with him they slipped a five-rupee or ten-rupee note into his hand. Then they 
kissed his hand and stepped back, making room for the next devotee. 


I looked at Grandfather's face. I feared he would start crying, so overwhelmed he looked. And so 
humble, so helpless. 


I was taking stock of the situation when I saw Grandfather drawing near Pir Saheb. He quickly 
stepped forward and while shaking hands with him slipped the two-rupee note into his palm. 


He had bent low to kiss Pir Saheb's hand when the venerable man quickly withdrew it from 
Grandfather's clasp and stretched it out towards another devotee. For a second Grandfather stood 
stupefied. Then he caught hold of my arm and pulled me away. 


Abdul Bismillah has written widely in Hindi. He teaches at Jamia Milia Islamia in Delhi. Jai 
Ratan is a founder member of Writers' Workshop, Kolkata. 


Short Story 
The First Party 
Attia Hosain 





After the dimness of the verandah, the bewildering brightness of the room 
made her stumble against the unseen doorstep. Her nervousness edged A 
towards panic, and the darkness seemed a forsaken friend, but her husband Hasan Imam 
was already steadying her into the room. 


'My wife,' he said in English, and the alien sounds softened the awareness of 
this new relationship. 


The smiling, tall woman came towards them with outstretched hands and 
she put her own limply into the other's firm grasp. 


'How d'you do?' said the woman. 
"How d'you do?' said the fat man beside her. 


'I am very well, thank you,’ she said in the low voice of an uncertain child 
repeating a lesson. Her shy glance avoided their eyes. 


They turned to her husband, and in the warm current of their friendly ease 
she stood coldly self-conscious. 


'I hope we are not too early,’ her husband said. 

‘Of course not; the others are late. Do sit down.' 

She sat on the edge of the big chair, her shoulders drooping, nervously 
pulling her sari over her head as the weight of its heavy gold embroidery 
pulled it back. 

‘What will you drink?’ the fat man asked her. 


"Nothing, thank you. 


‘Cigarette?’ 


"No, thank you.' 


Her husband and the tall woman were talking about her, she felt sure. 
Pinpoints of discomfort pricked her and she smiled to hide them. 


The woman held a wineglass in one hand and a cigarette in the other. She 
wondered how it felt to hold a cigarette with such self-confidence; to flick 
the ash with such assurance. The woman had long nails, pointed and scarlet. 
She looked at her ownunpainted, cut carefully shortwondering how anyone 
could eat, work, wash with those claws dipped in blood. She drew her sari 
over her hands, covering her rings and bracelets, noticing the other's bare 
wrists, like a widow's. 


‘Shy little thing, isn't she, but charming,’ said the woman as if soothing a 
frightened child. 


‘She'll get over it soon. Give me time,' her husband laughed. She heard him 
and blushed, wishing to be left unobserved and grateful for the diversion 
when other guests came in. 


She did not know whether she was meant to stand up when they were being 
introduced, and shifted uneasily in the chair, half rising; but her husband 
came and stood by her, and by the pressure of his hand on her shoulder she 
knew she must remain sitting. 


She was glad when polite formality ended and they forgot her for their 
drinks, their cigarettes, their talk and laughter. She shrank into her chair, 
lonely in her strangeness yet dreading approach. She felt curious eyes on her 
and her discomfort multiplied them. When anyone came and sat by her she 
smiled in cold defence, uncertainly seeking refuge in silence, and her brief 
answers crippled conversation. She found the bilingual patchwork 
distracting, and its pattern, familiar to others, with allusions and references 
unrelated to her own experiences, was distressingly obscure. Overheard 
light chatter appealing to her woman's mind brought no relief of 
understanding. Their different stresses made even talk of dress and 
appearance sound unfamiliar. She could not understand the importance of 
relating clothes to time and place and not just occasion; nor their 
preoccupation with limbs and bodies, which should be covered, and not face 
and features alone. They made problems about things she took for granted. 


Her bright rich clothes and heavy jewelry oppressed her when she saw the 
simplicity of their clothes. She wished she had not dressed so, even if it was 
the custom, because no one seemed to care for customs, or even know them, 
and looked at her as if she were an object on display. Her discomfort 
changed to uneasy defiance, and she stared at the strange creatures around 


her. But her swift eyes slipped away in timid shyness if they met another's. 


Her husband came at intervals that grew longer with a few gay words, or a 
friend to whom he proudly presented 'My wife’. She noticed the never- 
empty glass in his hand, and the smell of his breath, and from shock and 
distress she turned to disgust and anger. It was wicked, it was sinful to 
drink, and she could not forgive him. 


She could not make herself smile any more but no one noticed and their 
unconcern soured her anger. She did not want to be disturbed and was tired 
of the persistent "Will you have drink?', 'What will you drink?’, ‘Sure you 
won't drink?’ It seemed they objected to her not drinking, and she was 
confused by this reversal of values. She asked for a glass of orange juice and 
used it as protection, putting it to her lips when anyone came near. 


They were eating now, helping themselves from the table by the wall. She 
did not want to leave her chair, and wondered if it was wrong and they 
would notice she was not eating. In her confusion she saw a girl coming 
towards her, carrying a small tray. She sat up stiffly and took the proffered 
plate with a smile. 


‘Do help yourself,’ the girl said and bent forward. Her light sari slipped from 
her shoulder and the tight red silk blouse outlined each breast. She pulled 
her own sari closer round her, blushing. The girl, unaware, said, 'Try this 
sandwich, and the olives are good.' 


She had never seen an olive before but did not want to admit it, and when 
she put it in her mouth she wanted to spit it out. When no one was looking, 
she slipped it under her chair, then felt sure someone had seen her and 
would find it. 


The room closed in on her with its noise and smoke. There was now the 
added harsh clamour of music from the radiogram. She watched, fascinated, 
the movement of the machine as it changed records; but she hated the 
shrieking and moaning and discordant noises it hurled at her. A girl walked 
up to it and started singing , swaying her hips. The bare flesh of her body 
showed through the thin net of her drapery below the high line of her short 
tight bodice. 


She felt angry again. The disgusting, shameless hussies, bold and free with 
men, their clothes adorning nakedness, not hiding it, with their painted false 
mouths, that short hair that looked like a mad woman's whose hair was 
cropped to stop her pulling it out. 


She fed her resentment with every possible fault her mind could seize on, 
and she tried to deny her lonely unhappiness with contempt and moral 


passion. These women who were her own kind, yet not so, were wicked, 
contemptible, grotesque mimics of the foreign ones among them for whom 
she felt no hatred because from them she expected nothing better. 


She wanted to break those records, the noise which they called music. 


A few couples began to dance when they had rolled aside the carpet. She 
felt a sick horror at the way the men held the women, at the closeness of 
their bodies, their vulgar suggestive movements. That surely was the 
extreme limit of what was possible in the presence of others. Her mother 
had nearly died in childbirth and not moaned lest the men outside hear her 
voice, and she, her child, had to see this exhibition of...her outraged 
modesty put a leash on her thoughts. 


This was an assault on the basic precept by which her convictions were 
shaped, her life was controlled. Not against touch alone, but sound and 
sight, had barriers been raised against man's desire. 


A man came and asked her to dance and she shrank back in horror, shaking 
her head. Her husband saw her and called out as he danced, 'Come on, don't 
be shy; you'll soon learn.’ 


She felt a flame of anger as she looked at him, and kept on shaking her head 
until the man left her, surprised by the violence of her refusal. She saw him 

dancing with another girl and knew they must be talking about her, because 
they looked towards her and smiled. 


She was trembling with the violent complexity of her feelings, of anger, 
hatred, jealousy and bewilderment, when her husband walked up to her and 
pulled her affectionately by the hand. 


‘Get up. I'll teach you myself.’ 


She gripped her chair as she struggled, and the vehemence of her voice, 
through clenched teeth, 'Leave me alone’, made him drop her hand with 
shocked surprise as the laughter left his face. 


She noticed his quick embarrassed glance round the room, then the hard 
anger of his eyes as he left her without a world. He laughed more gaily 
when he joined the others, to drown that moment's silence, but it enclosed 
her in dreary emptiness. 


She had been so sure of herself in her contempt and her anger, confident of 
the righteousness of her beliefs, deep-based on generations-old foundations. 
When she had seen them being attacked, in her mind they remained 
indestructible, and her anger had been a sign of faith; but now she saw her 


husband was one of the destroyers; and yet she knew that above all others 
was the belief that her life must be one with his. In confusion and despair 
she was surrounded by ruins. 


She longed for the sanctuary of the walled home from which marriage had 
promised an adventurous escape. Each restricting rule became a guiding 
stone marking a safe path through unknown dangers. 


The tall woman came and sat beside her and with affection put her hand on 
her head. 


"Tired, child?' The compassion of her voice and eyes was unbearable. 


She got up and ran to the verandah, put her head against a pillar and wet it 
with her tears. 


Attia Hosain, (1912-1998), is best known for her collection of short stories 
Phoenix Fled and the novel Sunlight on a Broken Column. 


Short Story 
The Front 
Vesham Paavannan (Translated by V. Surya) 


THE shadow moving in the doorway cast a tell-tale reflection on the computer screen. 
It was the boss. I did not turn. I was concentrating on the job. Every now and then he 
kept turning up, contaminating me with his fear, and then going away. Errors were 
adding up just because of these distractions. Correcting them took many extra hours. 


I realised he was still standing there. Out of respect I turned and smiled in his 
direction. Instantly he was near me, with his harried eyes. His face was bathed in 
perspiration, although it was cool inside the room. 


"Will you be able to complete it?’ On his face were lines of doubt. He was wringing 
his hands. This just has to be finished somehow. Before tonight. It's a question of 
reputation for the printing press, really. The first job that's ever come to us from the 
government, from the Leader himself. It's our success in this that's going to decide all 
our future prospects.’ 


I got up from my chair. 'Definitely it can be completed. Please do not worry,’ I said, to 
reassure him. In his frightened eyes a tiny light glimmered and went out. Feeling like 
having a smoke, I left the room. 


I was a foreigner, who had come to work in this country. My proficiency in the 
language and the degrees I had acquired had been useful. In addition, I had some 
certificates testifying to a mastery of computers. They were enough to get me a job. 
The boss's anxiety was not hard to understand. This was the first order placed with 
him by the government, and he had got it on the strength of recommendations that he 
had personally obtained from several individuals, links in an invisible chain. The work 
would embody all these relationships. Delay would destroy them. To earn the 
displeasure of any of the links would be to earn one's ruin. Thinking of this was what 
brought on so much trembling. Though at heart he had faith in my capacity to 
complete the job, he clung simultaneously to his doubt and tormented himself. 


In all there were five hundred odd pages. They were written by the Leader himself. 
That nation's history. Writing was a pastime for him, just like politics. The book was a 
treatise explaining the centuries-old history of his race and of the nation, and its 
culmination in the Golden Age of his own rule. Celebrations for his birthday, the 
release of his book, and the commemoration of the first anniversary of his coming to 
power were all to be conducted on a single day. 


Having had my smoke, I started to work again. I remained continuously at the 
computer, yielding myself up so utterly to the work that I became red-eyed. A few 
dozen pages remained to be keyed in. In order to speed up the work, more than three- 
quarters had already been sent to the camera and plate-making departments. Until all 
the plates had been prepared, run in the machine, the sheets cut and sewn together and 
the covers stuck, there could be no rest. 


I worked all that night. My eyes burned. The letters fell all muddled on the screen and 
I kept sorting them out. Darkness alternately seized my field of vision, and withdrew 
from it. The letters looked like dim stars. I rubbed my eyes and continued. The fingers 
refused to obey the brain's commands. Strange hands seemed to be pressing me down. 
I slumped on the desk and slept off. 


How many hours I lay like that I do not know, but when I woke up it was dawn. I 
looked at the still turned-on screen and panicked. Breathing deeply I sat up straight, 
got up and opened the door and went outside. Rain was falling. The spray soothed my 
hot eyes. 


The boss's car swept in through the water, lavishly swooshing it around. He got out. 
'Have you finished?’ came the question, even as he was climbing the steps. 


‘Only six or seven pages more. That's all.’ 


'Ayyo,' he said. Again, fear and trembling in his face. I was ashamed to tell him that I 
had dropped off to sleep in exhaustion. 


‘Don't you know they have to be packed and dispatched this evening? Tomorrow 
morning is their function. You say it isn't even finished yet! What's to be done? Tell 


' 


me. 


'Within two hours it will be finished.' I entered the computer room once again. He 
went to the printing section. 


In a little while the phone rang. It was those people, of course. They started asking 
about the book. The boss spoke appeasingly to them, his voice humble and subdued. 
'Quick... quick,' he said, creating a flurry of panic. Everyone began to apply 
themselves once again to work. 


Next moment the electricity went off. The boss groaned, 'Ayyo,' and put a hand to his 
head. 


The mind went numb. My first thought, after a while, was: it's quite normal, they've 
just shut off the power because of the rain; it will come back. But by then he'd already 
moaned 'Oh God... Oh God' a hundred times at least. He almost sobbed. Without the 
heart even to sit down, he paced restlessly back and forth. We sat by, wringing our 
hands. 


The morning went by. Even at midday the electricity had not come back. No one had 
the heart to go to lunch. The boss's laments, his anguished face, were distressing to 
watch. Our belief that we could finish the job also began to diminish little by little. I 
contacted the electricity department on the telephone. The entire city had a blackout, 
there was a breakdown at the power station, and it was difficult to estimate how much 
time the repairs would take -- this was the information given out. It pushed us right to 
the brink of hopelessness. 


Cars began to arrive from the Leader's house. With a woebegone face the boss 
answered their queries. They looked at the half-finished work and left. At that point, 
only the covers of the book were ready. In the evening the Leader's private secretary 
himself turned up. He cursed the electricity department in everyone's presence. 
‘Incompetent management!’ he said. Once again there were phone calls, and like a 
trained parrot the electricity department kept saying the same thing over and over 
again. To all those from the government, the boss gave submissive replies. He even 
invited them to spend the night at the press. Once the power was restored, the job 
could immediately be resumed and completed. That was his plan. 


I had no wish to cause any further suffering to a mind already in such anguish. But my 
inner voice kept telling me that even if the power did come back, the job could not be 
done. Yet I nodded my agreement, and the others concurred. The boss had food sent 
in for everyone. He stayed back with us that night. 


Daybreak. Apart from the eyes burning as a consequence of having stayed awake all 
night, nothing had been achieved. The electricity had not come back. Again we 
telephoned the electricity department. They said the breakdown had not been attended 
to. Just as we sat back, disheartened, government cars arrived with the Leader's 
private secretary and a high police official. They took the boss to a separate room and 
said something to him in low tones. The boss just wagged his head. Immediately the 
visitors left. 


The boss called me, told me their scheme. Blank white pages must be put between the 
already printed covers. Just ten such books would suffice -- 'books' from the outside, 
blank pages on the inside. No one outside must find out anything about it. The secret 
must be kept. 


It felt as though a burden had been suddenly lifted. Preparing ten books took half-an- 
hour -- sewing the pages together, sticking the covers, drying them out. We packed 
them up attractively. He invited me to go with him to deliver them, and we went and 
handed them over. 


‘Secret... Secret!’ they warned, as they saw us off. 


We attended the book release ceremony at ten o'clock. A demon of a generator was 
spewing out enough electricity to set the hall awash with light. At intervals of one foot 
from each other stood security guards holding automatic rifles. An elder statesman 
ceremonially released the book, and the Leader's mother ecstatically accepted the first 
copy. Camera and video lights flashed on the dais. As the book's printer, our boss was 
presented and swathed in a ‘golden shawl’. 


The Leader rose, the picture of humility as he bowed before the assembly. 
Tremendous applause. Sounds of acclamation. It took ten minutes for the hall to settle 
down. 


The valedictory speeches commenced. The first was the vice-chancellor of a 
university. A sonorous voice, it twisted and turned, rose and fell. Adept at bestowing 
the appropriate vocal stress on every word, he was especially accomplished in the art 
of praising the Leader with befitting emphasis. He went on and on, piling on praise 
after praise about the book's excellence. He declared that he was quivering with 
eagerness to translate it immediately into English and thus place his mother tongue 


within the purview of the world's acclamation. The minute after the book took shape 
in English, he said, the Nobel Prize would run up and knock on the door. 


The next was a poet. Patriotism, he said, was embedded in the book's many lyrical 
passages, and he quoted examples, flourishing the book we had produced. Next, a 
professor came up and evaluated the Leader's work of research as superior both in 
quality and in cogency to any of the research being done at universities. Then came a 
famous social worker. Delighting in the cool savour of panegyric upon the tongue, he 
said the Leader had strung together historical events with an utter lack of bias, and 
that his style of writing bespoke his humanism. More speeches followed: by a writer 
who had received the title of 'Monarch of Words’, by the leader of the women's wing 
of the party, and by the director of publicity. Word after word of eulogy, followed by 
applause... The whole hall lay in a trance. 


I was shuddering all over. The words they used to distort the truth bewildered me. 
When they held up the book and displayed its cover. I really began to have a doubt 
myself. Was it actually what we had produced, or was it something else? I wanted to 
cry out to the crowd: O great and honoured public! This is not a book. It's just blank 
paper! But I was an outsider. What could I do? I whispered to the boss, but he was 
greatly enjoying the farce, and he shook his head as if to say, "Don't say anything." 
The panic and bewilderment that had plastered themselves upon his face for two days 
had completely disappeared. "Look at the people around us," he told me. Every one 
seated there was in an identical state of mind, in a thrill of devotion, eyes stark and 
Staring. 


‘Isn't this a fraud?' I asked secretly in his ear. The look the boss gave me seemed to 
say, Ada, you little boy! Gently leaning across, he told me -- in my ear, 'This is the 
history of this nation.’ 


And in a furtive voice he added, 'We, too, have connived at it’. 


(Pavannan is a well-known writer in Tamil. V. Surya is a poet/translator.) 


Short Story 
The Match Box 
Balraj Manra (translated from Urdu by K. Wahid) 


He did not know what time it was when he woke up. 


Extending his right hand he reached out for the packet of cigarettes from the table by 
the side of his bed and extracting a cigarette from it held it between is lips. 


Throwing away the packet his hand again groped for the match box. It was empty. 
He flung the match box into the air. 

It hit the ceiling and fell down on the floor. 

He switched on the table lamp. 

Four or five match boxes were lying on the side table. 

He looked into them one by one. 

They were all empty. 

Throwing away the coverlet he got out of bed and turned on the room lamp. 

It was two o'clock. 

The floor was cold as ice. 

It was only two. He had no idea of time. He thought morning was approaching. 
What made him wake up before his time? 

Once one is up it is difficult to sleep again. 


He rummaged through every possible place in the room--the bookshelf, the 
wastepaper basket, his trousers and coat pocket. No matches. 


He shook each and every book. Not a single matchstick. 


He had turned the entire room topsy-turvy. The books were lying in disarray. And so 
were the clothes. His trunk stood with its lid open. 


If someone dropped in at that time! 
Two o'clock in the morning and the room in such a mess! 


What would the visitor think? The cigarette between his lips shook. 


Indeed, a lit cigarette and a beating heart were so akin to each other. 
But where could he get matches at this unearthly hour? 

And if he didn't? 

Oh, hell! 

He thought his heart would stop beating. 

But what would make him come at this odd hour? 

He didn't know what time it was. 

And once awake he couldn't fall asleep again. 

But the matches! Where could he get them at this hour? 
Throwing a chaddar over his shoulders he came out of his room. 
It was a cold December night, bleak and silent. And so dark. 


For sometime he stood undecided in the middle of the road, not knowing in which 
direction to go. 


Then he started walking , not caring to know where he was going. 


A dark and silent night. He peered into the dark distance ahead of him without being 
able to see anything. 


The dim light of the street lamps only accentuated the darkness and the silence of the 
night. 


He stopped at a road-crossing. 


The light here was brighter. The milk-white fluorescent tubes glared down at him. But 
the silence still held its sway. All the shops along the road were closed. 


He walked towards a sweetmeat shop. 


Maybe he could find a live coal in the oven. Or at least an ember on the verge of 
extinction. That would as well serve his purpose. 


There was someone lying huddled up on the plinth of the sweetmeat shop. Looking 
like a bundle. 


He had bent down to look into the oven when the bundle suddenly stirred. 'Who are 
you? What are you doing here?’ 


T'm looking for a live charcoal.’ 

‘Are you mad? The oven is dead.' 

‘So?’ 

'So what? Go back home.’ 

'Do you have matches?’ 

"You mean matches?’ 

'Yes, to light my cigarette.’ 

‘Are you mad? Be gone. Don't disturb my sleep.’ 
'So you don't have matches?’ 


‘Only the shop-owner has them. The oven will only get going when he comes. Now 
scuttle off.’ 


He regained the road. 
The cigarette between his lips shook. 
He resumed his walk. 


The lamp-post. Another. Still another. They were left far behind, their dim light only 
accentuating the darkness of the night. 


Suddenly he stopped walking. There was someone coming in his direction. 
The man barred the way as he came up. 
'Have you got matches?’ 


"Matches? 


"Yes. I want to light my cigarette.’ 

T'm sorry. I'm immune from this accursed habit. 
'I thought..." 

"What did you think?’ 

"Well, that you might have matches.’ 


‘But I don't. I've told you I don't smoke. I have not cultivated this vice. I'm off to my 
home. You also go home.’ 


He move on. The cigarette dangling between his lips shook. 
He walked wearily on, feeling utterly fagged out. He had even lost count of time. 


A lamp-post shedding anemic light. And darkness again. Another lamp-post. Light. 
And darkness again. 


The cigarette between his lips. He wearily dragged his feet. 


The urge to smoke had become pronounced. He must fill his lungs with smoke. His 
body seemed to be disintegrating. 


The cold was seeping though his clothes and the chaddar. He was feeling chilly. 


Then he started shivering as he dragged his feet. He even lost sense of time and 
stopped taking notice of the lamp-post. 


He suddenly stopped short. 
He could see a danger signal ahead of him. 


There was a bridge under repair. A lantern masked with red cloth was hanging from a 
wooden board right in the middle of the road as a warning signal. 


He had just advanced to light his cigarette from the burning wick when a voice rang 
out: "Who's there?’ 


He did not answer. 


As if emerging through a sheet of darkness a policeman came bounding towards him. 


"What were you up to?” 

‘Nothing.’ 

‘Aren't you hearing me? What were you doing?’ 

'Have you a match box?’ 

T'm asking you what you were doing and you ask for matches. Who are you?’ 
'I want to light my cigarette. If by any chance you have matches..." 

'I know you were up to some mischief. ' 


'I was going to light my cigarette. From the flame of the lantern. If you have 
matches...' 


"Who are you? Where do you live?’ 

fOr 

T'm asking you: where do you live?’ 

'At Model Town.' 

'So you want matches? And you live in Model Town. Where's Model Town?’ 
‘Model Town?’ He turned round and pointed in a direction where the place was 
supposed to be located. But he found he was surrounded by a thick mass of darkness 
through which he could see nothing. 

"You'll have to come with me to the police station. You know Model Town is ten 
miles away from here? And you're looking for matches, aren't you? You'll get them in 
plenty at the police station. 

The policeman gripped him by his arm and walked him towards the police station. 
The police station was located at the end of the same road but the road seemed to be 
unending. 


The policeman pushed him into one of the rooms of the police station. 


There were several people sitting round a big desk. 


They were all smoking. 
Packets of cigarettes and boxes of matches lay scattered on the desk. 


‘Saheb, I found this man standing near the bridge. Says he lives in Model Town and 
has been going about in search of matches.’ 


"You, what are you up to?’ 

"With your permission may I use your match box? I want to light my cigarette.’ 
"Where do you live?’ 

'At Model Town. Please, may I use your match box?’ 

"Who are you?’ 

'A stranger here. May I use your match box? 

"How long have you been living at Model Town?’ 

"For three months. May I...?" 


‘Matches! You son of a match box! Call yourself a stranger? Don't I know the likes of 
you? Go home. Or do you want me to clap you into the lock-up? Matches, indeed!’ 


When he came out of the police station he was feeling very tired. 


He slowly started walking down the road. The road seemed to be unending. His nose 
had started running and his body seemed to be going to pieces. 


Smoking is a vice. 
Why didn't he ever try to give up smoking? And if he did not get it? Then? 


He did not know what time it was. He was oblivious of the street lamps. Even 
oblivious of the road. And of his body too. 


He lurched forward as if drunk. 
The dawn began to break, making him stop for a moment. 


He stopped to regain his breath and to compose himself. 


After collecting himself he planted his foot forward. Then he saw a man walking 
unsteadily towards him. 


The man stopped in front of him. There was a cigarette dangling from his lips. 
'Do you have matches?’ 

‘Matches?’ 

‘Don't you have a box of matches?’ 

'That's what I myself am looking for." 


Taking no further notice of him the fellow moved on. The fellow was going in the 
same direction he had come from, and kept on his course. 


Balraj Manra has published more than 30 short stories and is the editor of an Urdu 
literary journal, Shaoor. K Wahid is an academic/translator. 


Short Story 
The Packet of Rice 
Karoor Neelakanta Pillai (Translated by Gita Krishnankutty) 


‘Sir, the rice this child had kept here is not to be found,’ said the teacher of the 
second standard to the head teacher. The head teacher stopped writing, raised 
his head and looked up. He saw fresh tears rolling down the channels they 
had already made on the child's cheeks. He sat for a minute, gazing at the 
tender, famished face. 


"Where had you kept the rice?’ asked the manager of the school. The child 
said, amid his tears, 'In that room.' 


The class teacher explained, 'He kept it where he always leaves it. Another 
child in his group had kept his in the same place and that packet was there.’ 


‘Did you search everywhere? Isn't it anywhere?’ 
The child: 'I looked all over. It wasn't anywhere.’ 
The teacher: 'Didn't you look for it as soon as class was over?’ 


‘T did.’ 


The teacher: "This is really shameful! It's very distressing if children come to 
school just to steal food! 


The head teacher comforted the child. 'Let all the children come. I'll question 
them. I'll find out who it is. And make sure no one does such a thing again. 
Don't cry, child. If you're hungry, take your books and go home.’ 


The teacher: "Will you go alone?’ 
The child: 'I don't want to go now.’ 
"Then go and sit down in class,' said the head teacher. The child obeyed. 


The class teacher discussed the incident for quite a while longer and 
requested the head teacher to take it up seriously. The head teacher agreed to 
everything. 


The bell announcing the end of the afternoon recess rang. The mentors who, 
to get over their tiredness, had stretched out and gone to sleep on the benches 
that had emptied when the children went out got up, rubbed their eyes and sat 
down in their places. 


The children who had been running around playing in the schoolyard, 
ignoring their hunger and the hot sun, came back to the classrooms, 
perspiring profusely. The benches filled with the fortunate ones who had 
come back after partaking of their kanji or rice and the unfortunate ones who 
had come to school knowing full well that nothing had been cooked at home 
that day. The satisfied children who had eaten their packets of rice and the 
little ones who had drawn and drunk water from the neighbouring well to 
take the edge off their severe hunger sat down in their places. Among them 
was the child who had lost his packet of rice. 


The story of the stolen rice spread through all the four classrooms in the 
school, filling them. Each child sent his guessing powers racing towards a 
number of other children. 

‘Sir, Balakrishnan says it was I who took the rice and ate it,’ complained a 
child. He turned to the child who had accused him and said in the same 
breath, 'Thief, it's you who stole the rice and ate it! Thief!’ 

Gopalan said to Joseph, 'It must be Pappu who ate it up.' 


Mathai said, 'I won't keep my rice here any more.’ 


This matter remained the topic of discussion among the children for a long 


time. 


The teachers looked closely at the faces of the little ones seated before them 
to find out the thief. The head teacher, who was in charge of the affairs of the 
school, began to walk around, stick in hand, pursuing the investigation. He 
tried all the levels of persuasion--kind words first, then serious questioning 
and finally force--but to no avail. He then counseled the children, 'Theft is a 
sin. You might be able to hide it from human eyes. But you can't hide 
anything from God. Stealing is an evil habit. If you do it without meaning to, 
you must confess and ask for forgiveness. Then I will forgive you. And God 
will forgive you as well. If you do something wrong and are able to hide it 
one time, you will want to do the same thing again. And you will thus 
become thieves. Haven't you seen policemen catch thieves and take them 
away? You there, haven't you seen that? Is there anyone who hasn't seen that 
happen?’ 


The children: "Yes, Sir.’ 'No, Sir.' 
"Ah! That's what I said. Tell the truth.’ 


No one confessed to having done anything wrong. The child who had lost his 
rice turned around to see whether anyone had confessed. 


But no one had. 


The head teacher then asked each of the children, 'Did you take it? Or you, or 
you? The next child. You?’ 


'I went home for lunch.' 
'I brought my food.' 
'N...no.' 


All the children denied having done such a thing. The teacher asked around a 
hundred and eighty children individually. Then he gave up. He felt ashamed. 
His colleagues respected him. The children worshipped 'Fourth Class Sir’, the 
teacher of the fourth standard; they feared him. The villagers were proud of 
him. The manager thought highly of him. The school inspector was satisfied 


with him. 


The head teacher, who had been unsuccessful in his mission, sat down in his 
broken chair, his face dull and pale. He had no enthusiasm for anything. He 
made a mistake in a sum he did on the blackboard. When he taught 
geography, he refused to accept the right answers the children gave him. It 
was only when a colleague came and told him that it was past timeit was 
already ten minutes late---that he remembered to ring the bell announcing 
that school had ended for the day. 


Everyone left. The man who swept the place waited to lock the building. The 
head teacher was writing and he kept writing until it was past dusk! 


He finished writing and came out. 


That night, as the manager was enjoying listening to the radio after dinner, he 
received this letter: 


Respected Manager, 


A theft took place in our school today. Someone took a packet of rice that a 
child had kept aside for his lunch and ate it up. It was shameful. Such a thing 
has never been heard to happen before. After all, it is thirty years since I 
came here. Today is the first time such a thing has taken place. If it was to 
steal, there are so many things in school that are more valuable than a packet 
of rice. 


Someone who was hungry must have taken it. But there were so many more 
packets that had more rice in them than this one. If it was not a very small 
child who took it, his hunger would not have been satisfied. But would a little 
child do such a thing? Even if it was an older child, how unbearable his 
hunger must have been for him to eat up someone else's food! Children who 
had eaten something in the morning would never risk doing a thing like this. 
If a child had eaten nothing in the morning, his mother would have provided 
some food at least for his lunch. He would not have had to steal. If they had 
to starve morning and noon, mothers would not send the children to school-- 
what if they collapsed on the way! A child might steal a slate or a pencil or a 
book. He might steal a mango or an orange. But to steal rice--and that too, 
without even knowing to whom the packet belonged--no, it is impossible to 
imagine that a child would do that. It is a terrible insult to look a child in the 
face and ask whether he stole rice. Among our teachers, there are some who 
eat nothing at noon. How could we imagine that they would do this? It was 
not the children. Or the teachers. And no strangers came here. Then who was 
it? I? 


Yes, it was I. 
It was I, who am in charge of running this school, who did this. 


I, who am responsible for the intellectual welfare of around a hundred and 
eighty future citizens, for showing them the right and the good way to live. 


I, who control and direct five teachers who work with me. 


I, who punish all the misdemeanours in this school, who must be a model to 
everyone. 


It is I who have to shape the next generation and make them good people 
who stole the food meant for a child's lunch and ate it---a mean thing that 
only a dog would do. 


You may feel not only contempt for me but anger as well. I might have 
brought disrepute to your school. You might be thinking that you will have to 
dismiss me from my post. None of these things seem very important to me. 
The face of that six-year-old child, pinched with hunger, his tears flowing 
because his rice was stolen, gives me pain. 


Just try and imagine why I did this, the act of a dog. I would have done it 
earlier. It was not that I did not have reason to. I just did not, that's all. If my 
companions do not do what I did, it is not because they do not need to; it is 
because they are afraid of an evil reputation. I have gone beyond that. I 
happen to have been born; should I not somehow live? I have worked for 
thirty years and do you know how many people have to be cared for with the 
twelve rupees you give me? Why should you know, isn't it? No one need 
know. 


But even if you do not want to know, all of you will one day. 


Twelve rupees that have to last for thirty days for a family of eight---and in 
these times when everything is so expensive! 


I have to be a model to the children. I have to govern a school I have to work 
all the time on tasks that never end. I have to live a decent and respectable 
life. I too have a mother and a father--who are old and incapable of working. 
I too have a wife and children--who are dependent on me. I too have desires 
and emotions--like you. 


I took a child's rice and ate it up. Was I stealing? Perhaps I was. I tell you 
now frankly--after I had some kanji yesterday morning, I ate no food at all 
for twenty-eight hours. Exhausted with work, I thought I would collapse and 
fall down and I took the three or four mouthfuls of rice belonging to a child-- 


never mind who it was--who must have had some food of some kind three 
hours earlier. Maybe it was wrong. Maybe it was a sin. When I go to the next 
world, maybe I will be forced to answer for it. Maybe I will have to answer 
for it in this world as well. I will do so. 


But tell me this too: What else could I have done? 


K. N. Pillai has published thirty-seven books, most of them short story 
collections. He won the Kerala Sahitya Akademi Award. Gita Krishnankutty 
has translated many short stories and novels from Malayalam into English. 


Short Story 
The Parting 
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The black horse-drawn coach stopped before the back gate of the hospital. , 
Apurba Kanti Das 


That gate was often locked. The doors of the carriage were shut. From the 
window two anxious eyes looked out. Getting down from the top of the 
carriage, the driver patted the black horse and looked around carefully. Then 
he opened the doors of the carriage with deference, and, stepping back a 
little, softly said, 'Madam may alight; there is no one here.' 


A tall woman wearing a black burqa stepped out. A thin veil covered her 
face, through which her translucent fair skin glowed as her eyes took in her 
surroundings. There was no path from that gate to the main building of the 
hospital. It was usual for the patients to use the front gate, where there was a 
cemented road flanked by a lawn and flowers. The back gate, however, 
opened on to a space with overgrown grass, where insects hovered. The 
visitor negotiated this undergrowth with rapid strides and went into the 
office of the head nurse. She lifted her veil; her age was twenty-five, 
perhaps. Beautiful eyes with just a trace of kohl and palms decorated with 
orange dots of henna. She asked the nurse softly, 'Is everything ready?' 


"Madam, you will have to wait a minute.’ 

'Can I see her?' 

"You will have to wait just a little,’ the nurse repeated. She took out some 
cards from the cupboard and began to fill in various columns. She then 
stood up, and, turning to the lady, said, 'Please wait here.' 

The lady inclined her head slightly. With one hand on the stiff white 


triangular cap on her head, the nurse went out with quick steps. Her shoes 
made no sound. Her eyes showed little emotion. Just the determination to 


get through the hours assigned for her duty. 


The rooms of the private patients lined both sides of the corridor. A middle- 
aged woman had fainted in one of the rooms. Her relatives stood by 
anxiously. All had tense, pursed lips. Two young lady doctors were looking 
after her. The patient in the adjoining room was happy. She was to be 
discharged today. A big car stood outside the hospital building. Children 
were making a loud racket and there was a general atmosphere of merriment 
in this room. There were patients in the other rooms as well. Some groaned 
with pain, others were staring with vacant eyes, and most were irritable. 
There was a suffocating heaviness in the atmosphere. The smell of 
medicines, the constricting odour of chloroform and the expressionless, 
harsh faces of the doctors and nurses -- death seemed to be lurking in every 
corner. 


Holding some cards in one hand, the nurse went into the office on the left. 
The room was formidably clean; not a speck of dust. Curtains white as a 
shroud and a shining floor below. 


The doctor was reading the complicated case history of a patient. She lifted 
her head to look at the nurse and returned to the case. The nurse stood by, 
silent. Without looking up, the doctor said, 'Yes?' 


‘Doctor, the patient in bed 26 has completed ten days today. Should she be 
allowed to go? We are short of beds as it is. There are several patients 
waiting to be admitted.’ 


‘Has she put any money in the charity box?’ the doctor asked. 
‘Doctor, she is very poor. She has put in only one rupee.' 


‘That is all right. She may be discharged.’ The nurse placed the card before 
the doctor. She signed it, after which the nurse took the card and left. Now 
she came to the free Maternity Ward and walked up to bed 26. Her face 
wore a meaningful smile. "You have be discharged today. Where will you go 
from here?’ 


'I don't know.' The speaker was a delicate girl of twenty-two or twenty- 
three. She was lively and beautiful and her figure had the pleasing, fresh 
fullness of budding youth. Her sari was of fine material pale blue, with a 
thin border. The sleeves of her tight blouse hugged her rounded arms. Full 
cheeks imparted a charming innocence to her young face. Her large 
expressive eyes were vivacious. 


"How many days have you been away from home?’ asked the nurse. 


‘Ten months.’ 

"Will you remain in Delhi for some time?’ 

"No, I will go away tomorrow,’ she said in an Urdu accent. 
‘Are your things in order?’ 

Yes: 


Bending over her, the nurse said something in a low voice. The girl's face 
mirrored disappointment and defeat. She lowered her eyes. "There is nothing 
to worry about, do you understand?’ the nurse consoled her. The patient's 
nostrils were quivering. 


The nurse picked up the beautiful chubby baby who lay wrapped in a green 
towel. His head was covered with silky curls, making him look like he wore 
a small black cap. The expressionless eyes of the nurse momentarily filled 
with love. She kissed the baby's cheek. He stirred at the nurse's touch and 
his lips moved, as though he was sucking milk. He was quite red, rather like 
raw flesh; his lips were slightly blue, as those of a newborn just beginning 
to suckle are apt to be. The nurse walked ahead and the girl followed behind 
with slow steps. She did not seem quite steady on her feet. Her face was 
white, as though all the blood had been drained from it. When the nurse 
gave her the child, her hands were like ice. 


As soon as she saw the nurse, the lady who had been waiting stood up. 
"Your carriage is at the back gate, isn't it?' asked the nurse. 

"Yes,' replied the lady. 

"That is convenient,’ said the nurse. "There is quite a crowd in front.’ 

The woman slipped a fat, sealed envelope into the nurse's hand and said, 
‘Sister, I hope you realize this is an absolutely confidential matter. You and I 


have known each other for years. Please keep this to yourself!’ 


"Thank you, madam. You can trust us completely. You are an old patient of 
ours. We know you very well.’ 


"Thank you,' came the lady's reply. 


‘Goodbye, then. The doctor will be starting out on her rounds soon. Please 
see that the gate is closed. Thank you.’ 


The nurse quickly went back to her office. 


The carriage was standing where it had been left. The horse was sniffing the 
green grass, oblivious to the world. Seeing the lady approach, the driver 
patted the horse once more and emitted a strange noise 'Hurrr!' The horse 
lifted his neck and flicked off the flies from both his flanks with his short 
tail. Then he looked at the driver as though to tell him he was ready. The 
lady helped the girl climb into the coach. She was holding the tiny baby 
carelessly with one hand. She did not look at the baby even once. The lady 
was Staring at the child unblinkingly. His tiny chest rose and fell with each 
breath. The driver shut the doors of the coach and climbed on top. Touching 
the horse lightly with this whip, he said, 'Come on!’ From a slow trot, the 
horse broke into a gallop. As soon as the carriage entered the driveway, the 
sentry at the gate stood up stiffly and then locked the gate after the carriage 
had passed. 


The last days of March. Winter was limping to an end, though the nights 
were still cold. In the long room at the end of the small courtyard, a bed was 
spread out with simple, rough bedding. There was a pillow without a cover. 
More trouble had been taken over the baby's bed. A clean white mattress 
and small pillows; freshly washed white diapers. The lady dressed the baby 
in a white kurta and a small jacket. Then she tied his diaper. The innocent 
little face began to look even sweeter. The mother still did not look at the 
child. She was staring fixedly at the wall. Her eyes were a mix of fear, 
sadness and despair. She turned to the lady and asked, 'When do I have to 
go?’ 


‘The train leaves at 5:30 in the morning.’ The girl was silent. She cast a 
fleeting glance at the baby and her lips started quivering. She sought support 
from the wall again. The lady looked at the child too and her heart filled 
with secret joy, layered in a strange way with pain. She left. 


The last rays of the setting sun illuminated the wall in front. The evening 
was drawing to a close. Soon night covered the myriad mysteries of the 
world with a black mantle. When the girl was called for dinner, she refused 
to eat. The lady brought her a cup of hot milk, and, after much coaxing, 
succeeded in making her drink it. "What on earth will you be able to do if 
you're hungry?’ was what she said. 


She went away again. The girl did not unpack her luggage. She curled 
herself up in a corner of the bed. When her neck began to hurt on the hard 
edge of the bed, she made a pillow of her arm. Her mind turned to 
recollections of the past. The recent past: the closed carriage, the serious 
face of the lady, the forbidding sound of the horse's hooves and the 
thumping of her own heart. A little before that the ten days spent in the 
hospital; the doctors and nurses, the smell of medicines, the groaning 


patients, death, pandemonium, and then the terrifying silence. These past ten 
months the never-ending quarrels at home, the unbearable exchanges, 
discomfort, the sudden decision to leave home, the grand station of Delhi, 
the lady's magnificent house and then... 


Her wandering mind took her back seven years. She was fifteen years old 
then. She'd had an ostentatious wedding which had sunk her father into debt. 
Hundreds of people had been invited to dinner. She was on top of the world. 
The smiling, carefree face of her young husband swam before her eyes. 
That carefree face...was it not her marriage to him that made her the most 
fortunate creature on earth? With a husband she was rich, a veritable 
Goddess Lakshmi. And then? The desolate grim night that same year, which 
had snatched away all joy and comfort, leaving her with a long and empty 
life. She began to sobj and her eyes flooded with tears. She did not know 
when she fell asleep. 


It was four o'clock. The lady shook her arm gently. She started and her heart 
began to hammer again. The lady said, 'It is four o'clock." 


‘All right.’ 

"Will you drink some tea?’ 

'No.' 

'Do you need anything?’ 

'No.' 

'Is there any message?’ 

'No.' 

‘Do believe me, I won't be offended. Say anything.’ 
'No, not at all.’ 

‘Should I come to the station with you?’ 
'No.' 

‘Should I send a servant with you?’ 


'No.' 


The lady's heart was suddenly gripped with anguish. She went inside. The 
baby was still in the deep and tranquil sleep of infancy. The girl bent down 
and kissed the child. She caressed his soft curls. His lips again began to 
move as though he were sucking milk. 


The lady returned. "Will you not feed the baby one last time?’ 
"What time is it?’ 

Five.’ 

‘It is too late now.’ 


She looked at the child again and pressed her palms against her breasts. The 
milk had begun to flow. There was a painful lump in her throat. 


‘Don't worry, my dear. Your baby will be dearer to me than my own life. I 
do not have a child of my own and .... this child could well have blossomed 
in my own womb, but....' then something seemed to stick in her throat and 
she could not complete the sentence. She handed the girl a thick wad of 
notes. "This is to pay for your travel. All right, then. I bid you farewell.’ 


The girl was overcome by tenderness and gratitude. There was so much she 
wanted to say but her tongue failed her. She lifted a hand to her forehead in 
respectful greeting and climbed into the carriage. The coach rolled forward. 
Moist eyes were fixed on the gate. The lady's strict hold on her emotions at 
last broke. She collapsed on the bed and her body shook with sobs. A stream 
of tears flowed from her eyes. 


The crying of the baby roused her. her heart began to beat loudly. Had she 
done the right thing, she wondered. Would she be able to shoulder this 
responsibility? The infant's cries gained strength. She went slowly and 
picked up the baby. For an instant, the features of a very dear one were 
reflected on the baby's face. 


Should she write to Shahid abroad and tell him everything? 


It is all futile, meaningless, she thought, and a deep despair caught hold of 
her. 


Zahra Rai started writing in the 1950s and has written many novels and 
short stories. S. Rai has widely translated from Hindi to English. 


Short Story 
The Rush Hour 


Ram Lall (translated from Urdu by Jai Ratan) 


A jungle swarming with people. Strangers all, whom only chance had thrown 
together. Jostling and pushing one another, they travelled together for a short while on 
buses, trams, trucks, trains and along the city footpaths and then separated. They were 
a part of the great metropolitan city and contributed to its rough and tumble. 


That day, just by chance, Atam happened to spot out Kassi in the surging crowd 
during the evening rush hour. Plodding their way through the crowd along the Howrah 
Bridge, they were going in the same direction. A stream of vehicles sped past them in 
the middle of the bridge. 


Atam had recognized Kassi from the back--a straight and firm youthful back over 
which her hair fell in rich profusion. It could be none other than Kassi. 


'Kassi!' 

Kassi gave a start on hearing her name. The voice had a familiar ring though she was 
hearing it after many years. She turned round to look and there was sudden glint of 
recognition in her eyes. 

'Arre, Atam, are you still living in Calcutta?’ 

"Yes, I'm here for the last five years. And you?’ 

"Why ask? Where else do you think I could go?’ 

This silenced Atam and he wordlessly gaped at Kassi's face. She had no sindoor in the 
parting of her hair and her face was innocent of any make-up--not even a hint of 


lipstick. And yet how red her lips were. 


Kassi provided the answer to her own question. 'I've stuck on to Calcutta,’ she said. 'I 
was born here, I grew up here and now I've landed a job here.’ 


In which office?’ 


‘Let me pass, brother!’ Before Kassi could reply, a passer-by wedged himself between 
them and rushed away. 


‘I'm working at the Kidderpore docks,’ Kassi said, catching up with Atam. 'As a steno 
in the Calcutta Port Trust. And you?’ 


An eddying mass of people momentarily threw them apart. 'I look after the air- 
conditioning plant of the main block of the Calcutta Stock Exchange building,’ Atam 
replied. 'Remember, when you visited our house for the first time I was doing my 
apprenticeship at IIT.’ 


"Yes, I do remember, Atam. Your father and mine had fallen out over some property 
matter. Please, not so fast. I get left behind.’ 


‘And then we had stopped meeting. They had kicked up a big row over nothing.’ 


‘Atam, I can't hear you in this crowd. Do you mind catching my hand? What did you 
say just now?’ 


'That it was really not necessary to quarrel over such a small matter. A pity, that they 
did not make up again. When my father died, never mind visiting us, your father 
didn't even care to write us a letter of condolence.’ 


‘Atam, I'm really sorry for it. But you know I was very young at that time.’ 


'Don't take me amiss, Kassi. I'm not blaming anybody. I was only casually mentioning 
it to you.’ 


'Oh, how these people come swarming from behind! I just couldn't catch your words 
in this deafening noise.’ 


"Look, we have almost reached the station. Let's sit down somewhere and chat 
peacefully over a cup of tea.’ 


'I would love it.' 


Firmly grasping Kassi's hand, Atam tore through the crowd, Kassi in tow, till they 
reached a point of safety. Raising her hands to her head Kassi fixed up her hair into a 
bun while Atam looked on fascinated. She had blossomed into a fine woman, 

indeed. Bap re bap, how beautiful she looked! Finding him looking at her, Kassi felt 
embarrassed and her face turned red. They stood silent for a while, looking around for 
a quiet place. But all the restaurants were full and a little farther down even the coffee 
stall was crowded where people were talking noisily while drinking their coffee in 
quick gulps. Then they saw the local train coming in. Putting down their cups and 
money on the counter they hurried away to get into the train. Atam, who was standing 
there surveying the scene, saw the dining car at the end of the train. There was enough 
time before the train started. They got into the dining car. Sitting across from each 
other they had a good look at each other. The bearer brought them cups of tea. 


"You were telling me something!' Kassi said. 
"When?' Atam said as if coming out of a dream. 
"When you grabbed my hand and pulled me out of the crowd.’ 


'T'm sorry, I can't recall it now. Let it be. Tell me, who's living with you? I mean, 
besides your father and mother?’ 


‘There's no one else. Both my elder brothers are married. One of them is living in 
Bombay and the other in Madras. Shayma didi lives with her in-laws. Sometimes she 
comes to stay with us. For a week or a fortnight." 


"What about you? You've not been to your in-laws?’ Atam suddenly felt that it would 
pain him to hear her reply. Then he saw a smile flickering around her lips. 


'Is it necessary to go to one's in-laws?’ she said. 'Must every girl visit her in-laws?’ 


Though very sentimental, Atam was slow on the uptake. He sat there as if tongue-tied. 
But Kassi had sensed what was passing in his mind and gave him a bemused look. 
'How's your mother?’ she asked. 


‘She's just the same. Only her eyesight has worsened. She had to change her glasses 
several times. And how's your mother now? Imagine, as a child I used to play in her 
lap and now I've even forgotten her face. 


Kassi laughed. 'One can't forget one's childhood so easily,' she said. "Those were 
glorious days. We still seemed to be clinging to our childhood when we met seven 
years ago. Wasn't it seven years ago? You were in the IIT and I was preparing for my 
school finals. Do you remember one day you had taken me to Shantiniketan on your 
bike?’ 


"Yes, I do remember. And you had liked the place so much that you said you would 
come back one day to study for your degree.’ 


‘But I couldn't go, as you know. Father was hard up at that time. He had to sell his 
share of the ancestral property to provide for his sons' education and Shyama's 


marriage." 


'Kassi, I'm sorry. I was not aware of these things. I had unknowingly said some hard 
things about your father.' 


'Did you, really? But I didn't ever hear you say anything against him.' 


'How good-natured you are! You never take offence. 


'I marvel at how quickly you have learnt about my nature. But at home they think I'm 
the cantankerous type,’ Kassi started laughing. 


Suddenly the train started moving. They rushed towards the door, but it was too late. 
The train had gathered speed. They could not get down. 


‘Where will the train stop next?’ Kassi asked, alarmed. 
'Kharagpur,' a bearer told her. 'It's more than an hour's run.' 
Kassi gave Atam a helpless look. 


T'm with you,’ Atam consoled her. "We'll immediately catch the down train from 
Kharagpur. Why worry? Haven't you ever reached home late?’ 


T'm home by eight-thirty, the latest. That is if the local runs late. Otherwise, I'm home 
by seven.’ 


‘It's all right. I'll come with you to your house and explain everything. Such things 
happen almost every day. There's nothing to worry. What about another cup of tea? 
And something to eat? I'm feeling hungry. What'll you have?’ 

"Whatever you eat.’ 

‘And I'll eat whatever you eat.’ 

‘Arre baba, you're making things difficult for me. All right, it's mutton chop for me. 
Are you game?’ Kassi was her usual self again--vivacious and sprightly. 'Atam, you 


used to be very stubborn as a child,’ she sighed. "You've not changed a bit.' 


'No, it's not that. Life has taught me a lot. I had to make many compromises with life, 
but not at the cost of my principles.’ 


"You were interested in plays.’ 


'I'm interested even now. We have a drama club. Only last month we stage The Tired 
God.' 


'The Tired God! A nice title, that.’ 


'I know you had your interests too. You had a great liking for history and sociology-- 
your pet subjects, if I may say so.' 


'For there to here I've cultivated many more interests. Music and sitar and all that. And 
now it's a job at the speed of two hundred words per minute.’ 


They started laughing. 


And before they knew it, time passed and the train was entering Kharagpur yard. 
Altam suddenly sat up. They were traveling without tickets. He told Kassi, ‘Oh baba, 
we're in trouble. They will impose a heavy penalty on us and I don't have more than 
twenty rupees on me. Maybe even less.' She looked at him in alarm. 


Kassi spilled the contents of her purse on the table. Atam also added the contents of 
his wallet to the lot on the table. 


‘Just enough to pay for the food and the tickets,’ Atam declared after making some 
quick calculations. 'We won't have any money left for the return journey.’ 


'Then how shall we get back?’ 


Atam smiled as he gazed at Kassi's troubled face. 'That's no problem,’ he said. 'I've a 
sister living at Kharagpur. We shall go to her house, have our dinner there, and get 
some money from her.' 


'No, baba, I won't go to your sister's house. What will she think?’ 


'Then you may wait outside her house while I go in and ask her for the money. Then 
we can get back to the station in time for the train to Calcutta.’ 


"That's not a bad idea.’ 


Like giggling children they put their heads together, getting into the fun of it, quite 
proud that they had hit upon an ingenious way of getting out of their predicament. 


They took a taxi to Atam's sister house. Kassi stayed back in the taxi. Atam returned 
after a few minutes and waved five ten-rupee notes before Kassi's face. Overjoyed, 
Kassi pressed his hand. They returned to the station, laughing and chatting. It was a 
rare experience, like suddenly discovering a treasure by the wayside. 


At the station they learnt that the train to Calcutta was running late by three hours. 
Kassi's face fell. She had lost her appetite for the excellent food Atam had specially 


ordered for her at the railway restaurant they had seated themselves in. She wouldn't 
even touch the food. Atam helplessly watched the tears lurking in her eyes. 


The train came at last and they got in silently. They wouldn't reach Calcutta before 
five the next morning. 


'Kassi, it's my fault,’ Atam said apologetically. 'I dragged you here and then 
everything kept going wrong like a bad adventure.’ 


Kassi was sitting with her head resting between her knees. 'Atam, I don't blame you, ' 
she said in a tearful voice. 'Even I forgot myself on meeting you. I kept remembering 
the happy days we spent together as children. Now when I reach home what 
explanation will I give for shuttling between Kharagpur and Calcutta? And Atam, I 
told you a lie. I had said that my father and mother would be waiting for me at home. 
They died a long time back. It's my husband who will lie awake all night, waiting for 
me.’ 


Atam heard her in stunned silence. Then he lowered his head and mumbled, 'Kassi, I 
had also told you a small lie. It was unbecoming of me to tell you that my mother is 
alive. It's my wife and our small son who would be waiting for my return. She must be 
having a harrowing time and not a wink of sleep. She must be perking up her ears at 
the slightest hint of sound. Anyway, now we must make the best of it. We can trot out 
some excuse. For instance, that we were caught in a traffic jam. It's an everyday 
occurrence. 


‘But no such thing has happened on the rail service between my office and home. 
There won't be any mention of it in the newspapers.’ 


'Kassi, newspapers don't carry all the news. They skip a lot of things. Traffic jams 
have become so commonplace that they have lost their news value. 


They were silent for a long time. It would soon be morning. Their faces had wilted 
and their clothes had become dirty and crumpled. Whenever Atam closed his eyes he 
felt he was hearing the city noises somewhere inside him--as if a whole city was 
lodged within his head. 


Suddenly the train ground to a halt. A big crowd had gathered near the engine and had 
blocked the rail track. Atam climbed down from the train to investigate. He learnt that 
a local was late and the commuters were expressing their anger over it by stopping 
other trains. 


Atam ran back to Kassi. 'They are the very commuters with whom we rub shoulders 
every day,' he said excitedly. "Last evening we were anxious to get away from them. 
But today our liberation lies in joining hands with them. Then if we are missing from 
home for a couple of days nobody is going to suspect us. I think the police will be 
here any moment.’ 


A smile played across Atam's face. Suddenly Kassi's face lost its grimness. She tightly 
wound the pallau of her sari around her waist and plunged into the demonstrating 
crowd. Then following the example of others she picked up some rocks from the track 
and hurled them at a carriage. 


Ram Lall has published 12 collections of short stories and two novels in Urdu. Rai 
Jatan is a well-known translator of Urdu and Hindi fiction. 


Short Story 
The Scooter 
Sarah Joseph (translated by Gita Krishnakutty) 


The start of the journey was, naturally, very enjoyable. They were filled with 
expectations about the extremely beautiful part of the world they were going to. But 
scooters cannot be relied upon for long journeys to distant places. Before they had 
gone very far, a screw came loose and the scooter stopped on the highway! 


The woman and child who were on the scooter got down first, then the man. He 
pushed the vehicle until it was in the shade. He examined it--leaning down, bending to 
one side, straightening himself, standing up. A scooter that has a screw that has 
become loose puts human being s in a quandary. 


The rider could not identify which screw it was that had come loosed, as a mechanic 
would have done. He wasted a lot of time knocking on the vehicle, tapping it all over. 
As for the woman, she stood leaning against a tree, pursing her lips tighter and tighter 
as her displeasure grew. The child lay asleep on her shoulder. As she shifted the one- 
and-a-half-year-old burden back and forth from her left shoulder to her right and then 
back again to the left, her hands began to ache. 


‘Please carry him!' she appealed to the man who was lost in the complicated nerve 
formations of the scooter. Exhausted with his efforts to find the spot where the screw 


had come loose, he turned round and glared at her. 


Their eyes met and blazed in the hot noonday sun! 


She shifted the child again from one shoulder to the other and ground her teeth. 
Perspiration poured down his forehead and neck and dripped on his collar. As he 
worked hard, his face grew distorted. He was very selfish. He would distort his face 
like this even at the climax of the sexual act. She turned away in disgust. 


The disgusting memory of her rough buttocks came to his mind as he tapped the 
engine cover of the scooter lying o its side. Thin, with protruding cheekbones and 
backbone, worn-out nails and cracked heels...she was growing less and less worthy 
these days to lie on a beautiful mattress! He wiped the grease on his lip with the back 
of his hand and spat out noisily. What could he share with her? Except turn her this 
way and that and enjoy her physically as if she were a scooter like this one, with a 
loose screw... 


He lit a cigarette. He stood on the scooter's belly and gazed at the woman like a 
villain. She moved. Cramps had begun to creep up her legs because of the child's 
weight. 


"You too could carry him for a while,’ she said, her voice full of dislike. Disgustedly, 
she cursed the crores and crores of seeds he had planted in her at a moment when she 
had not wanted him. 


Their eyes met and blazed in the hot midday sun! 


A red Maruti car braked to a stop near the overturned scooter. The driver's puffy- 
cheeked friends put their heads out of the car and hooted. They slammed the doors 
and came out. Roaring like the evil spirits in sorcerers’ stories, they circled the 
scooter. Two minutes later, she heard the scooter start up, turned and saw them shake 
the dust off their hands and get into the car while he straddled the scooter victoriously. 


The scooter sped over a road shimmering in the noonday sun. As they flew, raising 
the dust over paths filled with black sand and crumbled horse dung, a vision of blue 
hills, green lakes and soft, cold mists descended into the travelers' hearts. Loosening 
their taut nerves, hope flew before them like a swarm of yellow dragonflies. The child 
dozed on the woman's lap, lulled to sleep by the sunshine, the gentle hum of the 
vehicle and the wind that blew against it. Thinking of the beautiful spot they were 
bound for, she raised her hand in a moment of tenderness and laid it seductively on his 
shoulder as if they had just begun the journey. He turned his head and rubbed his chin 
gently against her palm as if he too was within a dream of blue hills into which the 
mists melted. 


But scooters cannot be relied upon for long journeys to distant places. 


As they roared through sugar-cane groves, cemeteries and villages and reached a steep 
slope, a screw came loose and fell out. The scooter swayed and zig-zagged. Hugging 
the child to her breast, the woman jumped off at a moment when it seemed safe. After 
spinning the man round for quite a while, the vehicle crashed against a tamarind tree 
on the roadside and hung down from it precariously. 


The woman and the man looked at each other, their faces dark with anger. After 
grunting meaningfully as if to suggest that she was the reason for everything going 
wrong, he began to search for the spot where the screw had come loose. She 
struggled, perched on the uncomfortable surface of the slope with the crying child in 
her arms, unable to maintain her balance in any position. She shifted the child from 
one shoulder to another many times, but he had still not found the spot where the 
screw had come undone. 


‘Please hold the child!' Pulling the child away from her shoulder resentfully, she held 
it out to him. 


‘And then? Will you repair this?’ he asked, hitting the back seat of the scooter with his 
knotted fist. She curled her lips in deep contempt and laughed. Then she said, 'Yes, 
better than you're doing it!’ 


He stared at her, a spanner in his hand. He calculated: he could hit the right side of her 
forehead with just one throw. Or her protruding left cheekbone. Aiming a blow at the 
engine cover with the spanner, he overcame this thought. 


Then he began to push the scooter up slowly. He found it difficult because the slope 
was really steep. 


Deep satisfaction filled her as she stood watching him push the vehicle up, panting 
like a dog. This was the punishment of the dexterity with which he could do a variety 
of tasks on ordinary days. a revenge for the long hours of monotony when they had to 
stand or sit or lie down face to face in the closed flat, in the restricted space between 
the bits of wooden furniture, with nothing to say to each other. She could not contain 
her laughter and happiness when she realized this was an escape from the absolute 
boredom of having to see his face no matter where she turned. She suddenly burst out 
laughing. 


He turned round as he pushed the vehicle up, finding it difficult even to breathe, and 
saw her break out over and over again into laughter, her head thrown back, pointing 
him out to the child as if her was a clown. The child too was pointing its little index 
finger at him. He shuddered, aware that all the suppressed cruelty in her had been 
unleashed. 


He recalled that she smiled cheerfully only when he took home things he had bought 
on instalment schemes. He wanted to laugh too, in the pleasure of his secret: that it 
was to erase the unpleasantness of looking at her that he used to join instalment 
schemes, that he found more pleasure now in paying an instalment than in making 
love to her. And when he thought of how he had registered each of the things he now 
possessed through instalment schemes--the scooter, the TV, the fridge, the almirah, 
the cot, the mattress--in his own name and put away the documents secretly, without 
her knowing, at the bottom of his box, he burst into mocking laughter. Pointing his 
finger at her and the child, he laughed aloud. Outwardly, they seemed a happy family 
rolling over with laughter so delightedly in the middle of the road that their mouths 
were full of mud, but the precariousness of the steep slope made them lose their 
balance. The scooter slipped from his grip and overturned and the child fell from her 
hands! The two of them looked angrily at each other. 


Their eyes met and blazed in the hot noonday sun! 


The child wailed loudly. Neither he nor she paid any attention. He was trying to lift 
the scooter with difficulty. 


It was really hard to do so on that steep slope. She walked up to him with an 
arrogance that befitted the occasion, lifted up the carrier and managed to stand the 
vehicle upright by herself. Then, her face twisted in a mocking laugh, she made an 
effort to push the vehicle up, doggedly trying to cope with the lack of balance on the 
slope. 


Even her partial victory over the scooter maddened him. Pointing to the crying child 
stumbling behind her, he shouted, 'Carry the child, woman!’ 


She looked round arrogantly. The child was clinging to his leg, crying. Turning her 
head away sharply, she tried with even more obstinacy and force to push the vehicle 
to the top. 


He suddenly pushed the child out of the way and obstructed her with all the strength 
he had. 


The scooter grated on the tarred road, unable to go even an inch backward or forward, 
caught between them as they exerted their strength in opposing directions, facing each 
other disgustedly. 


A crazy Bullet that was tearing down the slope at a thousand horsepower speed braked 
suddenly beside them. It was a priest wearing gumboots, faded jeans and a torn 
cassock. He had dark glasses and his hair and beard were windblown. He stared at 


them in astonishment for a couple of minutes. Then he leaned the Bullet against a 
tamarind tree, took the crying child and put it in its mother's arms without saying a 
word, picked up the scooter as if it were a flower and put it on top of the steep slope. 
In two minutes, he tightened the loose screw, go on to his crazy bike and roared away 
at a thousand horsepower speed! 


The scooter tore over the level road. Although sunlight, dust and wind attacked them 
all the time, the hair that blew against her in the breeze, the crackle of her sari, the 
wild forest scent of the nape of his neck kept arousing her. While flying through the 
crowded streets of the city, she raised her arms and put them around his neck so that 
the girls would feel jealous. The expectation of the limpid lakes they were going to 
reach seemed to him to waft mist into the blazing sunshine. He turned his head and 
rubbed his rough chin against her hands. 


But scooters cannot be depended upon for long journeys to distant places! 


Before their hopes could be realized, there was a severe petrol leak in the scooter. 
Dripping a trail of evil-smelling petrol behind them, the vehicle began to shake and 
sway. It was she who became aware of it first. She writhed with shame, seeing 
passers-by cover their noses, shudder and back away, while a pack of dogs, sniffing 
the dripping petrol, gathered behind them. The child began to retch, unable to bear the 
stench. She thought she would soon start throwing up as well. His condition was no 
different. His head was spinning with odor. 


"Which cursed pump did you buy the petrol from?’ she shouted loud enough to pierce 
his ears. 


The odor of the petrol unnerved him. He decided to stop under the shade of a tree on 
the roadside and examine the vehicle. Covering her nose with the end of her sari, she 
jumped off with the child. 


He tied his handkerchief over his nose, lay prone on the ground and began his 
examination. An unbearable disgust and self-loathing took hold of him. The rotten, 
ulcerating womb of the scooter kept oozing fluid. Wherever he touched it, its limbs 
turned soft and the decayed skin kept crumbling in his hands, He nervously gripped its 
bent handlebar tight. It fell into his hand like a broken arm. Pale with fear, he flung it 
away. The dogs gathered in a circle around him and the scooter and howled. 


She moved quite a distance away from him and sat on a culvert on the roadside. The 
child lay asleep on her lap. She thought of the dogs, of him, of the horrible odor as 
evil experiences in a bad dream. 


Green lakes, blue hills, mist and the cold: these were the truth. She longed to snuggle 
into the green blanket that crept down the hills, enveloping them. She gazed steadily 
at the vehicles speeding towards them, raising dust. She was like a leaf spinning in a 
whirlwind of hopes. 


She wished she could ask the young man tearing along on a gleaming Hero Honda to 
give her a lift to the land of the lakes. She thought, if he stopped his vehicle, she 
would put her hand round the Hero Honda fellow's shoulder in full view of her 
husband and fly joyfully away. 


The scooter lay on the road like a rotten, stinking bandicoot. Catching sight of his 
frightening face in its shaky mirror, he shuddered and moved back. Walking 
backwards until he was quite far away from her, he sat on the roots of a tree, his head 
in his hands. The dogs began to lick the scooter and pull it apart with their teeth. Now 
and then they looked up at the sky and howled mournfully. 


People came out inquiringly from the houses and tea shops in the vicinity, their noses 
covered. Once they discovered that the rotten, decayed smell came from this 
bandicoot, they began to protest. 


'Hey! You have to take this thing away!’ they called out to him. He did not raise his 
head. He wondered how he had become the owner of this thing. The number of people 
increased. And they began to get very angry. 


‘It's not mine,’ he muttered. 
'Nor mine either,’ she said, turning her face away in disgust. 


'Then d'you mean it's ours?’ The people were furious. They pushed the two of them 
towards the scooter. They lifted the decaying corpse of the scooter whose limbs were 
coming apart and heaved it on to their heads before either of them could escape. 


Their faces grew dirty with the stinking fluid that dripped from the scooter's rotting 
flesh. They began to weep and retch. The dogs circled them, howling. The people 
laughed in satisfaction as they watched the man, woman and child turn and go away, 
crying and retching. 


Sarah Joseph is a professor of Malayalam who has published collections of short 
stories and novellas. Gita Krishnakutty has translated many short stories and novels 
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Short Story 
The Skeleton 
Narendra Maurya (translated and adapted from the Hindi by S. Mahnowar) 


I had just stepped into the house when father announced, 'Your mother is gone!’ It did 
not take me long to understand what he had meant by 'gone.' We knew that mother 
was dying. It had been a lingering death, stalking her moment by moment. We had 
spared no pains in nursing her but she did not have much faith in medicines. And in 
such a situation, how much help could an unemployed son provide? She had kept 
insisting throughout that there was nothing wrong with her. 'One is bound to have a 
cough in old age,’ she would say. "Tell me, do you know of any cure for old age?’ 


I stood there stunned, silently observing her dead body. Father closed the door. 'Have 
you thought of it?' he said dropping his voice to a whisper. 'Of all our friends and 
acquaintances there is not one to whom we don't owe money...' 


He fell silent. Father had run up huge debts to provide for my education, among other 
things. And then there had been a long spell of unemployment. We had many relatives 
who had doled out money to father just because he was a good man and they could 
not refuse him. But there is a limit to everything. How could he go on asking for 
money on the basis of being a good man? 


'Today we are in no position to observe the rites enjoined by society,’ he said. 'I know 
tongues will wag. And we can't stop them, can we? I've thought of a way out...' 


Then his voice seemed to fail him--like a heavily-loaded truck breaking down when 
making a steep climb. 


‘What is it that you wanted to tell me?' I asked. 
"We shall bury your mother in the back room. 
I was aghast. 


"Your mother is gone,’ he said. 'Only the dust remains. Let her dust merge into dust. I 
can't think of any other alternative.’ 


I could see that he had to gather all his strength to utter these words. And the tremor in 
his voice was evidence that he was expecting stiff opposition from me. I was indeed 
appalled at his suggestion. My wife intervened: 'When our neighbours don't see her in 
the morning...?' 


'T've thought of that too, Bahu,’ father said. 'T'll take the night train to visit Deepu. If 
anybody asks tell them that father and mother have gone to visit Deepu Bhaiyya.' 


Without further ado, father started breaking the floor. In two hours we had dug a 
sufficiently deep hole, in which I laid mother to her final rest. We accomplished the 
job by ten. We felt that along with mother we also buried our age-old hallowed 
traditions. 


Exhausted, our minds empty, we sat down in the front room. After a while, father put 
his things in a cloth bag and set out from home. I saw him take long strides into the 
darkness. We spent the remaining part of the night gazing at the walls of the room. 


I heard a voice in my head saying, 'Your mother is dead. You must cry.’ I tried but 
failed, unable to lighten the burden of my heart. 


In the morning the desolation in the house started to get on my nerves. 


I was also worried about father. Getting down from the train, he must have worked his 
way through the crowd and reached Deepu's house utterly tired. Deepu's house was no 
better than a hovel. Deepu and his wife, father knew, would not be happy at his 
sudden appearance. Life was already such a hard grind for them and father would be 
painfully aware that he would be adding to their burden. But he could do nothing 
about it. 


My wife was silent. Sometimes silences can drive a wedge between two intimate 
people. Then at last she got absorbed in her daily chores. 


After an interminable wait, father's efforts eventually bore fruit. I got the job of a low- 
grade teacher in a private school. I immediately wrote to father and Deepu Bhaiyya 
conveying the good news. My wife went about telling the neighbours the epic role 
father had played in getting the job for me. Being privately run, the school could not 
adequately meet its expenses. My salary was not worth talking about. So after a full 
day's work, in the evening I had to go to the school principal's house to coach his 
children. 


Hearing that I had gotten a job all our creditors came to congratulate me, which was in 
fact a clever way of reminding me that we owed them money. Those who were 
previously content with getting back their principal amount now wanted interest too. 
One of them told me that he had recently met father in Nagpur. He was a doing a part- 
time accounts job in a small business establishment. The news did not make me 
happy. His broken spectacles were lying in my table drawer. He could not work 


without glasses for it caused him a headache. It made me realize all the more how 
useless I was. 


The next day I wrote to father: 'At your age it does not look nice for you to work,’ I 
wrote to him. 'If you don't feel comfortable there you had better come home. I have 
managed to get some tuitions on the side. If you 


want, I can send you some money so that you can buy a new pair of glasses.’ 


Prompt came the reply: 'My eyesight is quite good. Rather than sending me money 
you would do well to start paying off our debts. My clothes are almost in tatters. I'll 
try to buy new ones next month. I'll be getting ninety rupees. Not bad for the kind of 
work that I'm doing. Take care of your health. 


Three days later there was a letter from Bhabhi: 'Big cities mean big expenses. We 
have installment payments against the purchase of a scooter. If we don't pay those on 
time it will be a slur on his name. Father has a job at ninety rupees a month. But how 
far can that go? Now that you have started earning you should send us some money to 
help with father's maintenance.’ 


At night when I returned home my wife would be asleep. I would sit down to my meal 
and try to force the ice-cold food down my throat. Later I would feel like vomiting. I 
would gulp down some water and crawl into the bed. My wife would be wearing her 
threadbare sari and patched-up blouse. I would feel disheartened at the sight. 


I was a bit free on Sundays. I would buy the provisions for the coming week and take 
a leisurely bath. We would also indulge in the extravagance of having a vegetable 
curry along with the daily daal. In the evening my wife would wear a freshly-washed 
sari and strive to look attractive. But not even the thick kajal could hide the shadows 
under her eyes. On those nights I would be the first to go to bed. My wife would 
follow me and lie down by my side. After a while instead of the soul-less, low-grade 
teacher there would be only a man --numbed beyond any desires and worries--sliding 
into a deep slumber. 


Gradually everything fell into a routine: on the first of the month I would pay the 
instalments of my creditors from my salary and tuition fees. With the money that 
remained I would formulate the current month's budget. My wife would tell me that 
apart from Monday and Wednesday she would add one more day to her schedule of 
weekly fasting. She thought that by scraping and scrounging in this manner she would 
be able to reduce expenses. But the expenses always spilled over. 


There was another letter from Bhabhi. She wanted me to call father or send money to 
cover his expenses. I was hurt. I felt that she had written this letter on her own without 
taking Deepu Bhaiyya into confidence. Over the last six months or so I had 
appreciably reduced my debts. Hence I decided to invite father to stay with me. 


I discussed the matter with my wife long into the night. To my delight, my wife came 
up with a practical suggestion. We had some giant-sized brass utensils which 
grandfather had bought long ago for cooking on festive occasions. Why not sell them 
off? We did so, and they fetched money much beyond our expectations. I wrote to 
father to return home. 


Father came soon enough. Though he looked tired and thin, he was actually quite 
happy because all his debts had been paid off. A huge load was off his head. 


I was soon to complete three years of my service with the school. During this period 
our living had more or less stabilized. Father was feeling more relaxed and easy. He 
would spend his time gossiping with the other retired people of the mohalla. My wife 
would sometimes observe as many as three 'Sundays' in a week. 


Then I noticed a change in my wife. When I asked her she smiled. 'Don't pretend to be 
so innocent,’ she said. 'Don't you know I'm three months gone?’ I got a jolt. My wife 
was pregnant and I didn't know about it. We had been married seven years and we had 
never talked on this subject. I was as much thrilled as surprised. 


Father had also come to know about it. He started to fetch the pitchers of water from 
the tap himself, and would not allow my wife to wash his clothes. Sometimes he 
would call the nurse from the government hospital to give her a check-up. In the 
school, besides teaching, I had also to attend to some office work as a result of which 
I came home late. One day I was specifically asked to come home early. But when I 
reached home at seven-thirty I found the door locked. Our neighbour told me that 
Aunt Lachchi and father had taken my wife to the hospital. I hurried there and found 
father strolling in the compound. He looked worried. Father told me that the child was 
in the breech position and that the doctors were trying to bring it to the normal 
position. If they did not succeed they would have to take recourse to surgery in the 
morning. It had to be a Caesarian and the operation would cost a thousand rupees. 


We gaped at each other. A thousand rupees! Where was the money to come from? 
And it had to be paid the first thing in the morning. I had already arranged for three 
hundred rupees. But what about the rest? 


I saw a friend emerging from the hospital. His wife had delivered the day before. He 
told me that a new doctor had recently set up his clinic near the Town Hall. We would 


do well to consult him for he was said to be a competent gynaecologist and may be 
able to suggest a way out without recourse to surgery. 


Leaving Aunt Lachchi behind we rushed from the hospital to meet the new doctor. 
There was a light inside the clinic, which meant he was in, but we could hear people 
talking inside and therefore waited for them to come out. 


"Yaar, you must be showy,' someone was advising the doctor. 'Unless you do that your 
practice will not pick up. Put up a nice signboard. Display surgical instruments in the 
almirah for effect. Put a human skeleton in a showcase. Dr. Basudev of Bhopal has 
done it. We will spread the word that the new doctor is a genius.’ 


"Yes, these days geniuses are not born, they are created!’ the doctor quipped. 'But 
where do I get a skeleton?’ 


"You can get one easily for a thousand or fifteen hundred rupees.’ 


Father, who had been hearing all this, pressed my hand and we moved away without 
meeting the doctor. I walked behind him like an automaton. Upon reaching home 
father lighted the lamp. 


"Vibhu, the new doctor wants a skeleton,' father said. 'He'll pay fifteen hundred rupees 
for it. We have got a skeleton--your mother's.’ 


I looked at father in stricken amazement. 'Father, it's a sacrilege even to think of such 
a thing.’ 


‘Don't be a fool. A skeleton is just like dust. But if it can bring someone on the verge 
of death back to life...well, I can tell you it's not a bad bargain.’ 


I was dead against the proposition. We had not performed any rites at mother's death. 
And now father wanted to sell her bones. 


TIl not have it!' I protested. 'Even if my wife is saved she will wallow in remorse all 
her life.’ 


"Vibhu, you seem to lack brains. Do you think that if some Brahmins perform 'shradh’, 
it'll bring salvation to the dear departed? If your wife dies these very people who won't 
help you with a single paisa will make a show of mourning, come on the days of 
mourningand do nothing but eat, eat, and eat.’ 


It was for the first time that I was having an argument with father, and it brought tears 
to my eyes. 


"Vibhu, it's a question of an operation,’ father insisted, 'and its solution lies in a 
skeleton.’ 


He got up and started digging the floor of the back room. As if in a trance, I also lent 
him a helping hand. It took us about four hours to dig out the skeleton and clean it up. 
Asking me to go to the hospital he stayed back, waiting for the appropriate time when 
he would deliver the skeleton to the new doctor and report back at the hospital. 


The nurse of the maternity ward was out in the verandah. Aunt Lachchi was also 
sitting on the floor. 'What's the delay?’ I asked her. I was told that the surgeon who 
was to perform the operation was out of station and was expected any moment. 


Then father came. He placed a wad of crisp currency notes in my hand. Mother's face 
suddenly rose before my eyes. Just then the surgeon arrived and went in to examine 
my wife who had been readied for the operation. Aunt also followed him. To my 
dismay I saw the surgeon coming out. Aunt, who was behind him, was crying. My 
wife too was ‘gone.’ 


In grief, we brought her dead body home on a push-cart. 

Father said, 'Vibhu, it is a strange custom that we should be celebrating the death of 
one who had all her life lived in neglect and penury. Those who had not a word of 
sympathy for her will join in the celebration, posing as if they are very close to us. 
These abominable customs, are we going to observe them?’ 

‘No, never,’ I reply. 

Father had the push cart stopped outside the door of our house. He went in and came 
back with a pick-axe, a shovel and an empty, hollow receptacle. Placing them on the 


push-cart he trudged alongside the cart. I followed him close at his heels. 


Narendra Maurya is a prominent writer in Hindi. S. Mahnowar is a poet/translator. 


Short Story 
The Snake Charmer 
Chunilal Madia (translated from Gujarati by S. J. Mohan) 


Jakhra, a snake charmer, was playing his flute studded with white, flower-like shells. 


He was blowing at it so hard and playing it so loudly, it was as if he was puffing at the 
bellows of a blacksmith. The show was at its climax. The male and the female cobras, 
which he had caught hissing from the ant-hill in Ujadia, were now swaying in the 
midst of that tightly packed crowd. The snakes were raising themselves in mid-air, 
spreading their hoods wide like sieves. 


The more the snakes swayed, the more Jakhra, who was kneeling when the show 
started, raised himself up and up. The muscles of his face became more and more 
tense every minute. It looked as if he was dragging air from the deepest hollows of his 
stomach and stuffing it in his flute. 


And there was justification too for all this, for he had lured into his basket a divine 
pair of cobras that would never have come under the spell of any spirit. And, even if 
they had, they would never have remained prisoners had it not been for the magic 
power he had inherited from his dead father. And which, at least in these parts, had 
not been equaled. At the instance of the village head, he was giving his first public 
performance that afternoon. 


The cobra pair was swaying in the direction of the alluring music of the flute. Their 
movements were like the motion of the fresh, big ears of bajra (millet) swaying with 
the wind passing over the fields. The audience was deeply absorbed in what they saw. 
All eyes were fixed on the pair. The two snakes, with their graceful curves, looked 
like two lean bodies standing bent at the waist. 


This was the supreme moment of Jakhra's life. It was the moment of fulfillment of 
that sacred power which his father had passed on to him, and for the attainment of 
which the apprentice had to undergo arduous training. 


Jakhra's quest had begun many years ago. Old Ladhu, who in the end could not 
maintain purity, initiated his only son into the sacred power so that it should not be 
forgotten. At the same time he warned his son about the difficulties and dangers of the 
path. He said the pursuit of the path demanded a purity that would go beyond the 
austerities of the yogis of Jullundur. He emphasized that the threefold purity of mind, 
body and speech was absolutely essential if one wanted to follow this way. The 
slightest deviation--and one would roll down to the valley from the heights of 
attainment. 


Jakhra was then very young; yet he was not inexperienced in the field. When his 
father went from village to village with the basket of 'animals' on his shoulders, Jakhra 
would accompany him carrying the tarpaulin bag in which would be stuffed the flute, 
the bowl, the snake-charmer's bag and other odd things. When the show was on, his 
father would concentrate on the snakes. And Jakhra would pick up small coins thrown 


by the onlookers in the dust. He made all the preparatory arrangements before the 
show began--such as playing the little trumpet to draw the crowd--first the children 
and then the grown-ups, clearing the ground, letting out the mongoose from the bag 
and fixing the peg in the ground. In the meanwhile Ladhu would smoke dhatura to 
prepare himself for his work. At the end of the show, when he threatened the children 
to get some flour from home (and cursed their mothers if they did not bring any) and 
when the fear-ridden children did at last bring some leftover stuff, it was Jakhra who 
collected it in his bag. 


It was the practice that the father and the son should get out of the town by evening. 
They had to face the police if they failed to do so. 


Actually, when they left the border of the town, they had to allow the guard to inspect 
all their paraphernalia--in case they were hiding a basket a high-caste child! 


The father and the son would go into the forest and take out the crumbs of bread. If 
there was not enough to eat, Ladhu would make Jakhra eat even if he himself had to 
go hungry. He would pour milk in a shallow bowl for the snakes. At times, when the 
rays of the moon, filtering through the thick, vast tamarind tree, played hide-and-seek 
on Jakhra's rosy, charming face, Ladhu thought of Jakhra's mother who had been as 
rosy and as charming. But the ascetic in Ladhu would bring him back to his senses. 
He would say to himself: "You were mad about her; as such you lost your hold over 
that magic power which is worth lakhs of rupees. Can the pursuer of this path ever 
afford to be mad about a woman? It needs strong will-power. If you make the slightest 
mistake, in no time it would take your own life. It is difficult to master the art. But it is 
more difficult to exercise it even after you have mastered it. You can cool the milk of 
a lioness only in a gold bowl--for it won't cool in an earthen pot. When the Ganges 
was brought down to the earth, was not the great Mahadev himself present on the 
scene in person?’ 


And at moments like these, Ladhu's irrepressible ambition would begin to stir and 
whisper in his ears: 'Let your son fulfill the unfulfilled desire of your heart. Let the 
magic not be forgotten. Let your son do what you could not do and put to shame all 
the charmers of the entire area. 


Prompted by pride and ambition, he ordered Jakhra to remain a brahmachari. An 
ascetic's life is full of hard tasks and sacrifices. Right from his childhood Jakhra had 
been living the hard life of self-denial. He would not even look at a six-month-old 
female child. All women were looked at as a sister or a mother. He would not eat 
forbidden food. He would not drink the water polluted by someone else. He would 
keep his body clean. He would not slip his feet into his shoes without tapping them 


thrice to shake off the dust and reciting the ordained mantra. And if, even by mistake, 
he touched an 'unholy' man, he would promptly have a bath. 


Jakhra grew up to be very handsome--graceful like a peacock. He was a well- 
proportioned mixture of his father's strength and his mother's grace. Rigorous training 
of the mind and a vigilant control over the senses gave a lustre to his handsome face. 
Every line of his body, and the dazzling expression on his face, spoke eloquently of 
his attainment in his art at so young an age. 


He put to test his knowledge of the magic by experimenting on a pair of cobras. It was 
rumoured that the pair was living in an ant-hill in a field at Ujadia. Great snake- 
charmers had played on their flutes till they could play no more, but those snakes had 
not so much as stirred themselves. Jakhra went there and began to play his flute 
studded with white, pure shells. Two days passed but nothing happened. On the third 
day the cobras could no longer resist its sweet melody. They could not help swaying 
their bodies to its tunes. Majestically, the pair slid out of the ant-hill. The spell cast by 
his music made the cobras lie stiff like pieces of wood in Jakhra's basket. 


In his last moments, Ladhu had said: 'God will be pleased with us only if we think of 
even the animals as our own flesh and blood. A captive snake should be released on 
the fifteenth day. If held even a day more it will amount to harassing dumb creatures 
and God will punish us.' Guided by this counsel, Jakhra was aware that once the 
poisonous gland of the snake was removed even a child could safely play with it. Still, 
as one who was proud of the maddening melody of this flute, he felt that he could 
control the deadliest of snakes without pulling out their fangs. So Jakhra had not 
bothered doing this with the pair of cobras in the basket. 


The wind carried the news of Jakhra's feat. The elders in the village sent for him. 
Jakhra set the stage for the play. The swelling audience was rapt in attention. All eyes 
were concentrated on the cobras as they swayed in ecstasy. But there was a pair of 
eyes that was fixed not on the flute or the swaying cobras but on the handsome player 
of the flute. To those eyes, the one who could sway the cobras was more entrancing 
than the swaying snakes. They were the eyes of Teja Ba, who was behind the balcony 
door at the gate of her mansion. She was the new Thakurani. Teja Ba was the very 
fountain of beauty and grace. The entire village was under her spell. Teja Ba was so 
proud that she did not even care to glance at great princes. But it was Teja Ba's 
greatest despair that she had not come across anyone who matched her. However, 
when she saw Jakhra, she at once felt that he was the man she would most certainly 
like to have. 


Jakhra, puffing up his cheeks as big as coconut shells, was swaying, and with him was 
swaying the pair of cobras. In the center of the hood of the male cobra was a lovely 


pale black mark. And that dark, beautiful hood on the bhuish-white neck of the cobra 
was very charming indeed. It reminded one of the chhatra over the Shivalinga. And 
the female cobra, swaying by the side of her male, expressed her power through her 
majestic curve which was very much like the arch of Puradwar. Jakhra's eyes, ears 
and nose, his entire self, were now concentrated only on the snout of the male cobra 
and on the brightly shining eyes of his female. Jakhra had become one with his flute. 


Those eyes that were lowered in that evocative silence--why didn't they rise up just 
once, just for a moment? 


Finally, Teja Ba brushed her bangles on the door--so that those eyes would be 
diverted to her. 


And at the tinkling sound, for a moment, yes, only for a moment Jakhra's eyelashes 
rose. 


And in that wink of a moment, just in that brief moment, Jakhra had the experience of 
his lifetime. The cobra pair had reached the pinnacle of joy when the notes of the flute 
had reached their climax. To bring them back from their ecstatic swaying, the tempo 
of the flute music was to be gradually slowed down. Instead, there was a sudden 
break--and that disturbed the absorbed cobras. And the result was terrible. 


With a frightening hiss the hooded cobra struck Jakhra's palm, and its sharp teeth 
made a wound there. The flute slipped from Jakhra's hand. There was confusion in the 
crowd. But Jakhra was still alert. He somehow managed to get cobras back in the 
basket. 


Very soon a glass-green round mark rose where the cobra had struck. The coins that 
the appreciative audience had thrown for him remained untouched, and Jakhra, resting 
his head on the basket in which he had just shut the cobras, fell into a swoon. 


Promptly the news spread all over town that Jakhra had been bitten by the cobra. 


One of the people in the crowd remarked: 'You may bring up a snake on milk, but it is 
a snake after all!’ 


‘And then,’ came another remark, ‘however small, a cobra is always a terrible thing. 
Poison will always kill a person.’ 


And again: 'Is it not said that a mason would die as he is building and a pearl-diver 
would die in the stormy sea? the snake charmer too dies through his snakes!’ 


'Is it a joke, keeping such enormous snakes in such baskets? It is a task as difficult as 
walking on a razor's edge. One must do penance like the most austere yogis--and one 
must deny oneself lots and lots of things. Only with the power of such purity can these 
animals be kept under control!’ 


‘Moreover, an elderly, experienced snake charmer may at least try to do something. 
This Jakhra is a mere boy. What could he do?’ 


‘Believe me, this profession of snake charmers is an art by itself--and it is a very 
difficult art at that. You must look after the snakes as if they are your own children. 
You can't keep them in your basket longer than a fortnight.’ 


‘Even within that limit, is it a joke to have a pair of cobras dance to the tune of the 
flute! You must have a heart of steel. Their eyes must be always lowered. Even if the 
bracelets of the lady of the house jingle, the eyes of the snake charmer should never 
look up.' 


'That is how you can go along the path of knowledge. And knowledge is like mercury. 
Only the deserving and the learned can digest it. It is easy to learn the trade of the 
snake charmers; but it is difficult to acquire real mastery of the art!’ 


The Bhuva of Vacchda, who was the greatest expert in the whole area, came to relieve 
Jakhra of the poisonous sting of the cobra. He chanted mantra after mantra, and he 
tried his very best, but he was still unable to bring any relief. 


People were disappointed. Jakhra was lying stiff, as if in deep sleep. He seemed to 
have no consciousness at all! 


The audience expressed its disappointment in various ways. They were like a 
challenge to the bhuva, who now started chanting his mantras desperately. But his 
efforts were futile. He tried the final remedy against snake-bite. He took a long piece 
of cloth and recited some more mantras, his last warning to the snake. Now everybody 
expected the poison from Jakhra's wound would come out. If not, the bhuva would 
start tearing that piece of cloth from end to end, and the snake too would get torn like 
that! 


People sitting beside Jakhra's body heard him mutter something in his semi-conscious 
state. They thought he said: ‘Bhuva, why are you harassing those dumb creatures in 
the basket? Had it been only the poison of the snake, it would have gone long ago. But 
with it is mixed that other poison which is sweet and yet sour--and there your magic 
won't work.' And, even before the bhuva could properly try his last trick, Jakhra lay 
lifeless. 


But those two eyes, glistening bright behind the balcony door, remained fixed on 
Jakhra's body. 


Chunilal Madia is one of the foremost writers of Gujarati. S. J. Mohan is a 
translator/academic. 


Short Story 
The Solution 
Dilip Kumar (translated by V. Surya) 


To tell you this story, I am afraid I must drag you out of this compartment of Nilgiri 
Express from Coimbatore, which is arriving in Madras so irritatingly late. Making our 
way between porters who are obviously disgusted that I don't give them my only box 
to carry, past the eagerly waiting rickshawallahs, disappointing them as well, we 
hurriedly cross Walltax Road, slip into a narrow lane and reach Mint Street. 


This is a North Indian, specifically Gujarati, neighbourhood, and is therefore 
distinguished by a certain blend of ostentation and filth, I mean by ostentation the 
kind of clothes that people wear. As for filth, I refer to the garbage that they spew out 
of their houses. These Gujaratis believe in keeping their houses clean and their 
thresholds dirty. In accustoming their minds and noses to living in a squalid 
environment, these people are second to none. 


It is 8:45 a.m. Shops and offices are being opened; schoolchildren are hurrying along; 
people look spick and span. Gandhi-capped sethjis and their smartly turned out stupid 
sons have begun to fill the lane. Foreign cars, motorcycles and scooters are lining up 
along the curb. 


The famous Ekambareswarar Temple is in this very same Mint Street. It is a big 
temple with a tank and an enormous courtyard, very impressive, with statues and 
sculpted pillars. Like the city's other famous temples, this one too appears quite 
ordinary to its habitués, and magnificent to infrequent visitors. At its gates, to the left, 
is a sethji's snack shop. To the right are a chettiar selling coconuts and the usual row 
of beggars displaying their inexhaustible wares of disease and wretchedness. Lord 
Ekambareswarar Himself sits placidly inside, allowing all these people to make 
profitable use of His address. 


The three narrow streets which run around the sides of the temple is where both my 
uncle's house and the locale of my story are to be found. I reached my uncle's house, 
which is a narrow building cowering miserably between two larger ones. On one side 


is the dirty, red-and-white striped wall of the temple, and on the other, houses, mostly 
without porches. One of these is a primary school and another a high school. Just then, 
children of all sizes were spilling into the street, and milling around the ice-cream 
man's ubiquitous pushcart. 


At the gate was a group of young Gujarati women struggling with a tap that 
apparently had refused to yield to their manipulations, and mocked them, dry- 
mouthed. They greeted me with a solemn silence. I looked at all of them, but not one 
was really worth a second glance. Thirty families in this building, and not one beauty 
among them! Except perhaps Urmila who lives on the top floor...but that's another 
story. To understand this one, I must first acquaint you with the topography of this 
building. 


In the center is a large, open courtyard, cutting the sky above into a large square. This 
aperture is not only to admit Varuna and Surya into the building, but also to serve as a 
receptacle for chewed-up Calcutta paans deposited in it from the upper floors. 


Six flats confront each other across this square. Two smaller courtyards lie beyond 
these flats, one on each side, the one on the left leading to two lavatories, and the one 
on the right, which has a well within it. Around each courtyard are ten flats, making a 
total of thirty in this one building. Thirty flats with thirty Gujarati households in them, 
and connected to one another by filthy staircases stained with paan spittle. Usually at 
this time of the day, women are to be found sitting within the open doorways of these 
flats, busily engaged in some household task or the other. One might be scrubbing 
dirty utensils, another washing clothes, a third cleaning rice or wheat. Though most of 
these women have the kind of bodies that bloat after a few years of marriage, they are 
a hardworking lot. Ignorant, stubborn and quarrelsome, they have quelled their world 
and reduced it to Hindi films, sugar-sweet filmi geet, recipes and finery. Apart from 
these, they have another interest: the alarmingly thoughtless reproduction of the 
species. Each of the housewives in these thirty households has at least five offspring. 
(My uncle, too, has five). The rate of population growth in this area has the 
inexorability of a natural law. Mind you, they're not submissive--these women. It's 
their men who are meek, obedient and self-effacing. Grieving over the crushing 
mediocrity of their existence, and imagining that they have inflicted some terrible 
cruelty on their wives, they slink guiltily along the corridors. 


As soon as I entered the building, a surprise awaited me. The main courtyard was 
deserted. An extraordinary silence filled the place. I crossed the courtyard towards the 
staircase and caught sight of one of the inner courtyards, the one with the well in its 
center. Around it was a crowd of men, women and children. My uncle was standing in 
the middle of this crowd, staring intently into the well. Everyone looked silently at me 


as I approached. After a second's surprise, Uncle pulled himself together, and told me 
in Gujarati, 'Go upstairs. I'll soon be with you.’ 


Suppressing my curiosity, I hurried towards the staircase. Gopal Bhai was coming 
down, and I asked him what the matter was. 


"What to say, Dilip Bhai! The water problem has become acute. Not a drop of water to 
drink in this entire building! And in this fine state of affairs, a rat has fallen into the 
well. Poor Babu Bhai! From eight this morning he's been trying to get it out, and 
can't!’ said Gopal Bhai sorrowfully. On the top floor, as I entered Uncle's house, I was 
met by Chandra, his daughter, who smiled joyously and called me in. My aunt bustled 
about to make some tea for me. 


My uncle's house was small, with a largish hall at the end of which were two rooms. 
The room on the left was the kitchen and the one on the right was a bedroom-cum- 
bathroom-cum-storeroom, all in one. The boys must have gone out to play. Uncle had 
two daughters (Poorna was in the kitchen), and three boys---Kami, Vrajesh and 
Deepak. Grandmother had gone out to the temple. She left in the morning at five and 
would not be returning till 10:30 or 11:00. Extremely orthodox, Grandmother believed 
firmly in ritual observances of pollution and purity. Every time I came to visit, the 
first thing she did was push her ritually washed pure clothing to the two ends of the 
washing line, where it would not come in contact with the top of my head (I am 
somewhat tall), carefully using a bamboo pole expressly meant for handling such 
vestments. 


I looked in the direction of the lavatories. Wonder of wonders! They were empty and 
waiting to be used. Something was up, certainly. normally, 9:15 in the morning is 
peak lavatory time for the sixty persons who live on this floor, on which there are just 
two conveniences. In accordance with the culture of my uncle's household, renowned 
for its orthodoxy and its scrupulous observance of ritual purity, the use of the 
lavatories was subject to certain strict regulations. In fact, a trip to the lavatory was a 
disciplined exercise. 


Firstly, one was required to fill a small plastic pitcher with water from a broken 
cement cistern and to place this filled pitcher on the narrow parapet beside a waterless 
tap. Nearby on a low wall stood an empty Dalda tin, placed upside down. One picked 
up this tin with the left hand, set it down at the entrance to the little passage at the end 
of which were the lavatories, picked up a small plastic bucket with the right hand, 
dipped it into the aforementioned broken cement cistern and filled the Dalda tin. 
Carrying the full Dalda tin in the left hand, and gracefully stepping around and across 
the many little pools of urine produced by the children on this floor, avoiding the first 
lavatory, the sight of which is guaranteed to produce nause, one reaches the second, 


exerts oneself to the utmost to avoid slipping on the slime and then immerses oneself 
in meditation on the philosophy of J. Krishnamurty or the poetry of T.S. Eliot. 
Emerging later, one puts back the Dalda tin in exactly the same position. 


One then picks up the half-dissolved 501, Rexona or Lifebuoy soap lying next to it, 
raises the plastic pitcher full of water using both wrists only, gently pours water on 
one's hands and scrubs them with soap, and washes them. Then one takes up the 
pitcher in the usual way, fills it and washes one's feet. 


The crowd around the well had thinned. The women had left, and so that the men, 
except for a few youths and some children. The men all wore long-cloth vests with 
pockets and white pyjamas, except for Uncle. He had on a frayed sleeveless sweater 
and a dhoti, held up with a cheap belt. Uncle had worked in the LIC for almost twenty 
years and was among the foremost of the educated occupants of the building. This 
was his realm, and he commanded such prestige, derived from his old-time school- 
leaving certificate, as to lord it over everyone else. Just now he was involved in the 
matter of the well. A tin sheet had been placed above the well to prevent birds' 
droppings form falling into it. This blocked off the light, leaving only a small gap. 
Into this gap, a youth was now beaming a flashlight. 


Deep down in the darkness bobbed a black shape. The general guess was that it was 
the rat. No one was willing to lend his bucket to haul up the dead rat. Uncle 
particularly was very definite that no bucket belonging to his household was to be thus 
defiled. And so an empty old fruit basket had been tied to a rope and lowered into the 
well. The rat had now floated to the well's side and had been in the same spot for over 
half an hour. When the crowd told me this, Uncle imagined it to be a comment on his 
competence and became quite angry. Yet with lowered brows he doggedly went on 
with the work of getting the rat out. For him it had become a challenge of the highest 
order. 


From time to time, his neighbours, Kantilal and Chandrakant, kept pestering him with 
questions in Gujarati on the progress of his efforts. Frowning and drawing his 
eyebrows together with fierce concentration, Uncle actually enjoyed all this 
distracting attention. Finally, losing patience, he resorted to some desperate strategies- 
--lifting and lowering the basket in jerky movements, as thought he were pounding 
chilies, or grinding batter or pulverizing grain with a variety of pestles. 


These tactics worked. The rat floated to the middle of the well. Enthusiasm bubbled 
up. Everyone felt that it would be easy to bring it out from this position. Like a ship's 
captain, Uncle now issued authoritative directions to the youth with the flashlight, and 
ordered everyone else to stand aside. Then he lowered the rope and with great 
deliberation and dexterity brought it close to the floating rat. The next moment with 


dazzling speed he hauled up the rope. Everyone peeped eagerly into the well and was 
disappointed. The basket was empty. 


For the next forty-five minutes, the wretched creature defied him most impudently, 
bobbing adroitly out of reach of the basket and making him look more ridiculous than 
ever. 


It was 10:15 before the rat was somehow brought out. Shuddering at the sight of the 

corpse, both adults and children shrank away. Deeming this an excellent opportunity 
to demonstrate his virility, a hitherto unnoticed youth bore off the basket containing 

the rat to dispose of its mortal remains. 


Uncle basked in the triumphant pride of a Mahmud of Ghazni, a Caeser or a 
Napoleon. Then, for fifteen minutes, with a demagogue's eloquence and strategist's 
penchant for detail, he held forth to half a dozen fawning Gujarati youths on the 
methods by which he had forced the rat to vacate the well. When Uncle's lecture was 
over, Jayantilal and some others who were waiting nearby asked a reasonable but 
troubling question: Could the water in the well now be considered potable? 


Not having given thought to this matter until that very moment, Uncle was slightly 
taken aback. Pulling himself together, he declared hurriedly, 'No, no, of course the 
water can't be used as it is. Someone must go to the Health Office; they'll sprinkle 
some medicine or the other into it. Or we'll pour a little chlorine in it ourselves.’ 


He began to move off. Although heads bobbed in agreement, faces registered not just 
worry, but sheer terror at the prospect of having to drink not only rat-polluted, but also 
chemically-contaminated water. The Tanjorian Gujarati Chandrakant said to Uncle in 
a pleading tone, "Will you inform the Health Office? We know nothing about such 
matters, Babu Bhai!’ Uncle replied politely that thought he was quite willing to go to 
the Health Office, the fact of the matter was that he didn't exactly know where the 
Health Office was. Anyway, he said, he was already very late for work, and wriggled 
away. 


Meanwhile, rich, TV-owning, old Govindji Seth strongly advised that fifteen or 
twenty pitchers should be lightly skimmed from the water's surface and poured off to 
make the rest of the water fit to use. Standing authoritatively by, he saw to this 
operation at once. When it was over, everyone stood around the well, panting with the 
effort, and stared disconsolately into it, unconvinced of the efficacy of this method of 
purification. 


Just then Grandmother could be seen at the building's entrance, leaning on her cane. 
Wearing a white sari closely printed over with small black flowers, with a tulsi mala 


around her neck, she was the very picture of clarity and orderliness. Yet no one 
noticed her at first in the confusion. She came up to the harried group around the well 
and asked what was troubling them. The problem was immediately referred to her for 
solution. 


Grandmother thought for a moment. Then she announced, 'Come, I'll show you a way 
out,’ and led them all upstairs. 


In the hall, Kanu and Vrajesh were playing at wrestling. As she went in, Grandmother 
reprimanded Kanu with a light but painful rap on his buttock with her cane. Then she 
went up to the teak almirah near the kitchen and seated herself before it. Slowly she 
began to open the doors. Inside the almirah were several small idols dressed up in 
gold, lace-bordered garments and reclining on tiny mattresses. 


In one corner was a little bundle tied up in saffron cloth. Grandmother took it out and 
placidly untied it with fat, but amazingly deft fingers. Within it was a very small mud 
pot with a clean white cloth tied around its mouth. Grandmother called to Poorna to 
fetch a bowl. Untying the cloth, she poured a little water from the pot into the bowl. 
Utter silence accompanied her movements. Although every one was impatiently 
watching her, Grandmother closed the almirah properly without the least hurry, before 
she turned to face them. 


Among those who crowded near the door and outside it was Praanjeevanlal. 
Grandmother now beckoned to him. As she had been sitting with her head lowered for 
some time, her glasses had slipped down her nose. She pushed the bowl of water a 
little forward, raised her eyes so that they could look through the glasses, and 
announced, ‘Here you are. There's Ganga-water here. Say the name of God, pour it 
into the well, and use the water.' 


Praanjeeval nodded humbly and received the bowl. Everyone followed him as he went 
out towards the well. In a little while pots brimmed with water in every house. The 
abnormal silence of the building gave way to the sound of households functioning 
once more. 


Grandmother serenely immersed herself in Jan Kalyan, a monthly religious journal. 


Dilip Kumar and V. Surya are a well-known writing, editing and translation team in 
Tamil. 
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Short Story 
The Somersault 
Gopinath Mohanty (translated from Oriya by Sitakant Mahapatra) 





The day Jaga Palei of Sagadiasahi defeated Ramlawan Pande of Darbhanga 
to enter the finals of the All-India Wrestling Competition the sky was rent Artwork by Aloke 
with the jubilant shouts of thousands of spectators. It was not the victory of 

Jaga Palei that excited them so much. It was Orissa's victory. Orissa had 

won. This was the feeling everywhere. 


At that moment, Jaga Palei became a symbol, a symbol of the glory and the 
fulfillment of the hopes and aspirations of the Oriya people. A sea of 
humanity surged forward to greet him, to meet the heretofore unknown, 
unheard-of wrestler. The waves broke on each other, there was a stampede. 
At least twenty-one persons had to be removed to hospital. 


The crowd that returned home that evening had among its numbers those 
who had their shirts torn, watches and fountain pens lost, and their bodies 
sore. But everybody carried in his heart the Oriya national consciousness. 
And something else, which may be termed as the intoxication of heroism. 
As if each one of them was a Jaga Palei! Newspapers flashed photographs 
of that momentous wrestling match. All the Oriya papers raved in Jaga 
Palei's praise! 'Jaga Palei--Orissa's glory'; 'Jaga Palei--Orissa's honour'; 'Jaga 
Palei, the unparalleled Oriya wrestler'. 'Never-heard-of-before wrestling at 
Cuttack!' 'Jaga Palei, Emperor of athletics', and so on. 


The week that followed could legitimately be called 'Jaga Palei Week'. In 
buses and trains, in hotels and in the village Bhagabat-tuni, the talk was 
only about Jaga Palei. This news completely overshadowed all other daily 
news like the 'Rocket to Mars', 'Man's Flight in Space', 'Death of Lumumba' 
and the subsequent daily events of Congo's politics, 'Success and Failure 

in Panchayat Samiti and Zilla Parishad Elections', and many other exciting 
changes in the country. Since there were no auspicious marriage dates in the 
coming year, hundreds of marriages were solemnized in the fortnight 
following this event and in these festivities a frequent subject of discussion 
was Jaga Palei's wrestling. 


'Did you go to see the wrestling?’ 

"How did you like it?’ 

Even if one had not gone, one had to answer, 'Oh, yes, of course; it was 
simply wonderful’. It was almost as if to say otherwise was to do worse than 


confessing to a hidden guilt. 


During that 'Jaga Palei Week’, a small five-page booklet could be seen on 


sale in crowded places. The poet: 'Abid’. The price: Ten paise. Hawkers 
were seen hawking the songbook in front of the cutchery, railway station, 
bus stand and big squares. Glass-framed photographs of the wrestling event 
went up on the walls of photographers' studios, and also at sweetmeat-and- 
tea-stalls and paan-shops in the town. Alando Mahila Mandali, Olangsha 
Yubak Mandal, Gababasta Grama Samaj, Bamphisahi Truckers Club, 
Ganganagar Sanskritika Sangha, Uttarward Kuchinda Minamandali, 
Ghusuri Abasor Binodan Samaj and many other institutions passed 
resolutions congratulating Jaga Palei and sent them to the press. 


Even though his name had become a by-word everywhere, Jaga Palei of 
Sagadiasahi still followed his traditional profession of carrying gunny bags 
in the maalgodown. He had done this job ever since he was fifteen; from the 
day his father Uddhab Palei had returned the bullock carts of the 
moneylender, had come home, slept on the spread-out end of his dhoti and 
had never woken up again. Uddhab Palei had got an attack of pneumonia. 
The Chhotamian of Mohammadia Bazaar had tried to exorcise the evil 
spirit. Govinda Ghadei of Janakasah, who kept different tablets in his shop 
inside the cutchery premises, had administered three different tablets, bitter, 
kasa, raga. For this he had taken one rupee seventy-five paise. Karuna 
Gosain the monk had prescribed that he should feed eighteen bundles of 
straw to stray cattle on a Wednesday and then lay himself prostrate on the 
dust of the street. Uddhab had obeyed this prescription as well but nothing 
had helped. He died without discovering whether mankind had discovered a 
cure for pneumonia. 


It was thus that Jaga Palei was left fatherless in the big city, with no job, no 
savings, no help and the greedy eyes of the well-to-do on his two-roomed 
thatched house and three gunths of land. Widowed mother, two minor 
siblings--Khaga and a twelve-year-old sister Sara. The well-wishers arrived 
and proffered their advice to the family: 'Sell the plot of land, build a small 
house elsewhere and with the balance start some business.' The argument 
appeared prima facie reasonable. The ancestral plot of land may have been 
in a congested locality of town but a little way down was the main road 
where a gunth sold at 700 rupees. With two rooms on it, it could fetch 3,000 
rupees. Wouldn't it be so much cheaper to purchase land and build a house 
in Tulsipur, Bidanasi, Uttampur and around the Dairy Farm? 


This is what the plot of land looked like: at its back a dirty, dark drain, on 
the right a tank whose rotten water threw up bubbles constantly; on the left a 
washerman's house and a bustee that extended far; in the front, a lane hardly 
six to seven cubits wide and the back of the boundary wall of the double- 
storeyed building belonging to the money-lender Garib Das. Through the 
chinks in the boundary wall black waters tumbled down into the plot, 
accumulated, grew, putrefied. 


But Uddhab Palei had never sold that small plot of his ancestors, and nor 
did his wife and son. The advice of the well-wishers remained unheeded. 


Another bit of advice from the same well-wishers was that the members of 
the household should take up service as domestic servants. Or else who 
would maintain them? At fifteen Jaga looked quite a man. Various offers 
came: an apprenticeship in driving bullock carts, operating machines in a 
sawmill, service in shops. A babu suggested he do some domestic service 
with the chance of a peon's post later. Another person came and told him 
that Jaga was very fortunate as his sahib wanted him to be his personal 
valet. No work--Jaga only had to accompany him wherever he went, and 
there would be no end to the good food, tips and a salary to cap it all! Jaga 
was given the dream of sleeping on thick mattresses, wearing costly clothes 
and eating good food. Many would come seeking little favours through him. 
He would be a strong, stalwart person. The babu had done everything for 
persons who depended on him. After all for him money was just like earth 
and pebbles! 


Jaga Palei listened to everything in silence. Somebody seemed to whisper 
inside him: 'Do not listen, Jaga, close your eyes, say "No". No, you will not 
take to servanthood. However ferocious a dog with a thick blanket or fur, 
thick tail, huge body and large teeth--a dog remains a dog at the master's 
call. It can only lick his boots and lie chained to a post. A dog seen in a 
master's car staring from behind the glass-panes at the road and licking its 
tongue may excite the onlooker's admiration. Nobody, however, can ever 
forget that he remains only a dog.’ 


To fifteen-year-old Jaga Palei such thoughts came naturally; for in his blood 
was the tradition of endless ancestors--people who tilled their soil and 
preserved an unbending tensile dignity which three generations of town life 
had not corroded. 


Jaga turned his back on all the offers and persuasions to choose for himself 
the life of a daily wage-earner, carrying loads every day. His mother did not 
object. With the help of her daughter she opened a small snack-shop in the 
front room of the house. 


His mother had a knack of preparing good and tasty food. Sales were brisk. 
Khaga went hawking ground-nut and bara bhaja. Thereafter he took a job 
rolling bidis in a factory. Somehow, the family of four members lived on; 
nobody died, the house was not sold. From the outside everything looked 
the same. Four persons became of one mind, suffered hardships and 
privation. Nobody came to know anything of this. 


Jaga had one obsession in life. Physical culture. Early inspiration for this 
came from his father's godfather, the old khalipha of Sagadiasahi. Jaga 


remembered his mango complexion, the body of a young man, the flowing 
beard, and the green turban. 


Once he had tugged at Jaga's shoulder and asked him why he did not attend 
his akhara. He had asked Uddhab to hand Jaga over to him so that he could 
make a wrestler out of him. Uddhab had smiled and agreed. That was the 
beginning. 


The khalipha had no wife, no children; nobody knew if ever there were. 
Only a single pleasure in life, the akhara. Early in the morning, before the 
darkness lifted, Jaga would go to the akhara and do various types of 
gymnastic exercises including practice with the club, the lathi and wrestling. 
Many joined the akhara; many also dropped out. But there wasn't a sunrise 
when Jaga Palei would not come out from the akhara after his exercises. 


The khalipha knew people in the other akharas in town. When wrestlers 
from other towns came he would arrange a competition. Jaga was unbeaten 
in these competitions. The town people who cared for wrestling soon knew 
his name. They would praise his iron-like body, the lightning speed of his 
reflexes and the marvelous tricks he had learnt from the khalipha. But rarely 
were these people from among the higher circles of society. 


Mostly they were shopkeepers, tailors, butchers, drivers, carpenters and so 
on. This lack of fame in all sections of society was in the part due to 

the khalipha's regulations. No showing off, no publicity. Only during 
Dussera and Muharram was there a tradition of his team going round 
demonstrating their skill. Besides this, there would be competitions. 


After the big wrestling match that day he found strangers crowding round 
him. Lights flooded on him from many directions and photos were taken. 
Then came the rain of questions. Questions, and more questions even before 
they could be answered: 'How long have you been in wrestling? Who is 
your guru? Ah, Omar khalipha! Whom did you defeat earlier? Please give a 
list. What prizes did you win? What is your diet and in what quantities?’ 


Somebody from the crowd shouted, 'Do you agree that vegetable ghee is 
very conducive to good health? Ah, you have never taken that!’ 


More questions. 'How many cups of tea do you take per day? What tea? 
You never take tea? Couldn't you please tell us the truth, sir? Which party 
do you support?’ And all the time, more jostling and pushing about. The 
waves were breaking. And that solved many questions, for the questioners 
could hardly remain in their places. Jaga Palei felt suffocated. He stood in 
grim silence, then turned and ran away from the crowd. 


First he went to his guru and fell at his feet. The khalipha embraced him, his 


flowing beard touching his chest and back and said: 'That's a good boy; you 
have preserved my name.' Jaga hardly noticed that praise from other 
quarters. He knew somebody always wins and somebody always loses. Just 
as in this contest he had won and the other man was defeated. 


From the khalipha he went to the temple and listened for a time to peaceful 
music sung to the accompaniment of the tambourine. On the way back he 
heard the radios blaring forth news of the wrestling. A little later the 
newspaper vendors, carrying bundles of papers, were shouting the same 
news. His head was reeling. Instead of returning home directly, he went to 
the Kathjuri embankment. Returning late at night, he found an elaborate 
meal awaiting him: rice, dal, mashed potato, fried brinjals, fish curry. His 
family members embraced and patted him and praised him in their own 
way. Excepting a few neighbours, no one else came to look at him. He was 
relieved. 


Before dawn the next morning he was back at his exercise and then the daily 
carrying of bags. He did not say a word to anybody about his profession and 
his private life. Newspapers gave out the fact that he was a labourer. He was 
not aware how news about him had spread; but news of his achievements 
also circulated in that area of the maalgodown, and people would stop him 
on the way to congratulate him and ask him about his wrestling. They would 
tell him about his high place in the world of Indian wrestling and how he 
had raised the prestige of Orissa. They said he would have a great future if 
only he won the last round. 


For this future, he had only to win the last round of the All India Wrestling 
Competition. 


And there was a lot of useful advice! He should take greater care of his diet, 
health and practice; he must take fruits, mutton, milk, vitamins; he ought to 
be careful. This flood of advice made him sigh wearily; his budget rarely 
permitted him more than half a seer of chura. 


A few days later a large number of unemployed labourers came to town 
from down south. All they wanted was to earn some wages and somehow 
exist. The wage rate went down. Then his younger brother, Khaga, met with 
an accident while returning home from the bidi factory. He had fractures 
and multiple injuries and was carried to the hospital. This added to the woes 
of the family and Jaga's daily worries. 


And yet Jaga Palei persisted with his wrestling. His diet came down from 
half-a-seer to a quarter seer of chura and fried rice and one coconut in three 
days. He would fill his stomach with some rice and whatever green leafy 
vegetables were available. Hunger would burn fierce in his stomach. When 
there was no work, Jaga could be seen sitting in grim silence, lost in 


thought. He would feel how lonely he was, how friendless, forsaken! 
Everybody had forgotten him a few days after the wrestling match. 


Three months passed. Then came the fateful day of the final test: Dilip 
Singh of Punjab versus the Jaga Palei of Orissa. When it was over, the 
newspapers flashed the report along with an analysis of the match. All were 
agreed that the wrestling, the artistry and skill which Jaga had applied 
against the heavily-built, massive Dilip Singh were superb but the odds 
were heavily against him. It appeared that Dilip Singh would fall flat, but 
ultimately he won. 


Dilip Singh's life-sketch appeared in the papers. All the great men in the 
wrestling world were his patrons. There was also information about the 
variety and quantity of his diet,and many other facts about him. Jaga Palei 
was again in the wilderness. Fresh discussions started in trains and buses 
and in crowded corners. Some people even expressed resentment against the 
man who had soiled Orissa's name; many were unhappy and crestfallen. 
Even that was quickly forgotten. But the day after the wrestling match, like 
any other day, Jaga Palei quietly went back to his exercise and the carrying 
of bags. 


Gopinath Mohanty is a well-known Oriya writer. Sitakant Mahapatra is a 
poet and translator. 


Literature 

Short Story 

The Spirits of Shah Alam Camp 
Asghar Wajahat (Translated by R. Jalil) 


The days pass somehow in Shah Alam Camp, but the nights are an endless 
nightmare. God alone can save a person from that hellish torment. And what 
a terrible, terrible cacophony! You can barely hear your own voice. Such 
shouting and screaming, raving and ranting, moaning and groaning, sighing 
and sobbing ... 


The spirits come to meet with their children late at night. They caress their 
orphans, stroking their heads and gazing into their lifeless eyes with their 
own vacant, wasted eyes as if trying to convey something. Then they clasp 
their children to their breasts and the air is rent with the same gut-wrenching 
screams that escaped from them when they were being burnt alive like so 
much kindling wood. The children remain wide-awake when the rest of the 
camp goes to sleep. They're waiting to see their mothers ... to have dinner 
with their fathers. 


"How are you, Siraj," the mother's spirit asks, fondling his hair and 
caressing him. 


"How are you, Amma?" 


The mother looks visibly happy. She says, "I am a spirit now, Siraj ... no 
one can burn me alive anymore... 


"Amma, can I become like you’... 


xK 


One night a woman's nervous, agitated spirit reaches Shah Alam Camp well 
past midnight. She is looking for her son who's nowhere to be found-- 
neither in the other world, nor here. The mother's heart is close to breaking 
with grief and terror. Other women help her look for her son. They look all 
over the camp and then they go to the mother's old neighborhood. The 
whole street is in flames; houses are burning like stacks of firewood. Since 
they are spirits now and able to come and go as they please, they enter these 
raging infernos with complete ease. They search every nook and smoke- 
filled cranny but they cannot find the mother's little boy. 


In despair the spirits go to the homes of the rioters. The lumpens are sitting 
there making petrol bombs, cleaning their guns and polishing their arms. 
When the mother asks them about her missing son, they laugh and say, 
"You mad woman, when scores upon scores of people are being burnt alive, 
who can keep track of one little boy? He must be lying buried under some 
mound of ash and rubble." 


The mother says, "No, no, I have looked all over ... I can't find him 
anywhere!" 


Then one of the rioters remembers, "Hey, is she the mother of that boy we 
left dangling from the trishul? " 


xK 


The spirits come to Shah Alam Camp after midnight. They bring food, 
water, clothes and medicines from heaven. That's why you will not find any 
sick, naked, hungry or thirsty children in Shah Alam Camp. And that's also 
why Shah Alam Camp has become so famous. Its fame has spread far and 
wide among the dead. A certain dignitary from New Delhi who had come to 
inspect the camp was so pleased with what he saw that he announced: "This 
is a very fine place ... all the Muslim children from all over India should be 
brought here." 


xK 


The spirits come to visit Shah Alam Camp after midnight. All night long 
they stay with their children, gazing at them with love and longing, 
worrying about them, fretting over their future, talking to them .. 

"Siraj, you should go home now," a mother's spirit says to her son. 


"Home?" Siraj whispers with dread and his eyes glaze over with terror. 


"Yes, home. After all, how long can you stay here? I promise, I'll come to 
see you every night." 


"I won't go home, never, never, never." Smoke. Fire. Screams. Noise. 
"Amma, I'll live with you and Abba." 

"Darling Sikku, how can you live with us .." 

"But Bhaijaan and Aapa live with you." 

"That's because they were also burnt alive along with us." 

"Then I'll return home, Amma." 


KK 


A child's spirit comes to Shah Alam Camp after midnight. The child looks 
like a firefly flickering brightly in the dark night. He flits and flies and skips 
and scampers all over the camp playing little mischievous tricks on 
everyone. But he doesn't lisp; he speaks clearly. He runs and hides in his 
mother's clothes. He traipses along holding his father's finger. Unlike all the 
other children in Shah Alam Camp, this child looks amazingly happy. 
Someone asks, "Why are you so happy?" 

"Don't you know ... I thought everyone knew." 

"Know what?" 

"That I am The Proof." 


"Proof? Proof of what?" 


"I am The Proof of Bravery." 


"Whose bravery are you proof of?" 


"Of those who ripped open my mother's womb, tore me out and hacked me 
in two." 


KK 


The spirits come to Shah Alam Camp after midnight. A mother's spirit 
comes to meet her son. The son is amazed at the sight of his mother. 


"Mommy, why do you look so happy today?" 


"Siraj, I met your grandfather in heaven today. He introduced me to his 
father, who took me to meet his father, even his grandfather and great- 
grandfather. Imagine, Siraj, I met your great-great-great-grandfather!" 


The mother speaks in a voice lilting with happiness. "Siraj, your great-great- 
great grandfather was a Hindu ... a Hindu, do you understand? Siraj, be sure 
to tell everyone about this." 


xK 


The spirits come to Shah Alam Camp after midnight. A sister's spirit comes 
one night. She's looking for her brother. She looks everywhere till she 
finally spots him sitting on a staircase. The sister is delighted and runs to 
meet him. 


"Bhaiyya," she cries out. 


The brother hears but pretends that he doesn't. He just sits there, mute and 
unmoving like a stone statue. 


The sister speaks again, "Bhaiyya, listen to me." 


Again, the brother gives no sign of hearing her, nor does he look towards 
her. 


"Why won't you listen to me, Bhaiyya?" the sister speaks loudly. This time 
the brother's face flares up like a fire. His eyes shoot sparks. He rises in a 
fury and begins beating his sister mercilessly. A crowd gathers and someone 
asks the girl what she has said to so enrage her brother. 


The sister says, "I only called out to him, 'Bhaiyya.' " 


An old man speaks up, "No, Salima, that was very wrong of you. 


Why did you say that? That was absolutely the wrong thing to say." And the 
old man starts crying like a baby. 


The brother starts beating his head against a wall. 


KK 


The spirits come to Shah Alam Camp after midnight. One night an old 
man's spirit comes along with all the other spirits. The old man's body is 
naked save for a skimpy loincloth. He wears chappals on his feet and holds 
a wooden staff in his hand. An old-fashioned fob watch peeps out from the 
folds of his loincloth. 


Someone asks the old man, "Are you too looking for a relative here in this 
camp?" 


The old man replies, "Yes, and no." 


The others leave him alone, taking him for a senile old man. The old man 
walks round and round the camp. 


Someone again asks the old man, "Baba, whom are you looking for?" 
The old man says, "I am looking for someone who can kill me." 
"Why?" 


"I was killed fifty years ago by a bullet. Now I want the rioters to burn me 
alive." 


"But, why do you want that, Baba?" 


"Simply to tell the world, that I was not killed by their bullet, nor will I die 
if they burn me alive." 


xK 


A political leader asks a spirit who has come to visit Shah Alam Camp, "Do 
you have a father and mother?" 


"No, they were both killed." 
"What about brothers and sisters?" 


"No " 


"Any other living relatives?" 
"No, all are dead." 

"Are you comfortable here?" 
"Yes, I am." 

"Do you get enough to eat?" 
"Yes, I do." 

"Do you have clothes on your back?" 
"I do." 

"Do you need anything else?" 
"No, nothing." 

"Nothing?" 

"Nothing." 


The leader is pleased. He says to himself, "The lad is bright. Not like other 
Muslims... 


xK 


The spirits come to Shah Alam Camp after midnight. One night the Devil's 
spirit comes along with all the others. He looks around and is filled with 
extreme embarrassment, even shame, at what he sees. He can barely hold 
his head up to look the others in the eye. Sheepishly, he averts his gaze, 
ducks his head, and furtively looks for an escape route where it would be 
unlikely that he would meet another soul. Intrigued by this strange creature, 
people take hold of him by the scruff of his neck and shake him. Wilting 
with shame, he bleats, "I have no hand in all this ... all this that has 
happened, truly I don't ... I swear by Allah, I have nothing to do with any of 
this." 


People say, "Yes, yes, we know. You couldn't have done this. You have 
your own standards to think of." 


The Devil sighs with relief and says, "You can't imagine what a weight has 
been lifted from my heart! So, you good people know the truth." 


They say, "Allah Mian came a few days ago and He was saying the same 
thing." 


Asghar Wajahat is a short story writer, playwright and novelist in Hindi. R. 
Jalil is a well-known translator of Urdu who lives in the United States.. 


Short Story 
The Weed 
Amrita Pritam (Translated from Punjabi by Raj Gill) 


Angoori was the new bride of the old servant of my neighbour's neighbour's 
neighbour. Every bride is new, for that matter; but she was new in a different way: the 
second wife of her husband who could not be called new because he had already 
drunk once at the conjugal well. As such, the prerogatives of being new went to 
Angoori only. This realization was further accentuated when one considered the five 
years that passed before they could consummate their union 


About six years ago Prabhati had gone home to cremate his first wife. When this was 
done, Angoori's father approached him and took his wet towel, wringing it dry, a 
symbolic gesture of wiping away the tears of grief that had wet the towel. There never 
was a man, though, who cried enough to wet a yard-and-a-half of calico. It had got 
wet only after Prabhati's bath. The simple act of drying the tear-stained towel on the 
part of a person with a nubile daughter was as much as to say, 'I give you my daughter 
to take the place of the one who died. Don't cry anymore. I've even dried your wet 
towel’. 


This is how Angoori married Prabhati. However, their union was postponed for five 
years, for two reasons: her tender age, and her mother's paralytic attack. When, at last, 
Prabhati was invited to take his bride away, it seemed he would not be able to, for his 
employer was reluctant to feed another mouth from his kitchen. But when Prabhati 
told him that his new wife could keep her own house, the employer agreed. 


At first, Angoori kept purdah from both men and women. But the veil soon started to 
shrink until it covered only her hair, as was becoming to an orthodox Hindu woman. 
She was a delight to both ear and eye. A laughter in the tinkling of her hundred ankle- 
bells, and a thousand bells in her laughter. 


"What are you wearing, Angoori?’ 
‘An anklet. Isn't it pretty?’ 

‘And what's on your toe?’ 

'A ring. 


‘And on your arm?’ 

'A bracelet.’ 

"What do they call what's on your forehead?’ 
‘They call it aliband.' 

'Nothing on your waist today, Angoori?’ 


‘It's too heavy. Tomorrow I'll wear it. Today, no necklace either. See! The clasp is 
broken. Tomorrow I'll go to the city to get a new clasp... and buy a nose-pin. I had a 
big nose-ring. But my mother-in-law kept it.’ 


Angoori was very proud of her silver jewellery, elated by the mere touch of her 
trinkets. Everything she did seemed to set them off to maximum effect. 


The weather became hot with the turn of the season. Angoori too must have felt it in 
her hut where she passed a good part of the day, for now she stayed out more. There 
were a few huge neem trees in front of my house; underneath them an old well that 
nobody used except an occasional construction worker. The spilt water made several 
puddles, keeping the atmosphere around the well cool. She often sat near the well to 
relax. 


‘What are you reading, bibi?' Angoori asked me one day when I sat under a neem tree 
reading. 


"Want to read it?’ 

'I don't know reading.’ 

"Want to learn?’ 

‘Oh, no!' 

"Why not? What's wrong with it?’ 
‘It's a sin for women to read!’ 
‘And what about men?’ 

"For them, it's not a sin’. 

"Who told you this nonsense? 

"I just know it.’ 

'I read. I must be sinning.’ 

'For city women, it's no sin. It is for village women.’ 


We both laughed at this remark. She had not learned to question all that she was told 
to believe. I thought that if she found peace in her convictions, who was I to question 
them? 


Her body redeemed her dark complexion, an intense sense of ecstasy always radiating 
from it, a resilient sweetness. They say a woman's body is like a lump of dough, some 


women have the looseness of under-kneaded dough while others have the clinging 
plasticity of leavened dough. Rarely does a woman have a body that can be equated to 
rightly-kneaded dough, a baker's pride. Angoori's body belonged to this category, her 
rippling muscles impregnated with the metallic resilience of a coiled spring. I felt her 
face, arms, breasts, legs with my eyes and experienced a profound languor. I thought 
of Prabhati : old, short, loose-jawed, a man whose stature and angularity would be the 
death of Euclid. Suddenly a funny idea struck me: Angoori was the dough covered by 
Prabhati. He was her napkin, not her taster. I felt a laugh welling up inside me, but I 
checked it for fear that Angoori would sense what I was laughing about. I asked her 
how marriages are arranged where she came from. 


'A girl, when she's five or six, adores someone's feet. He is the husband.’ 

"How does she know it?’ 

'Her father takes money and flowers and puts them at his feet.’ 

‘That's the father adoring, not the girl.’ 

'He does it for the girl. So it's the girl herself.’ 

‘But the girl has never seen him before!’ 

'Yes, girls don't see.' 

‘Not a single girl ever sees her future husband!’ 

'No...,' she hesitated. After a long, pensive pause, she added, "Those in love..... they 
see them.’ 

'Do girls in your village have love-affairs?' 

'A few’. 

'Those in love, they don't sin?’ I remembered her observation regarding education for 
women. 

'They don't. See, what happens is that a man makes the girl eat the weed and then she 
starts loving him.' 

"Which weed?’ 

'The wild one.’ 

‘Doesn't the girl know that she has been given the weed?’ 

'No, he gives it to her in a paan. After that, nothing satisfies her but to be with him, 
her man. I know. I've seen it with my own eyes.’ 

"Whom did you see?’ 

'A friend; she was older than me.’ 

‘And what happened?’ 

‘She went crazy. Ran away with him to the city.’ 

"How do you know it was because of the weed?’ 

‘What else could it be? Why would she leave her parents. He brought her many things 
from the city: clothes, trinkets, sweets.’ 

"Where does this weed come in?’ 

'In the sweets : otherwise how could she love him?’ 


"Love can come in other ways. No other way here?’ 

'No other way. What her parents hated was that she was that way.’ 

"Have you seen the weed?’ 

'No, they bring it from a far country. My mother warned me not to take paan or 
sweets from anyone. Men put the weed in them.’ 

"You were very wise. How come your friend ate it?’ 

'To make herself suffer,’ she said sternly. The next moment her face clouded, perhaps 
in remembering her friend. 'Crazy. She went crazy, the poor thing,’ she said sadly. 
'Never combed her hair, singing all night...’ 

"What did she sing?’ 

'I don't know. They all sing when they eat the weed. Cry too.’ 


The conversation was becoming a little too much to take, so I retired. 


I found her sitting under the neem tree one day in a profoundly abstracted mood. 
Usually one could hear Angoori coming to the well; her ankle-bells would announce 
her approach. They were silent that day. 


"What's the matter, Angoori?’ 

She gave me a blank look and then, recovering a little, said, "Teach me reading, bibi.' 
"What has happened?’ 

'Teach me to write my name.’ 

"Why do you want to write? To write letters? To whom?’ 

She did not answer, but was once again lost in her thoughts. 


"Won't you be sinning?’ I asked, trying to draw her out of her mood. She would not 
respond. I went in for an afternoon nap. When I came out again in the evening, she 
was still there singing sadly to herself. When she heard me approaching, she turned 
around and stopped abruptly. She sat with hunched shoulders because of the chill in 
the evening breeze. 


"You sing well, Angoori'’. I watched her great effort to turn back the tears and spread a 
pale smile across her lips. 


'I don't know singing’. 

‘But you do, Angoori!' 

'This was the ...' 

'The song your friend used to sing.’ I completed the sentence for her. 
'I heard it from her.’ 

‘Sing it for me. 


She started to recite the words. 'Oh, it's just about the time of year for change. Four 


' 


'Not like that. Sing it for me,' I asked. She wouldn't, but continued with the words : 


Four months of winter reign in my heart; 

My heart shivers, O my love. 

Four months of summer, wind shimmers in the sun. 
Four months come the rains; clouds tremble in the sky. 


'Angoori!' I said loudly. She looked as if in a trance, as if she had eaten the weed. I 
felt like shaking her by the shoulders. Instead, I took her by the shoulders and asked if 
she had been eating regularly. She had not; she cooked for herself only, since Prabhati 
ate at his master's. 'Did you cook today?’ I asked. 


‘Not yet.’ 

'Did you have tea in the morning?’ 
'Tea? No milk today.’ 

"Why no milk today?’ 

'I didn't get any. Ram Tara...... 
‘Fetches the milk for you?’ I added. She nodded. 


Ram Tara was the night-watchman. Before Angoori married Prabhati, Ram Tara used 
to get a cup of tea at our place at the end of his watch before retiring on his cot near 
the well. After Angoori's arrival, he made his tea at Prabhati's. He, Angoori and 
Prabhati would all have tea together sitting around the fire. Three days ago Ram Tara 
went to his village for a visit. 


"You haven't had tea for three days?' I asked. She nodded again. 'And you haven't 
eaten, I suppose?’ She did not speak. Apparently, if she had been eating, it was as 
good as not eating at all. 


I remembered Ram Tara : good-looking, quick-limbed, full of jokes. He had a way of 
talking with smiles trembling faintly at the corner of his lips. 


‘Angoori?' 
"Yes, bibi'. 
‘Could it be weed?" 


Tears flowed down her face in two rivulets, gathering into two tiny puddles at the 
corners of her mouth. 


‘Curse on me!' she started in a voice trembling with tears, 'I never took sweets from 
him... not a betel even.... but tea ...' She could not finish. Her words were drowned in a 
fast stream of tears. 


Amrita Pritam is a leading writer in Punjabi and Hindi. A number of her works have 
been translated into English, including her autobiographical works Black 
Rose and Revenue Stamp. 


Short story 
Tree 
Tasadduq Sohail (Translated by M. U. Memon) 


I like solitude. Nobody visits me, nor I anyone. In the morning I set out for 
wherever fancy strikes me and stop wherever I feel like stopping. I don't 
want anyone to reply to anything I say, nor expect a reply from me. This is 
why my acquaintances are not my neighbors but rather their cats. These 
houses, I know them by the cats that live in them: Suti lives in No. 9, Libi in 
7 and Suzie in 2. I have never tried to find out who owns these cats. My 
only interaction is with the cats. Perhaps you wonder how anyone can 
possibly live like this? Surely one needs others, surely one must need to say 
something to someone. Of course such thoughts frequently assail me, 
especially during winters, when the sky is covered with dirty, drab-looking 
clouds and rows upon rows of gigantic leafless trees stand listlessly staring 
up into it. Then it becomes terribly difficult to stay indoors all alone. At 
such times I try to keep myself busy. Sometimes by painting, sometimes by 
reading books, or by listening to Mehdi Hasan or Musarrat Nazir. 
Sometimes I let myself be carried far away by the melody of their songs or 
ghazals to the narrow lanes of Pakistan, its neighborhoods, villages and 
towns, thinking that it must be 11:00 in the morning there. Kites must be 
sailing in the crystal blue sky; simple, ordinary folks must be on their way 
to work. Thinking thoughts like these and sipping wine, I often doze off. 
But that day I was feeling terribly depressed. I felt that my mind would soon 
explode if I didn't find someone who would relieve my tension. I sat holding 
my head between my hands for quite a while. Then I grabbed my overcoat 
and dashed out to the park. 





by aloke 


ar twork 


The park was murderously quiet and a wretched silence hung over the 
atmosphere. I sat down on the roots of a tree, leaning against the trunk. I had 
a strange feeling that the tree hugged me, as if it were alive. This tree has 
been standing here for centuries. God knows how many people had come 
and sat down beside it like me. I have known this tree for the past thirty 
years. I used to bring my girlfriends here. And today it's witnessing my old 


age. If only I could understand your tongue!--I said, looking wistfully at the 
tree in utter despair. Sher Khan, my tomcat--who used to listen to my 
ravings at such times, who was my intimate friend--had been dead for a 
month. He was a wise cat. We each knew every single habit and gesture of 
the other. I had seen smiles dance on his lips, and despair in his eyes. Cats 
talk, but they talk with their eyes. The times when I'd be particularly 
melancholy, he'd sit near me and listen to me without blinking. Well, where 
Sher Khan is concerned, it's understandable that a person would talk to him 
because he was a living being, one who ate and drank, and who was 
endowed with the faculty to observe, to listen, and to understand. But 
talking to a tree?--That, surely, was sheer madness. And although for years I 
had often sat down on its roots I had scarcely ever imagined that a person 
could also talk to it. The tree is alive--I told myself--but is it also as full of 
life as Sher Khan? What difference does that make--I said to myself, feeling 
irritated. All I want is to vent myself a little after all. I'll leave after I've 
eased myself a bit. I looked around. There was no one near or far. Grabbing 
the chance I draped myself around its trunk and broke into inconsolable 
sobs: God, at least give me enough courage to kill myself! How long will I 
have to endure this torture? God only knows what else I spewed out in one 
breath. Surprised by the words "Oh, sod off from here," I flew and fell a few 
yards away from the tree. Who had spoken these words? I scanned the area 
with my eyes wide open. There was no one anywhere in the vicinity of the 
tree. 


"You idiot!" the voice echoed again. It was the tree speaking. 
"What? You're talking!" I said to the tree in a crackling voice. 


"What did you think? That only you know how to speak? The noblest 
among creation? My foot!" he said in a rage. 


I quickly withdrew my foot from the root. 


"Thank you," the tree said, and continued, "It's true that we trees aren't in 
the habit of talking. You know why? Because talking breeds enmity. In 
bygone days, though, we did use to talk. But when these descendants of 
monkeys started to shoot off their mouths, we trees stopped talking. Let's 
see, we thought, what all man can achieve by blathering that we can't by 
keeping quiet. But now, today, after centuries, your utter stupidity has 
compelled me to break my silence. A few days of cold weather and there 
you go having fits of depression! For God's sake, have you ever bothered 
about anyone other than yourself?" 


The tree paused for a brief moment and resumed: "You've no idea how 
fortunate you are. You can jump from a bridge and drown yourself if you 
like. Or put an end to your miserable life by hanging yourself with a rope. 


But me, I can't die, even if I want to. God hasn't even given me the right to 
call it quits at a moment of my own choosing. Do you realize I've been stuck 
in the earth right here on this spot for the last five hundred years? Don't you 
think I sometimes feel like taking a stroll up Golders Green Road? Or go to 
Brighton, strip off my leaves and loll about on the Nude Beach. But I have 
never, I repeat never, allowed myself to shed a single tear. Why do you 
humans think that we have no feelings? On cold wintry nights when you 
snuggle under the comfort of heavy quilts inside your homes, I stand out 
here, with my bare branches, shivering in the dark." 


"From the cold?" 
"No, from fear,” he blurted out in a rage. 
"What have you got to do with fear?" 


"Why, indeed! Am I made of stone?" He paused, and then said, "Well, I 
shouldn't say 'stone.' Because that stone, there ... he too is afraid." 


"Why?" 


"He's allergic to dogs. The other day he was saying that dog piss gives him 
rashes. But you wouldn't know about that." 


After that day I often went to the tree and talked to him. Some of our 
thoughts were quite similar and we also enjoyed a kind of mental affinity. 
I'm not very religious, and he was not at all. He put absolutely no faith in 
religion. One day he said, "The entire park is religious except me. All these 
tiny medicinal herbs you see are religious. And that weeping willow over 
there, he's the limit. In perpetual prostration. I've never seen him so much as 
lift his head a smidge." 


"So you think there's nothing after death?" 


"At least I think there isn't, brother. And even if there is something, it 
certainly isn't what these trifling herbs imagine." 


oh ok KK 


In the days that followed I became ill and left for Pakistan. I had intended to 
stay there for a month, but I became so absorbed in setting up an exhibition 
of my paintings and in other matters that I scarcely felt the passage of time, 
until a whole year had rolled away. On the return flight to London the 
passenger in the seat next to mine told me how a terrible wind storm in 
England had uprooted some half a million trees. I recalled having read 
something about it in the papers, but I was finding the number of fallen trees 


hard to believe. I remembered the "Tree" with concern. How I wish I hadn't 
abandoned him! I thought about that for a while: even if I hadn't abandoned 
him, what could I have done? I couldn't have saved him. At most, I could 
have spent a few more days under the shade of his thick foliage. Then again, 
it was possible that it hadn't been felled, that it still stood there swaying 
happily in the breeze. 


When I approached the park, the tree was not there. Its place was occupied 
by a flower patch in the middle of which gardeners had planted a spindly 
young tree and secured it with a thick bamboo prop. Overcome by sadness, I 
roamed aimlessly around in the park, looking for all those trees the stormy 
winds had obliterated. The entire park looked radically different. The 
soaring wall of stout white trees, which formerly stood behind the bandstand 
and seemed to pierce the clouds, had been completely wiped out. 


One of the gardeners started telling me about the devastation caused by the 
storm as he turned over the earth with his shovel. He described how they 
had just removed the small, insignificant trees to one side and burned them 
and how the really big trees had been bought by furniture-makers and 
hauled away to be stored. "But your tree," he said, "I remember vividly, was 
purchased by a small Birmingham company. I remember that well because I 
had myself had it loaded onto a truck. I doubt if anyone can locate it." I 
thought to myself that the gardener was talking about a matter scarcely two 
months old. I made a note of the company's Birmingham address and 
returned home. I thought about the matter for a few days. "Look," I tried to 
reason with myself, "it's madness." But my craze didn't abate. On the 
contrary, it became oppressive, until one day I found myself standing in 
front of that timber-yard. "O.K., sir, now what are you going to tell them?" I 
asked myself. "That you want to look at the face of that dear departed tree? 
They'll nab you and put you into the loony bin any day now. Suppose they 
asked you 'Why?' What possible answer would you have to give them?" 
And then, as if in a flash, I seemed to stumble onto a suitable answer. "I'm 
writing an article about that tree: the different stages it had to go through 
and how it ended." The thought had barely hit me when I dashed into the 
office of the timber-yard. 


"Oh," jerking back a golden curl the blond receptionist said after I told her 
that. She then opened a register. "Lot 17 ... We sold the biggest chunk of the 
tree to Mr. Collin Turner the sculptor." The next day I visited Mr. Collin 
Turner in his studio. He was busy sculpting a nude. I asked him about the 
lot. He scratched his bald head and said, "I think we made a Christ figure 
with Lot 17 and sold it to a church." He scribbled the name and address of 
the church on scratch paper and handed it to me. I thanked him and left to 
look for the church. 


It was a small, beautiful town. A lovely church stood some distance away 


from the residential area. The evening Mass had already ended. Although 
the last of the sun's rays were still stretched out on the church's roof, the 
shadows under the neighboring trees had darkened. I walked through the 
main door and entered the hall. I dipped my finger into the font of holy 
water, bent my leg ever so slightly and crossed my heart as my eyes looked 
straight ahead at the Christ. Picking my way along in silence, I approached 
the massive figure. Again I crossed my heart and then straightened up and 
stood next to an old woman. A little while later she bowed her head, then 
rose slowly and left. I raised my head for the first time and looked at the 
Christ. With his half-opened eyes he seemed to be staring at the spot on the 
floor where I was standing. 


The church was empty now except for the two of us. A dim light spread out 
around us. The glow of the lighted candles surrounding the Christ gave him 
an added aura of mystery. I extended my arm and placed my hand on his 
foot. 


"So you've come," he said. 


A heavy bass voice crashed against the walls inside and then silence 
returned. 


"Yes, my Tree." 


And as I said those words my eyes involuntarily spilled their cargo of tears. 
I grasped his foot tightly with my trembling hand. "But, didn't you use to 
say that there was no hell or heaven after death?" I said. After some time, 
when the tree didn't respond, I lifted my head up and looked at it. A strange, 
mysterious smile was breaking on his lips ... the same smile found on Mona 
Lisa's lips. 


Tasadduq Sohail is a well-known modern Urdu short story writer. 'Tree' 
was written in 1997. M.U. Memon is an editor and translator of Urdu 
writing. 


Short Story 
Turrets 
Asad M. Khan (Translated by A. Ismail) 


Soon after Partition Laji Bai Aseergarhvali moved to Karachi and set up shop in a flat 
on Napier Road. 


Madam Laji had boarded a ship at Bombay's Ballard pier with her adopted son and 
one of her girls, and after arriving stayed for a fortnight in Moti Seth Shikarpuri's 
Mewal Mansion flat in Kemari. 


She hadn't just upped and left, she'd come loaded. So on Moti Seth's advice, she 
bought this flat situated at the main intersection of Napier Road. In time the number of 
girls who worked for her grew to four and she ran her bawd-house with much flair. 
The shaded lights, the fans, the sofa set, carpets and velvet cushions--worn out now-- 
all dated from those days of thriving business. 


One rarely hears rumors about whores and bawds, one hears them about respectable 
women, spread with the intention of causing grief. So it was strange to hear the 
rumors about Laji Bai circulating on Japani Road, and indeed all over the city: 


'Her real name was Lila.' 
'No, it was Laila. She was the court singer of the maharajah of Aseergarh.' 


‘Not at all. She was merely the maharajah's keep. What does she know of singing? But 
she was a past master of the art of the boudoir...’ 


This last speculation seemed to appeal to people. As it was, no one had ever heard 
Laji sing. Her well-wishers had spread the story that back when she was young she 
used to coo like a koel, but her enemies fed her sindur, and she lost her voice forever. 
Laji Bai herself never confirmed or denied the story. 


However, once, although no one remembers exactly what year, when someone very 
close to her, a man who is no longer alive, asked her to sing, Laji Bai had responded: 
‘Deputy Sahib (the man had been Deputy Sub-Inspector of Police), I used to sing for 
one or for one hundred thousand. But that one is no more, and neither are the one 
hundred thousand. What can I sing now?’ 


Cunning words--all this! 


The fact of the matter is, she couldn't possibly have made as much by singing as she 
did by running four beds. 


Gulbadan, Lajo, Bela, and Yasmin...the girls would change every two or three years, 
though not the four names. The girls were probably taught a smattering of song and 
dance, just so the other business could go on under the guise of musical entertainment. 


In short, Laji Bai had four 'pupils' and the son mentioned above, whom everyone 
called 'Lajivala.' 


Everyone called me 'Lajivala.' 


When we came over here and Laji Sahib bought this flat I must have been at the most 
sixteen years old. I was forbidden to talk to the people who visited the flat. Gradually 
I learned how to conduct myself around these people, and how to talk with them, but I 
didn't mix with them very much. All except Mazhar Ali Khan, a bank officer, with 
whom I did develop a kind of friendship. I even went to his office to visit now and 
then, for though Mazhar Ali Khad did come to the flat, he was not a 'pleasure-seeker.' 
He was just an 'admirer' of Laji Bai. He must have been twenty-four or twenty-five at 
the time, about the same age that I am now. 


It isn't me, nor is it Laji Bai that impels me to tell you this story. It is Mazhar Ali 
Khan, and he alone. What a courageous man! Who knows where he is now! 


It was afternoon when he walked into the flat for the very first time. somehow the 
door had been left open. Laji Sahib was sitting comfortably in the reception room 
propped against a cushion, with the table fan on. A wet muslin sheet was draped over 
her feet, and she was humming something. Just then a handsome young man, in a 
white shirt, red tie, black serge pants and shiny boots, tapped on the door as if it were 
a drum, said 'Hello' and walked in. 


Laji was annoyed, 'What craziness is this? Where do you think you're going, mian?' 


This mian was Mazhar Ali Khan. He stepped forward and kissed Laji Sahib's feet. 
Laji withdrew them quickly, her stunned expression riveted on Khan Sahib. 


Mazhar Khan answered in a cheerful voice, 'I've been wanting to see you for a long 
time. you are the doyenne of music, the queen of this art.' Laji, frowning, said, 'Young 
man, you have come to the wrong place. She does not live here.’ 


Khan Sahib laughed, 'For me, you are the queen of music. Here, only you rule; the 
rest are your subjects.’ 


This ingratiating impudence made Laji burst out laughing. Mazhar Ali Khan laughed 
too: 'Madam, only this month I have been posted as assistant manager of the bank 
across the street. If I could get you to open an account with us it would help me a lot. 
Will you?’ 


Feeling at ease now Laji Sahib leaned back on her cushions but continued to look at 
him with interest. Then she laughed and said, 'You must be in a tight spot, young man, 
why else would you come peeking into brothels for business?’ 


'I have an absolute bastard for a boss,’ he replied. 'He won't confirm me in my post 
unless I sign up X number of accounts for such and such amount.’ 


'So, have you any?’ 


'I don't know anybody here except you. And my manager, he doesn't even know you. 
He's so timid, so straight that he steps out of his car at a quarter to nine every 
morning, disappears into the bank, walks out again at a quarter to five and drives 
away going no more than forty miles per hour.’ 


‘Amazing!’ Laji Sahib remarked. 
"Well, then, let's begin. Call the girls, let me explain about accounts to them as well.’ 


Laji was totally thrown off by the manner in which this barely twenty-four or twenty- 
five year old man said 'girls.' She felt an uncontrollable urge to laugh, but held back, 
covering her mouth with her hands. In the end, she couldn't restrain herself anymore, 
and bubbled over, while Mazhar Ali Khan kept looking innocently first at Laji then at 
me. As Laji was still laughing, Khan Sahib asked me, 'Bhaiya, call everyone. There 
isn't much time.’ 


I looked at Laji. She signaled her approval with a nod, still laughing. 


Mazhar Ali Khan began to explain: 'Madam, while the matter maybe laughable, 
consider the fact that I have to solicit accounts worth hundreds of thousands of rupees, 
in just so many days. Now you tell me, if I don't beg and plead, what else should I 
do?' 


It was the time of the day when the girls were free. They had heard Laji Sahib's 
laughter and started to gather in the reception room. Khan Sahib began to explain to 
each one of them the benefits of saving and banking. 'Look, he said, 'I don't need to 
tell you how insecure man is, and women, as you already know, are even more so, 
especially ladies, like yourselves, who are given very little time to shine in their 
profession...' 


Meanwhile Khan Sahib continued with his speech: 'For you especially it is essential to 
save and have a bank account. So that on rainy days...when even a man's shadow 
abandons him...you do understand me, don't you? When admirers, favor-seekers, 


those who lavish money on you and indulge your whims are gone, it is only money in 
the bank you can depend on...' 


The girls were still laughing holding their hands to their mouths. Khan Sahib must 
have stopped for a second when Gulbadan started up like she was applauding at 

a mushai'ra : 'Well done, Bhaija'n. well done! God be praised! You make good 
speeches!’ 


In imitation of a mushai'ra poet, Khan Sahib cupped his hand and raised it to his 
forehead in salutation and then resumed with the same momentum. 


Gulbadan wasn't about to let him off the hook so easily: 'He is absolutely shameless 
and sneaky,' she said. 'He's been hanging out at brothels all too frequently...must have 
been a sarangi player sometime in the past.’ 


All of a sudden Laji Sahib's laughter disappeared. She was glaring at Gulbadan. 


In response Mazhar Ali Khan slapped himself on the cheeks and said: 'Me? Heaven 
forbid, Bai, heaven forbid! The sarangi isn't an easy instrument. Only the truly gifted 
can play it..." 


What came out of Gulbadan's mouth then was totally out of line. Looking at the other 
girls she said: 'Well then, he must have been rounding up clients for brothels, then.’ 


All the girls were dumbstruck, aware that what Gulbadan had alleged was really rude. 
And Laji Sahib--she seemed to have suddenly turned pale. Mazhar Ali Khan's fair 
complexion reddened. He cleared his throat, jerked his head, licked his lips, and then 
looking straight into Gulbadan's eyes responded: 'No, Bai-ji! Now I couldn't be as 
worthless as all that, could I? The fact is, my elders, God bless them, whored around 
quite a bit in their time. So you could say my blood has retained something of their 
daring, something of their fearlessness.’ 


Gulbadan was mortified and became speechless. Laji Sahib extended her hand and 
patted Mazhar Ali Khan on the shoulder saying: 'Young man, don't think anything of 


it. The wretch--she's crazy. 


Khan Sahib stayed on for a while longer and then left, but not before extracting a 
promise from Laji that she would think about opening an account in his bank. 


After he was gone Laji Sahib said softly, 'What a fine boy! The Lord keep him happy!’ 


Mazhar Mian visited a few more times. Laji Sahib had sent a message to the owner of 
the 'Kashmir Milk and Lassi Shop,' and he, along with the tinsmith who sold buckets 
and filters, had been the first to open accounts with Khan Sahib, followed in time by 
the Gujarati cigarette wholesaler. 


When Mazhar Ali Khan came to thank Laji Sahib for all these accounts, he opened his 
briefcase the minute he sat down and took out a small flat box. It had Laji's favourite 
sweetmeats, purchased from the finest shop in town. He placed the box on his hands 
and presented it to Laji Sahib like an offering. 


Laji asked, 'For what?’ 
He replied, 'A while back I had decided that I would offer Lila-ji sweets one day.’ 


‘But why, young man? Because the tinsmith and the proprietor of ‘Kashmir Milk’ 
opened accounts?’ 


'No, Lila-ji,' Khan Sahib said. "Those accounts are of no consequence. It isn't that.’ 
'Then what?’ Laji asked. 'Why are you speaking in riddles?’ 


'Look, it's like this," Mazhar Mian put the box of sweets on the chair. He walked over 
to Laji Sahib and sat down beside her on the sofa. 'It's like this, Madam, that I...That 
day when I barged into your flat and chattered on, don't think that I was talking 
nonsense. I knew even then who you really are. I not only knew, by that time I already 
had five of your gramophone records in my possession. The sixth, which I've been 
searching for for a long time, was found yesterday. Lila-ji, I had decided that on the 
day I got hold of that record I would bring sweets for you. The gramophone company 
released it after you came over here. I wouldn't be surprised if even you don't have it. 
The same hymn of bilaval,which goes like this: daiya-ri khan ga'e voh log...' 


Laji was gazing at Mazhar Ali Khan, in a daze. Khan Sahib hadn't yet finished 
speaking when Laji repeated as if in her sleep, 'Daiya-ri kahan ga'e...' Then she 
seemed to be asking, 'Alahaiya bilaval? Maestro Samdu's alahaiya?' 


Mazhar Mian nodded, 'Yes, the very same!’ 


Laji Sahib brushed her hands across her face and asked softly, 'Who are you? How do 
you know me?’ 


"Me? I told you, I work at the bank, the bank on your street and... Madam, how do I 
know you? Well, Lila-ji, many people know you. Thousands, perhaps millions...who 


else besides you has sung the kajris since 1932? Who? Who could have sung it? Who 
can sing like Lila-ji Aseergarhvali? Madam, I listen to your records every Sunday 
from morning till night. Aseergarh's youthful, strapping forests resound in your music, 
and Lilaji, peacocks and peahens perched on the turrets of the Aseergarh fort can be 
heard in your melodies. I have not hear those sounds personally...but an acquaintance, 
who has heard them many times described them to me. Lila-ji, Madam, God knows, I 
do not understand music all that well, but I can trace out each note of your kajris on 
paper and show it to you.’ 


Laji Sahib, her hands pressed tightly across her face, was listening to Mazhar Mian. 
When he said 'Lila ji Aseergarhvali’, she brushed her hands over her face and repeated 
Lila!’ 

A desolate silence echoed throughout the flat. I was leaning against the wall listening 
to everything. It seemed as though the corpse of bygone days was lying straight ahead 
in the reception room. 


Mazhar Ali Khan saw Laji Sahib's tears. He stood up, taking hold of his briefcase. 


Laji Sahib was sitting like a statue with her chin on her plump hennaed hands and her 
elbows resting on her thighs. 


Swinging his briefcase from one hand to the other Khan Sahib gestured goodbye to 
Laji Sahib's 'statue' and walked toward the door. 


'Wait!' Laji called out softly. 

Khan Sahib stopped. 

Laji said, 'You will come again, won't you?’ 

"Yes, Madam, I will. I'll bring the records and the player too.' 

'No! please don't.’ 

'All right, I won't.’ 

That day, Mazhar Ali Khan crossed the threshold of the flat on his tiptoes, like 
someone who withdraws quietly after offering his condolences on the death of a loved 


one.. 


Asad M. Khan is a noted Urdu writer. A. Ismail is a poet/translator. 


Short Story 
Two Men-Completely Drenched 
Iqbal Majeed (Abridged and translated by Sadiq Hossain) 


It started raining suddenly. Big drops of rain fell thick and fast, boring down hard on 
to the dust-laden road. Being out of season the downpour was most unexpected, 
specially such an intense one. And anything that is unexpected startles one by its sheer 
unexpectedness, throwing everything out of gear. Within minutes, the rain plunged the 
traffic into chaos. People, caught unawares without umbrellas and raincoats, scurried 
about looking for shelter. 


I am one of those who easily get upset. So I was stunned as the first raindrops hit me. 
Acting on an impulse, like others I also sought to be under the nearest shelter. I was 
still gathering my wits when I saw a man stumble forward and stop by my side. We 
glanced at each other and then tried to regain our breaths. I wiped my face with my 
handkerchief, gave my shirt and trousers a cursory look and then surveyed the road. 
"Who could have foreseen the rain?’ the man said easily. But I was in no mood for a 
conversation. I kept silent, putting an end to his overture. I thought the un-seasonal 
shower would soon stop, giving us an opportunity to get away. But looking up I saw 
dark clouds blotting out the sky, and what had started as a shower soon turned into a 
relentless downpour. The swirling water on the road flowed away. I was trying to 
gauge the situation when some cold drops fell on my head and shoulders. I looked up 
startled since I knew I was not standing under the open sky. Perhaps the man standing 
next to me had a similar experience because his eyes too traveled upwards. Our 
shelter was the old, narrow porch of an ancient building, barely five feet square. 
Drops of water glistened on the underside of the rotting beams above us. The drops 
would get bigger and then unable to sustain their own weight, fall down like ripe 
mangoes. Suddenly a gust of wind carried the rain in our direction and wetted us to 
our knees. I stepped back, cursing, while the man standing by my side leaning against 
the wall jumped up, startled. 


I looked at the road ahead of me. Sometimes a car, with its windows rolled up, 
splashed by. A stray cyclist or two, their teeth gritted, their bodies completely wet, 
laboriously pedaled down the road. I liked the determined manner in which they faced 
the onslaught of the rain. I looked idly at my companion. He was wearing a kurta and 
pajamas. The kurta was sticking to his shoulders. The drops falling from the ceiling 
had drenched his head, back and arms. His pajama legs were wet up to his knees. I 
looked at my own clothes. Their condition was not better than his. We were 
companions in distress. My plight angered me. 


The rain showed no signs of abating. I turned to look at my companion, wanting to 
make amends for my past indifference. 


'The clouds are still heavy,' he said. 


‘It's not a safe place, if you ask me,' I replied looking up at the porch roof. His gaze 
followed mine and then our eyes met. In fact, I was anxious to get away from this 
place. A few more drops fell on my head. I shifted my position but to no purpose. The 
entire roof was dripping and the drops caught me whether I stepped back or forward. I 
saw some more stragglers on the road. 


‘Let's get out of here,' I said in desperation. 


He made no response. Then he smiled and seemed to shrink back more into the 
corner. Perhaps he thought my suggestion was too odd to be acted upon. But my 
temper was rising and I was feeling suffocated under the porch. The drops of water 
were piercing me like arrows. I looked intently at my companion but there was not a 
trace of impatience or anxiety on his face. It was too much for me. 


‘So you think you can save yourself by sticking to this place?’ I said with an edge to 
my voice. 


'I see no other choice,' he replied coldly. 
'Do you think this rain will stop in another ten minutes or so?’ 
'I see no possibility of it,’ he said in a deliberate manner. 


'Then why are we making fools of ourselves by waiting here? If we must get drenched 
why not face it boldly?’ 


‘Let's wait for some time more. The rain may stop by then.' He wiped his face with the 
end of his shirt which was sticking to his skin. 


I drew a long breath to relieve myself of the suffocation that was slowly building itself 
within me. It was still raining hard as before. I looked around in the hope of spotting 
some drier place. But there was none in sight. Of course, there was a petrol pump but 
it was quite some distance from where I was standing. Beyond it I could see the outer 
wall of a residential building on whose gate, I knew, was written in bold letters: 
Beware of the dog. 


I was still mulling over the prospects of shifting from that place when a dog appeared 
under the porch. We drove it away. 


‘Look, our standing here like this does not seem to make any sense to me,’ I said 
turning to the man. 


‘But what else can we do?' he said, shrugging his shoulders. 
"Why, we can get out of here. 
'In this rain?’ 


"Why not?’ I said, flaring up. 'We are already drenched through the skin. Also, are we 
safe under this dilapidated roof?’ 


‘But even so...’ He looked at me confused. 
'I am not staying here. I'm off.’ 
'As you wish,’ he said as if trying to shrink further into himself. 


His reply incensed me. I had thought there was much in common between him and I-- 
our going out of the house, getting caught in the rain, taking shelter under the same 
rotten roof. And then getting drenched together. Since we touched each other at many 
points I thought we would also be thinking in the same vein. But his silly logic defied 
my understanding. I braced myself up for action. Lifting one foot I rolled up the leg of 
my wet pants. I don't know whether I was more angry than confused. My reading of 
the situation had gone awry. We were poles apart in our thinking and our sense of 
values was no less different. He wanted to get wet, drip by drip, till his entire body 
was drenched. The drops were falling on his head and trickling down his back to for 
puddles at his feet. And yet he was clinging to the porch! Perhaps he was satisfied 
with what he had managed to achieve at the first go. 


Slothful! Dimwitted! Gutless! Deadwood! 


I spat on the ground stepped down into the raging waters, disdainfully refusing to look 
back. As I stepped out gusts of wind and needle-sharp showers greeted me. 


Struggle! Explore! Search! What else was life about? 
I represent the new generation and my thinking is cast in a different mould. To get 


wet, to allow the damp to seep through your body, fanned by a cold wind, could spell 
disaster. It is all in the game, though everyone prefers to die in his own way. For 


instance, no one wants to die of cancer or by falling under a running train. But if a 
man caught a chill and died of pneumonia wouldn't people scoff at him? "The fool!’ 
they would say. 'Could there be anything more stupid than standing under a leaking 
roof the whole day waiting for the rain to stop?’ 


It all depends on how we look at life. Since we have all to die one day it matters little 
how we meet our end. It would be a good subject for discussion. I'll go to the Coffee 
House and stand under the fan to dry my terelyne pants and shirt. Then I would pose a 
question to my companions: What would you like to die for? Of course, how they die 
is their own personal affair. I only want to know their ultimate goal for which they are 
prepared to stake their lives. That's what really matters. Is it laudable to die of 
pneumonia through exposure under a leaking roof? "You're right!’ I'll say 
triumphantly. 'That's where the big difference lies. The manner in which we think-- 
that is it.’ I'll tell them about the man standing under the leaking roof who refused to 
budge from there for fear of getting wet under the open sky although he was soaked 
under the dripping roof. While I had walked out straight into the full blast of the rain. 
It was only after undergoing this grim ordeal that I had made it to the Coffee House 
and its secure roof. I have ventured, I've faced the buffeting of the rain in my quest. 
I've tried to be one with it in my spirit. 


At one with it in spirit. It was the lashing rain that had aroused in me the crusading 
spirit to seek... 


While my companions would still be reflecting over my words I would drive home the 
point that being imbued with the belief that I had become one with the rain had helped 
me reach a new and better haven. Belief! They would readily accept this word too and 
make it their own. Relegating that wet man to the limbo of forgetfulness they would 
trot out this word as if it was their own. 


Attachment. Curiousity. Quest. Belief. 

Their eyes shifting like a parrot's, they would tell me in subdued tones that the men of 
the Vedic Age were inspired by these four concepts: Attachment. Curiosity. Quest. 
Belief. Nowadays we don't live by any of these concepts and that is our undoing. 
None of us can write a Veda, any Veda... 

But you were saying something about the man caught in the rain. 


Yes, about the rain... 


While walking I suddenly noticed that the rain had stopped. I looked up to see that the 
clouds were fleeing. The Coffee House was still far away, but on the rain-washed road 


my feet were carrying me forward of their own accord, my pants and shirt still 
sticking to my skin. I had only one Charminar cigarette left in my pocket. I saw a 
wayside tea shop, its oven with glowing red coals inside. The evening had turned 
quite chilly. I stopped in front of the oven and proceeded to wring out the water from 
my clothes. I took out the cigarette from the packet. It was limp and wet. I asked for a 
match from the teashop owner and managed to light it. I had hardly taken a few puffs, 
however, when it unraveled. I spat out the crumbs of tobacco and ordered a cup of tea. 
Then I stood against the oven, waiting for my clothes to dry. With the stopping of the 
rain, traffic had again appeared on the road. 


'So you're drying your clothes?’ 
I looked up. My erstwhile companion was entering the shop, a smile on his lips. He 
sat down at a nearby table and asked me to join him at tea. The wind had risen. My 


clothes were almost dry. 


"You were in a hurry,’ he said. 'The rain let up soon after you left.’ He squeezed out the 
end of his shirt. 


I gave him a cold stare and mumbled, 'And if it had not stopped?’ 
'Then we would have stuck to the place.’ 


I found his answer very annoying. To waste precious words is as silly as killing a 
sparrow with a bullet meant for a lion. 


"You're a common man--a man of the street,’ I said testily. 


"What do you mean?’ He asked, his face a question mark. 'And what made you say 
that?’ 


"Why ask? You're like any other common man.' 


He did not seem to take offence at my remark. The tea came. He stirred his cup with a 
spoon. 


‘I'm not mincing words when I say that you and people of your ilk are a self-defeating 
lot. I mean it.’ 


Instead of a frown he greeted my remark with a smile. Then he looked at me said, 'Are 
you angry because I did not give you company?’ 


‘Don't be silly,’ I replied, piqued. 'Who wanted your company anyway? I'm not 
Napoleon that I should be looking for succour to fight the Battle of Waterloo. I had 
only made a simple observation. 


"What observation?’ 


'That it would have made no difference whether we stayed on or moved away. The 
damage was already done. You weren't dry, were you?’ 


In reply he smiled. 'I think your shirt is made of polyester.’ 

"Yes, it is. But you must know that even polyester can get wet.' I replied sarcastically. 
'I think your pants are also made of the same stuff.’ 

‘Of course, yes.’ 

‘And your shirt doesn't have a pocket. 

'No, it doesn't have any.’ 

He sipped his tea in silence as if he was weighing my answer. Then said, 'If you don't 
mind, would you care to tell me if you have got anything besides the clothes you're 
standing in?’ 

"What do you mean?’ 

'I mean, have you anything in your trouser pockets? Money, coins?’ 

‘Why, I do have some change.’ 

‘Any currency notes?’ 

"No, none.’ 

‘Any picture? A photograph that you are fond of carrying with you?’ 

'No.' 

‘Any medicine? Any pills or life-savers required in an emergency.’ 


"No, none.’ 


‘Any talisman?’ 

"What rot are you talking about?’ 

'So I take it that you don't carry a talisman?’ 
'No, I don't.’ 


'To sum up, you're wearing a pair of trousers, a shirt, a pair of shoes. You've also 
some change and nothing else besides.’ 


‘That's right.’ 

"Your shirt will dry up fast because it's made of polyester fiber. 

'Of course, yes.’ 

‘Likewise, your trousers will dry up earlier than mine, right?’ 

‘Indeed.’ 

'So there you are!' he gave me a broad smile. 

"What do you mean?’ I almost exploded with rage. 

"You've nothing else on you except a shirt, a pair of pants, shoes, and some change. 
But I have something more besides these. And even if my clothes get soaking wet I 
must protect that something.’ 

‘What's that something?’ I almost shrieked. 


'The thing that I have and you don't have. 


"Well, why don't you name it? And stop playing these lawyer's tricks on me. Nothing 
is indispensable in this world, much less your nonsense.’ 


He refused to get provoked. He quietly counted out some money and handed it to the 
teashop owner. 


As we came out he gently said, 'If you've something precious which you wish to 
protect against the elements you'll also prefer to stay under a roof rather than risk it 
under the open sky. It's this deterrent that keeps one tied down to the place.’ 


Then he walked away without looking back. 
By now my polyester clothes were completely dry. 


Iqbal Majid is a noted short story writer in Hindi. Sadiq Hossain is a free-lance 
translator. 


Short Story 
When the Walls Weep 
Altaf Fatima (Translated and abridged by A. Hussein) 


Horse-drawn carriages are gradually being eased off the streets of Lahore. 
(A newspaper headline) 


Wild animals are a national resource; it is our duty to protect them. 
(A poster on a wall) 


And the wall says: I am not that wall the builder made with the help of a mixture of 
mud, cement and concrete. I am that wall made by the sun and the moon which human 
beings call the beautiful Hills of Margalla. 

And I wish I could show the poster to the owner of the black Mercedes that knocked 
down a child sitting behind his brother on a scooter very near a school, crushed him 
and drove away. 

And what of that other child, the one I must travel so far to find? 

Perhaps he is waiting for me. 

But he doesn't even know that we're going to get him. 

It doesn't matter. His blue eyes, his jute-blonde hair. 

He must be very lonely there, and unhappy. 

The story that Gul Bibi told the villagers is the one I watched, scene by scene, for six 
months. But I swear by the dark night that I have not heard a word of it until today, 


though I have it all on tape within me, from start to finish, and in her own words. 


Who? What? When? Why? 


She herself will answer all your questions. 


You only have to bear in mind that she's a woman--a woman of the valley, at that. 
And all valley women--never mind which valley, Kashmir, Kaghan or Kalash--remind 
one of ripe apples hanging from boughs on the trees of their gardens. 


The characters of this story are all central: there are no extras. This is more or less the 
sequence in which they appear, according to the plot. A widow whose winsome 
daughter has just been wed. A blonde, blue-eyed foreign woman. And a blonde, blue- 
eyed tourist--or if you want to discard the cliché you could call him a research scholar, 
a student of anthropology --well, let's continue, just listen to the tape. 


Someone in the bazaar had told me that a job was available in the Rest House. A 
foreign lady had just arrived. She needed a servant. I was starving. I lived near the 
mosque by the corner of the bazaar in my shack made of sticks and thatch. After 
marrying off my Mahgul I lay among my baskets like a rotten apple. When Mahgul 
left, her uncle stopped sending me money for my expenses, and I was starving. I went 
along as soon as I heard about the job and started work straight away. But the woman 
seemed a bit mad to me. Eccentric. She'd write all night with her light on, then fall off 
to sleep, wake up suddenly and stalk around her room. 


She'd be putting paper in her typewriter before the first call to prayer and I'd hear her 
tapping away. Then she'd wake me up, calling, Gul Bibi, get me some coffee. I 
couldn't stand this habit of hers. During the day she'd go off into the woods to collect 
herbs, roots, leaves. Once she asks me, Gul Bibi, she says, does anyone practice white 
magic in your village? I'd been wondering about her for a while, anyway. These are 
devilish practices, I tell her clearly, we Muslims don't play around with magic. If our 
own herbs and poultices don't work we go down to some holy man for an amulet. And 
we don't even have a holy man in our village. After that, I started to watch her. At 
night she'd take off all her clothes and stare at her naked body in the mirror. She'd go 
on staring, and then begin to weep. 


But without a sound. Strange. Mahgul's youth had taken mine away, and the sight of 
this woman's was bringing it back. I thought her spells must be working on me. But I 
had to feed myself somehow, after all. She was a good woman, though. Just kept on 
writing, tapping away, then one day she'd go off to town with a stack of those papers 
of hers. She wouldn't come back for days. 


The tape breaks off at this point. 


This is when he appears, in his blue jeans and checked shirt under his Peshawari fur 
jacket, his Swati hat and his back pack and his camera. And settles in the Rest House. 


(Wait..I've sorted out the sequence of the tapes again. Just let me adjust the sound a 
bit.) 


He settled in so comfortably that I just assumed he was her man. I hardly needed to 
ask her about that. She'd spend whole days in the woods, gathering her sticks. And he, 
perched for hours on the white rocks by the Naran, would bait the trout hiding in its 
waters. He'd trap about a seer of trout a day..(Stop. When my boys tried to catch some 
trout in the Naran they were stopped by a guard. Who created a great fuss. And we 
thought, well, if we can't have trout, we'll have some corn on the cob instead. It's so 
sweet, so succulent here. Grains of corn, fields of maize..thoughts, like a top, spinning 
here and there, at the gates of schools, around hours of play, horses, silence, seed- 
pearls..And a child with eyes as light and clear as the waters of the Naran and hair as 
bright as sheaves of corn waiting, waiting..For whom? For me, perhaps..)Cut! The 
button of the tape recorder's been switched on again. Automatically--or by demonic 
interference? 


The voice: a man in the bazaar. 


--After the foreign lady left, the man that Gul Bibi had taken for her lover stayed on 
for another week. And then one day with his pack and his camera on his shoulder, he 
strolled up to the Rest House's cook on his long legs, and told him to give Gul Bibi 
her mistress' keys when she got back. 


--I saw him go off on the Kaghan bus. Gul Bibi was ill that day. She lay on her bed in 
her shack all day, with her scarf over her face. When I gave her the key the next day 
she couldn't believe it. She went on repeating to the Mullah, the gentleman shouldn't 
have done that, he shouldn't have left the lady's keys with Gul Khan. Who knows what 
he's walked off with ... 


--She didn't even know his name. Twenty days went by since he'd left, then thirty. The 
lady hadn't come back yet. Gul Bibi hadn't been properly paid, and since she wasn't 
working, how could she claim a salary? These foreigners ask you for an account for 
every penny you claim. 


Then one day no one saw Gul Bibi all day. The door of her house, too, was locked. 

When even the last bus to Kaghan had gone down, a ten-year-old boy called Sultan 
brought a message to Gul Bibi's daughter: Your mother has married Shakoor. She's 
left with him on the last bus for Batrasi. Shakoor has found work in the forest there. 
This key belongs to the foreign lady. Give it back to her when she returns. 


--The message amazed everyone. There was no man by that name in our village. 
Another thirty days went by; someone said they'd seen the foreign lady at the bus 


terminal with her luggage. I thought of telling her where she could find her key, but 
she went straight from the bus to Gul Bibi's daughter's house to get it. That, too, 
amazed us. 


The next voice, soft, tiny. Maria's. 


--I met her at the Balakot lorry depot. She had henna on her hands and her wrists were 
full of bangles. She was dressed in flowered chintz, and the ribbon of her braid was 
decorated with little bells. She looked pregnant to me. Her eyes lit up when I teased 
her about it. Then she told me herself that she'd left my key with her daughter. I'll 
have to look for another woman to help me out now: I'm meant to stay on for another 
two months. (The voice begins to fade. A long sigh.) I wouldn't have expected this of 
you ..John? 


--Cut. 
The voice of the man from the bazaar again. 


--It all lasted exactly five months. I've counted on my fingers. Autumn has begun. The 
desert wind is pregnant with snow. That's how it was then, the weather, when she got 
off at the lorry depot one day. She was dressed in black, her wrists were bare, her face 
desolate, her hair disheveled and her belly like a barrel. She floated along like a 
bubble to the house of her daughter who was standing at the door with a dish of flour 
in her hands. She fell into her arms and begin to weep and wail. We all had to point 
out to her that she should have some concern for her daughter's condition. We tore her 
away, with difficulty. When we asked her what the trouble was she said that Shakoor 
had done battle with jinns in the Jungle, and the conflict had killed him. The jinns 
didn't even spare his corpse; they spirited it away. 


--What will be, will be, we said, in all events you have to thank the creator ... 


The tape suddenly winds to its end and snaps off. Because I had fallen asleep. I 
always feel sleepy when I'm worried. When I went to the office earlier today the 
newspapers had arrived and quite by mistake I picked them up. Boom. Boom. On 
every side the stench of burning flesh. The smell of dust risen from fallen houses and 
buildings. Tanks. The reek of rotting corpses. Lord, how these newspapermen 
exaggerate. Here in a place like Naran you can't even believe what you read. Lord, 
you made the earth so beautiful, and people's hearts so ... where do I go now, so full of 
fury? I'm not going back. I'll lose myself here, in this beauty. The boys tremble: But 
school opens soon, they say. You can't spend your life grieving over everyone's 
sorrows. And I haven't even reached the place where the child with blue eyes and hair 
like corn ... 


So. The account of his birth. 
And this is the testimony of an aged midwife with twisted hands. 


--Maria was always concerned that there wasn't a hospital around here, not even a 
dispensary. How long can people survive on herbs and roots and incantations? 
Someone should at least set up a maternity center. 


We'd actually taken her for a doctor at first, and we'd land up at her door with our 
aches and pains and blisters. The poor thing would begin to weep and say in gestures, 
I'm no doctor, she'd say, but you couldn't expect them to believe her. The result was 
that she'd be relieved of all the medicines she'd brought along for her own use. This 
time she'd spoken to all the big shots around and they'd ended up unloading their own 
woes on her; doctors won't work here, they said, they don't like it, they want to stay on 
in their big cities where money is good. Maria was left in tears once again. 


--I'd say, trying to console her, don't worry, there's always God. 


Then she took off. And look at the ways of the Lord, mother and daughter delivering 
their babies at the same time, and I tried to take care of both of them. Both of them 
gave birth to males. I bathed them and dressed them, and when I took Gul Bibi's son 
to the mullah and asked him to whisper the name of God in his ear, he panicked and 
put him down on the ground as if the child were the devil's spawn. What kind of child 
is this? he roared. Hair like corn and eyes like sapphires. He was terrified. 


I gestured to him to keep his silence. He's given to us by God, so do your duty and 
whisper His name in his ear. And when Gul Bibi his mother saw the boy, her smile 
vanished in tears, and then she quietly died. 


--Afzal Khan, Gul Bibi's son-in-law, still asks me every time he catches me alone: Are 
you sure my mother-in-law gave birth to this child? Then raise your hand in the 
direction of the Ka'ba and swear that my wife has nothing to do with him. 


--And each time I've raised my hand and said: Mahgul's only connection with the 
child is that he came from her mother's belly. He's so young, the boy, and the woman 
whose mother's womb harbored him doesn't have it in her power to protect him, for 
her husband wakes her up at night and demands: Tell me the truth, is this child really 
your mother's, or did the midwife place him by your mother's side in the middle of the 
night just to protect you? If that's the story then I swear by God I'm going to shoot him 
with this bullet. And he shows her the bullet and says: So that ... so that ... he can 
never again play such games with someone else's life. That's why Mahgul begged 
Janet, who was leaving the place after a long sojourn there, Madam, she said, take him 


away with you, since Mother died I've even been afraid to give him a piece of bread, 
he doesn't have a well-wisher or a protector. 


--Yes, Mahgul, he isn't a trout, he doesn't belong to a protected species. So you have 
to be patient. We both have to be patient. And wait for the time when ... 


In my distress, I've come out here, to the bazaar. On the slope leading down to it is a 

mosque made of wood, from which I can hear the muezzin's (unamplified) voice. He 
never sings before or after the call to prayer, but just now he's reading aloud from the 
Qur'an. And when the woman who was buried alive is asked: What was the crime for 
which you were executed--what then? 

That will be the hour when 

The sun will be enveloped 

And the stars will lose their light 

And mountains will walk 

And the seas will become flames 

And the book of reckoning will be opened 

And the skin of the skies will be ripped away 

And all, in this hour of revelation, will be revealed. 

And watching all this the walls of a city weep, and within me the 

walls of my being are drenched in the drizzle of my silent weeping. 

And bright letters proclaim on the hills of Margalla: 


Wild animals are a national resource; it is our duty to protect them. 


(Altaf Fatima is a leading modern Urdu writer. A. Hussein is a poet/translator.) 


Short Story 
Asura Pond* 
Fakir Mohan Senapati 


There was only one pond in Gobindapur, and everyone in the village used it. It was 
fairly large, covering ten to twelve batis, with banks ten to twelve arm-lengths high, 
and was known as Asura Pond. In the middle once stood sixteen stone pillars, on 
which lamps were lighted. We are unable to recount the true story of who had it dug, 
or when. It is said that demons, the Asuras, dug it themselves. That could well be true. 
Here is a brief history of Asura Pond, as told to us by Ekadusia, the ninety-five-year- 
old weaver. 


The demon Banasura ordered that the pond be dug, but did not pick up shovels and 
baskets to dig it himself. On his orders, a host of demons came one night and did the 
work. But when day broke, it had not yet been completed: there was a gap of twelve 
to fourteen arm-lengths in the south bank, which had not been filled in. By now, it 
was morning, and the villagers were already up and about. Where could the demons 
go? They dug a tunnel connecting the pond to the banks of the River Ganges, escaped 
through it, bathed in the holy river, and then disappeared. During the Baruni Festival 
on the Ganga, the holy waters of the river used to gush through the tunnel into the 
pond. But, as the villagers became sinful, the river no longer did this. English- 
educated babus, do not be too critical of our local historian, Ekadusia Chandra. If you 
are, half of what Marshman and Tod** have written will not survive the light of 
scrutiny. 


There were fish in the pond. You might well remark, "Of course, where there is water, 
there are fish. There is little need to note this." But your objection is not, strictly 
speaking, logical. Although sugarcane and jaggery, body and bone, always go 
together, there exists no such necessary relation between water and fish. If there did, 
you would find fish inside the water pitchers in our houses. It is not in our nature to 
base what we write on vague guesswork. We shall provide irrefutable proof that there 
were fish in Asura Pond. Consider, if you will, the three long-beaked crocodiles lying 
immobile, with their mouths open, on the south side of the pond. They were there 
every day. Why were they in the pond? What did they live on? Did anyone see them 
grazing in the fields like cattle? Or did they follow the path of nonviolence, like the 
Jains? Needless to say, since they were alive, they must have been eating something. 
What could this "something" have been? Long-beaked crocodiles are also known as 
fish-eating crocodiles. Someone might contend, "True, they were eating fish, but they 
could very well have been getting fish from somewhere else." Of course, fresh and 
salted fish were in fact sold in the market, but no one ever saw the crocodiles carrying 
money and going there. When the fisherwomen came to the village to sell fish, village 


women gave them rice in exchange. But we can swear under oath that we never saw 
crocodiles obtaining fish in exchange for rice. Thus, it is proven beyond doubt that 
there were fish in Asura Pond. 


There is another equally irrefutable proof to support this contention. Look over there! 
Four kaduakhumpi birds are hopping about like gotipuas, like traditional dancing 
boys. The birds are happy and excited because they are able to spear and eat the little 
fish that live in the mud. Some might remark that these birds were so cruel, so wicked, 
that they get pleasure from spearing and eating creatures smaller than themselves! 
What can we say? You may describe the kaduakhumpi birds as cruel, wicked, satanic, 
or whatever else you like; the birds will never file a defamation suit against you. But 
don't you know that among your fellow human beings, the bravery, honor, 
respectability, indeed, the attractiveness of an individual all depend upon the number 
of necks he can wring? 


Some sixteen to twenty cranes, white and brown, churn the mud like lowly farmhands, 
from morning till night. This is the third proof that there are fish in the pond. A pair of 
kingfishers suddenly arrive out of nowhere, dive into the after a couple of times, stuff 
themselves with food, and swiftly fly away. Sitting on the bank, a lone kingfisher suns 
itself, wings spread like the gown of a memsahib. Oh, stupid Hindu cranes, look at 
these English kingfishers, who arrive out of nowhere with empty pockets, fill 
themselves with all manner of fish from the pond, and then fly away. You nest in the 
banyan tree near the pond, but after churning the mud and water all day long, all you 
get are a few miserable small fish. You are living in critical times now; more and 
more kingfishers will swoop down on the pond and carry off the best fish. You have 
no hope, no future, unless you go abroad and learn how to swim in the ocean. 


The kite is smart and clever; it perches quietly on a branch, like a Brahmin guru, and 
from there swoops down into the pond to snatch a big fish. That lasts it for the whole 
day. Brahmin gurus perch on their verandahs, descending on their disciples once a 
year, like the kite. Forty or fifty arm-lengths from where the cranes were feeding, the 
pond is covered with water hyacinths and various kinds of creepers and plants. In the 
midst of these, water lilies, like young Hindu daughters-in-law, blossom at night; 
during the day they fold themselves in and hide their faces from view. But the water 
hyacinths, like young unmarried girls, gaily toss their heads about, day and night, 
without shame, without a care in the world. The ratalilies bloom at a further distance 
in the pond. They are like educated Christian "ladies"; they have parted company with 
the water lilies, but have not yet joined the lotuses. 


In the middle of the pond, no water hyacinths are to be found, because goddess Budhi 
Mangala visits this part of the pond every night. The lotus flower is the darling of 
Indian poets; it is the abode of Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, and the seat of 


Saraswati, the goddess of learning. Furthermore, Lord Brahma's birthplace is graced 
with lotuses. So naturally, in our village goddess Budhi Mangala has the monopoly on 
this holy and beautiful flower. Once a villager swam out into the pond to pluck a 
lotus. 


The goddess got his feet entangled with creepers, dragged him down, and drowned 
him. Since that day, no one has dared to even glance at the lotus flowers in the pond. 


There were four bathing ghats in Asura Pond, but only three were used. No one went 
to the ghat on the south side of the pond, except when someone died and funeral rites 
were performed. This ghat was a frightening place; even during the day, you would 
find no one there. And who would venture there at night? Close by grew a 

large aswatha tree, where, as everyone knows, two terrible demons lived. They were 
often seen sitting in the tree at night, stretching their legs out into the middle of the 
pond. We do not know the names of the persons who had seen these demons, but the 
story is nevertheless true. There were also eyewitness accounts of several kinds of 
ghosts, who fished in the pond, especially on dark rainy nights, lighting fires here and 
there. The washerman's ghat was on the east side; two washermen were busy washing 
clothes. It is said that you know if a village is neat or untidy by looking at its 
washerman's ghat. Cartloads of dirty clothes were piled up like sacks, and four 
washerwomen were engaged in boiling and drying clothes. The weavers’ ghat was at 
the northwest corner of the pond; women gathered there in large numbers, since it was 
close to the village, giving it the look of a haat, a country market. Just because we 
have used the word ‘haat’, do not for a moment think that things were bought and sold 
there; we call it a haat because there were a lot of people, producing a great deal of 
noise. The gathering at the ghat became very large when the women came to bathe 
before cooking their daytime meals. If there had been a daily newspaper in 
Gobindapur, its editor would have had no difficulty gathering stories for his paper; all 
he would have had to do was sit at the ghat, paper and pencil in hand. He would have 
found out, for instance, what had been cooked the previous night, at whose house, and 
what was going to be cooked there today; who went to sleep at what time; how many 
mosquitoes bit whom; who ran out of salt; who had borrowed oil from whom; how 
Rama's mother's young daughter-in-law was a shrew, and how she talked back to her 
mother-in-law, although she married only the other day; when Kamali would go back 
to her in-laws; how Saraswati was a nice girl and how her cooking was good, her 
manners excellent. 


Padi started a brief lecture as she sat in the water cleaning her teeth. The sum and 
substance of it was that no one in the village was a better cook than she. She went on 
tirelessly, pouring out much relevant and irrelevant information. A few pretty women 
went on rubbing their faces with their sari end, in order to look even prettier. 
Lakshmi's nose, adorned with a nose jewel, had already become red from too much 


rubbing. Sitting at the water's edge, scrubbing her heavy brass armlets with half a 
basketful of sand, Bimali was engaged in a long tirade against some unnamed person, 
using words not to be found in any dictionary. The gist of it was that somebody's cow 
had eaten her pumpkin creepers last night. Bimali proceeded to offer some stinking 
stuff as food to three generations of the cow owner's ancestors, going on and on about 
the fertile soil in her back garden: the wretched cow had not merely devoured the 
shiny pumpkins that grew there but had destroyed the possibility of it producing many 
more such delicious pumpkins. With the help of several cogent arguments and 
examples, she also demonstrated that this cow must be given as a gift to a Brahmin, 
otherwise a terrible calamity would befall the owner. If a violent quarrel between 
Markandia's mother and Jasoda had not suddenly erupted and put an end to all the 
talk, we could have gathered many more such items of news. 


Jasoda was sitting in the water cleaning her teeth. Markandia, a five-year-old boy, 
who was jumping about and muddying the water, happened to splatter her. Jasoda 
stood up, screamed at the boy in foul language, and cursed him with a short life-- 
whereupon Markandia's mother rushed in and shouted back at Jasoda in matching 
language. in the end, Markandia's mother was vanquished; she slapped her son, picked 
up her pitcher, and, grabbing Markandia's hand, retreated resentfully. Markandia 
began to howl, baring all his teeth, and on this note the great battle at the ghat ended. 


The sound of thunder lingers long after lightning flashes. The quarrel was over, but 
talk about it continued. The middle-aged women formed one group and the older 
women another, one group siding with Markandia's mother and the other with Jasoda. 
For our part, we are entirely behind Jasoda. After long deliberation and rigorous 
analysis we have come to the conclusion that Markandia was the cause of all the 
trouble. He was definitely the villain; his crime was unpardonable. You may scold 
him, thrash him, or do whatever you like with him--we will stand by you. After all, as 
you know, water is life, and everyone used water from the weavers' ghat for drinking. 
Markandia dirtied this water. Would you consider this a small crime? 


Now about twenty women arrived at the ghat to bathe. They all stepped into the pond, 
sat down, and started cleaning their teeth. Mil-white spittle from their mouths floated 
about in the pond, along with the bits of reddish stuff they scraped off their tongues. 
We hesitate to describe what else was floating there, since all the women had just 
relieved themselves in the nearby fields. Even Jasoda would admit she herself had 
done the same. It is a time-honored practice, not a crime, and therefore there is no 
reason why it should not be written. Once someone joked that for every pitcherful of 
water women carried from the pond they discharged a quarter back into it. That may 
be true, but we have no way of verifying it. More women, carrying bed linens, arrived 
and began washing them in the ghat; some washed their children's dirty clothing in the 
water. But, we are sure none of them made the water filthy by jumping about in it, like 


Markandia had. Unless you do that, how can the water become dirty? Therefore, 
considering all the evidence, we conclude that Markandia's crime was definitely of a 
very serious nature... 


*An extract from Fakir Mohan Senapati's novel Six Acres and a Third reviewed below. 
**British colonial-period historians. 


Short Story 
Barriers that remained* 
Vali Ram Vallabh, (translated from Sindhi by Moazzem Sheikh) 


It had been pouring since the morning; the rain, thick sheets of water. She remained 
sitting inside her house; didn't go anywhere. Nor could she have. When the miserable 
rains come knocking, they ignite a fire in your heart. The streets suddenly are full of 
potholes; water collects in them. Her heart, too, was dotted with them, holding the 
water of memories; countless events, stories had come to float there. Wounds had 
opened, pain emerged. She tried to rein in her heart; tried to set up dams around it lest 
it too might just float away. Although her hands were busy performing chores, she 
was answering questions, was asking questions. But it wasn't she. 

For she had died by drowning herself in the whirlpool of the past. 

The husband was an officer. 

Went away in his car. 

The children were of school age. 

The bus came, and off they went. 

She took a deep breath. Now she was alone, quite free despite being enclosed in her 
fortress-like bungalow, but the rain had erected a wall around the four sides of the 
fortress and the bungalow got soaked standing like a crane in a state of melancholy. It 
didn't leak from anywhere; nor was it moist any place. The blue colour too hadn't 
peeled off...like a wet cloth. The leaves, flowers, and branches swayed in the garden; 
all had been washed clean, softened. Not a speck of dust anywhere, not any trace of 
patterns etched in mud but... 

The rain had pulled off the sheet covering her. and it had drenched the other sheet, the 
sheet of honour. 

She had dressed up to go: sweater, scarf, gloves, socks, sandals, overcoat, yet she was 
naked still; shivering. Then a struggle began between her existence and her heart. 
There was no visitor. Nor had she been invited anywhere. Not even a message. 

No one had phoned. 

Today, something should happen today. 

An accident from the past needed to be tossed into her present. 

Accidents. 


Telegram. 

Illness. 

Shadows began to stretch. He'll come soon; followed by the children. She'll come to 
life again. 

But when evening comes, it comes to say farewell, not like a woman, who, willing or 
not, for the rest of her life laughs and weeps while dissolving into silence. Evening 
leaves, leaving her space for night. It is not a life sentence--one sole relationship, 
against will, violence. No difference, no change. 

Touch 

And 

Smell 

Speech 

The same old, stinking, rotten things. 

Time-tested, familiar, limp, lifeless. 

Mom, tell me a story. 

My raja, which story would you like to hear? 

A good one. 

Raja! Yes, she always addressed him as Raja. He'd say: How lovely you are...lovely. 
Mom. 

Yes? 

A story. 

All right, listen. 

Son, it rained so hard one day, so mercilessly... 

Like today? 

Yes, son. 

What happened then, mom? 

She kept wondering what to say next, When the rain came, she began to remember. 
Then...? 

Mom. 

Yes, my child, listen...it was a downpour. The sparrow's nest was made of straw. The 
crow's was of unbaked mud. The sparrow's house withstood the rain, no worry about 
the dirt or mud... 

But, mom, the crow's house was made of mud, which washed away... 

What? No, son. If it had done so, where would the poor soul go? 

Whom can he call his own? 

Mom, is he still getting soaked in the rain? 

No, my raja. He comes to the sparrow's house and tells her...to open the door, sister 
sparrow. 

Yes, son. 

Did the sparrow open the door? 

No. 


Why? 

Don't know, son, I don't know. 

She should open the door. Our teacher tells us to always love our neighbours. 

To love one's neighbour, said your teacher. 

Your teacher, right? 

Yes, why? 

No, one cannot love one's neighbour, son. 

Why? Is it bad? 

No, very good, love... 

Yes, go on, mom. 

She said nothing more; kept caressing her son with affection. And the child kept 
making little noises. Later on, he fell asleep with his feet on her belly. She was lost in 
thought. The light streaked out from the study. She wished he'd go on working all 
night. She wanted to sleep alone tonight; didn't want to be touched tonight; otherwise 
her body would speak out. Her body would become the tongue of her soul. 

But can everyone follow the tongue of silence? 

He could see through it. 

He could feel it by a slight touch. 

But this? He couldn't comprehend this vernacular. 

So what! He has the right. So what if he didn't comprehend the vernacular of silence? 
She felt like a prostitute, a helpless poor little thing, dependent, chained down with 
relationships. She longed to break all bonds, shred them to pieces, to finish them off 
for ever. She removed her child's feet from her. The child turned on his side and threw 
his milk-soft arms around her neck. Overcome with love, she stroked the silky hands 
of her child; tears welled up in her eyes. 

Could this web of silk be broken! Never... 

Perhaps that's why the sparrow had said to the crow. 

Wait, I am feeding my child now... 

He'll grow up, get married, bring his bride; only then will she allow the crow to come 
in. 

Today the web of my child is around my neck. 

Tomorrow a grandchild's. 

It was the same rain, pouring down without mercy. Thick clouds gathered. He'd come; 
she'd wiped his hair with the wet corner of her shawl, then they had embraced. 

He'd whispered, Now please add a little kohl too...such a child I am. 

Who is it? Mother had asked. 

No one, mother. It is my girlfriend. 

All right. 

The blind mother kept on counting her beads, sitting in silence. 

Both had their tea while it rained, had breakfast. 

Both had lent warmth to each other with their embrace. 


As the rain relented, he left. 

Did she deceive her mother? 

Her mother, or herself? Or the world? 

Perhaps all of the above, but not him. 

Really? 

She could not go to his house. 

His wife stood blocking her way. 

Raja, I will have to marry now. Mother won't listen to me anymore. 

But we have promised to be each other's, life after life. 

True, my Raja, but you are trapped in a relationship. 

But, my Rani, that relationship is only outwardly. I am alone. 

But it is she who has the right. 

How long will you keep on reminding me of that? 

She tried and tried, but mother wouldn't listen; finally she said: I am leaving. Do take 
care. Protect our falling house. 

If I ever showed up at your door, will you let me in? 

Of course, you can come any time. 

No, you won't be able to do it. 

Why not? Why would I not be able to do that? Our youths will pass somehow, but 
we'll need each other in old age. If we couldn't live together, we could die together at 
least. 

No, I don't want to live that long--tired, bent out of shape, coughing, what will I ask 
for at your door? What will I be able to give? 

Raja, please, don't say such sad things...for my sake. 

He never came again. Nor did he run into her anywhere. With such restlessness did 
she pass all those months! Even moments of happiness were spent in a struggle. Now 
even the memory seemed too old. If he'd showed up then, she would've given 
everything up to leave with him. If he came now? 

This child...if he came now, she wouldn't go. 

The husband? 

Honour? 

Society? 

She pondered and pondered. She is not alone now. She has children, and people 
consider her an honourable member of society; the husband too is not a bad person. 
The house...all this furniture, jewellery, clothes, china, pots and pans...no, how can 
she leave now. So many ties, so many traps. 

She kept on thinking. Only God knows when she fell asleep. The light went out in the 
study. Two feet approached her; and returned after pulling the blanket over the mother 
and the son. She woke up. Eyes wide open. 

She could feel the breeze, heavy breeze. It rained outside. 

Oh...who's at the door? Who's knocking at the door? 


He? He has come? In this rain? Asking for shelter? Asking for help? 

He kept waiting all those years? 

He was in love all this time? Promise? Memory of touch? 

And she? Remained in the trap created by honour, money, children? 

Another knock came on the door. 

Suddenly she jumped out of her bed. The blanket fell away, leaving the child 
uncovered. 

She reached the door on trembling feet. 

He was getting soaked in the rain. He was standing. She would certainly bring him in 
now. 

The world...the motherhood...will destroy her aloneness. 

She placed her hand on the side of the door; she pulled back as though terrified. The 
corpse of Madame Bovary hung from the door of happiness. 

The mistress of Flaubert... Madame Bovary. 

The lover deceived her. 


She swallowed poison. Madame's body writhed. Her body had stiffened because of 
pain. 

The blood had dried on the corners of her lips. 

And Madame's husband, madly in love with her. 

The little girl, terrified. 

Standing at the door of death, Madame Bovary. 

She ran to her husband's room. 

She threw her arms around his neck, embraced him; how nervous she had become. 
Poor little Madame Sparrow. 

The sparrow's door is shut. 

The rain has no intention of letting up. 

He is sitting outside. 

Alone. 

The wretched crow. 


*From Penguin India's A Letter from India, 2005, reviewed previously on this page. 
Vali Ram Vallabh is a Sindhi poet/short story writer. Moazzem Sheikh is an editor/translator. 


Short Story 
Crooked Shapes 
R. Rajendrasolan (Translated and abridged by V. Surya) 


'Is that so?' he asked, agitated. 'Are you really sure?’ 


'I swear. Is he my own father or what, for me to just let him get away with it?’ 


x 


Striding rapidly through the harvested fields, he goaded the bullocks on along the 
worn track till he reached the house. Without stopping to un-harness the animals, he 
called out, 'Mangalatchmi! Give these cattle some bran-and-water. Quick! I'll be back. 
.. and set off at the same speed. 

'What-at? You going as soon as you've come?’ 

'Chhe! Be quiet...asking where I'm going just when I'm leaving!’ 

Beneath his heavy tread, the dust of the road flew and mingled with the dusk. Going 
up the lane, he reached the road beyond. In the middle of a row of four or 

five poovarasu trees was an open space with a smudged kolam. Then the house, the 
door aslant. He went in. Through the passage towards the rear was the kitchen. Ladle 
in hand, she looked up from stirring millet porridge. 

'Wha-at...at this time? Suddenly got the feeling, is it?’ she smiled teasingly. 


'Got the feeling, your ass! 


"Why so grumpy...?’ She dropped the ladle in the pot and came up close to him, 
rubbed her body against his. 


He gave her a penetrating stare. Rage seethed in his eyes. 
'No need for all this fooling! Last night who came here?’ 
With knitted brows, she thought over it. 'Why, nobody...!' she stood there, puzzled. 


'Nobody...?' he queried, his demeanour overbearing. 'Minsaami didn't come here last 
night?’ 


"What? At night?’ 
'Then what? As if he'll come in daylight!’ 
'Thah! Have you gone mad or something? Why should he come here at night?’ 


'Ei...don't you bluff? Out with the truth!’ he demanded, insistent. 


She gave him a surprised look. 'Wha-at you want me to say?’ 

"You want me to tell it with my own mouth...?’ 

‘What's all this you're saying? Can't you say what it is without telling riddles?’ 
‘None of all that! Why did Minsaami come here last night?’ 


At last, she got a little fed up. 'Look, no Minsaami-Chinsaami came here. Don't dance 
to what people say!’ 


'Chhee, don't be yapping! Tell the truth: why did Minsaaami come here last night?’ 


"Who's yapping? What you are asking is proper, isn't it, but if I ask anything I am 
yapping...' 
‘Look, you just watch out now.' He came a little closer. 


'Thah!...Let me alone! You don't even say what it is all about. Just "Why did that 
fellow come? Why did this fellow come?" 


"Wha-at, me! You're thinking "Who's this fellow? He is nobody?" he excoriated her. 
‘Suppose I am your husband and I ask you, will you talk like this!’ 


‘Only because that man is useless, it went so far. Otherwise would you come openly to 
me, like this? You dare to ask another man's wife such a question.’ 


Swiftly he reached out, seized her hair, 'Ai....last night did Minsaami come here or 
not?’ 


'Chhee, take off your hand. Who are you to ask me that?’ 
PALAAR! He struck her right on the ear. 


'Ayyo!' she cried as she crumpled and fell. 'Ada, sinner! What sort of a mind you have 
got, da! Oh how much I have done for you! You got what you want, now you come 
back to give a kick! Listening to mischief-mongers and coming here like this, you 
sinful fellow!’ 


Looking at her weeping and wailing he gnashed his teeth in fury. ‘Shut your mouth!’ 
he said. 'Even now just tell the truth, or say, "Who are you to me to ask me that? I can 
do anything and go anywhere." Now tell me, did Minsaami come or not?’ 


'O why are you killing me like this, da? Upon Goddess Mariaatha I swear he never 
came here.’ 


'Then who was here last night?’ 


"HIM. It was my husband only. HE was here,’ she said, referring to him in the third 
person plural. 


‘Just stop going on telling lies. HE already left when it was still daylight, after saying 
"I'm going to round up the cattle." 


'Daylight...! Who told you that? HE only left this morning! All night HE was here. In 
the afternoon HE said "I'm going" and went off somewhere. The HE came back...’ She 


spoke between sobs. 


‘What, meh? Who're you trying to fool here? You think the man listening to all this is 
some fool with a flower in his ear?’ 


‘Ada, you sinner! What for should I tell a lie? Is it written on my head or what, that I 
should come to you and tell lies? 


Abruptly he bent down and raised her face. Sparks of wrath flew from his eyes as he 
demanded, 'What did you say...!' 


'Chhee! Take you hand off!' 
‘Stupid whore! What a nerve you've got!’ 


"Who's got a nerve? You or me? It's because you have a nerve that you put your hand 
out and beat me! 


'If you are decent why should I hit you?’ 
'Decent? What's gone wrong with my decency that your eyes would notice, anyway?’ 
'This kind of talk is just what I'm telling you to stop.’ 


"You think she came to me, isn't it? So just like that she must have gone to somebody 
else also---that's how you think?’ 


"Ei! What did you say...?' Enraged, he seized her and gave her a shove. Holding a tuft 
of her hair in both his hands he brought his face close to hers. "Thei! Know why you 
came to me when you already had a husband...?’ 


‘Must have lost my mind, that's why. See, now I know how grand it really is; isn't it?’ 
'All right, so you made a mistake, I made a mistake. Let it be. All this time we've been 
with each other, have I ever opened my mouth and questioned you about your 
husband coming here? After all, HE's the husband. If HE can't have even that, then 
what's left for HIM? So I've never asked you any question about it---have I or haven't 
I?’ 

"What is this mischief! Fine justice, isn't it? All right then: just question HIM...’ 


‘Ai! I keep on asking you something and you sit there without even opening your 
mouth. You're thinking, what can he do?---so proud, is it?’ 


'Then what? You want me to say I went to everybody in this town?’ 
'Chhee, be quiet! The more I think of it, the more it burns me inside!’ 


‘So let it burn. How I am trembling and shaking in my guts, only I know, you sinner. 
To sin against a woman is a terrible thing, that's what they say...’ 


Tm telling you, don't talk like this. Just tell the truth. I'll just go away.’ 
"What truth?’ 
'That Minsaami came here.’ 


'Chhee! How can anybody talk to you? A woman can only say it once...a good bullock 
needs just one word...’ 


'So then---you're saying he came here...?’ 
"Yes, he came! He and I, all night long--we lay together! Po!’ 
PA-LAAR! He struck her again. 


'Ayyayyo!' she shrieked, 'no man in the house, and he walks in and attacks like this... 
Ayyo!' 


‘Don't shout. Say it, and I'll go off.’ 


"Wha-a-at---ca-an---I----sa-ay!'’ she sobbed in a long drawn-out moan, a raga of 
despair. One after another, with the flat of both hands he hit her again and again. 


‘Shameless bitch! From today on, finished! Go to hell. Did you think I was a grinning 
idiot, too, like HIM...?' 


'Ayyo, ayyo, let go...sinner! No, no,...I didn't go with anybody else but you, nobody 
else but my man and you.’ 


Tears streamed from her eyes. They spilt on the cow-dung-smoothened floor. Blood 
oozed from the corner of her lip. With heaving sobs she said, 'I deserve it. I deserve 
this and more. See, I betrayed the man who married me, so...’ 


'Did anybody at all tell you to betray him?’ he snarled. 


‘Enough, ‘pa, enough. You go, now! Enough pleasure you had with me, and enough 
pain also... Goodbye to you, and goodbye to your THAT...’ 


'Son-of-a-bitch, today I'll take out his bones one by one,’ he muttered to himself. The 
twilight had darkened to a bitter hue. Beside the odhiya tree, near the corner of the 
garbage mound, he turned into the lane and approached Minsaami's house. There he 
saw him playing cards with three or four people on the verandah, by lantern-light. He 
gave a roar, 'Dei Minsaami!' 


Bent over to peer at the cards, Minsaami straightened up. 'What?' he asked, with a jerk 
of his head. 


'Come here a bit, will you?’ 


Minsaami came up to him. The other shoved him up against the low wall. "Where'd 
you go last night?’ 


‘Nowhere...’ 
‘Don't bluff---where'd you go?’ 


'Here, what's all this fuss? We talked about going to the cinema. We couldn't get any 
cycles. So we stayed back.’ 


'I know you stayed back, da. Afterwards, didn't you go anywhere at all?’ 


"What do you mean? Here we are, playing cards throughout the night....and you just 
come and put these questions, don't know head or tail about what!’ 


'Trying to bluff...? Didn't you go to Parvathi's house?’ 


‘Oh! Is that what you're talking about... Yes, I went. What about it?’ 

"Why did you go?' he asked, taking a step forward. 

'Why did I go? Why, I went and came back just like always.’ 

The other's eyes reddened. 'Dei! Don't play with me. What for did you go?’ 

‘Just went to sit and chat...’ 

"Who with?’ 

'Wha-at is this, da! Before going, does anybody make a plan with whom to talk?’ 
"What do you have to talk to her about?’ 

"Wha-at's all this nonsense! If I talk to her, what's it to you...seems HE HIMSELF 
doesn't say anything. And you come along from who knows where and say I should 


not talk to her. Who're you to say that...tell me!’ 


His body throbbed with rage. He asked, 'All right, you sat and talked, and then when 
did you come back?’ 


‘Came back straightaway...’ 

"You're lying.’ 

‘Are you asking me to say I came in the morning...?’ 

'Dei!' He reached out and caught hold of his banian. 

'Dishta...! Up till now I gave you some respect because you are elder to me. Just take 
off your hand. If you want to kick up a ruckus, I also won't keep quiet. After that all 
the shame will be for you only...’ 

"What, da! Are you warning me or what?’ 

Tm saying it nicely. Just decently take off your hand.’ 


"What appa, Minsaami, the game's started. Come quickly, 'pa.' 


Kishtan hesitated. Then he loosened his grip. 'Later, after I have found out everything, 
I'll take care of you.’ Staggering and stumbling in the dark, Kishtan reached home. 


"Where'd you go without saying anything?’ his wife said. 'By now the water on the fire 
must have got cold!’ Without replying he went to the backyard. Removing his upper 
cloth he slung it on the rope, slipped off his lungi, filled pitcher after pitcher of water 
and poured it upon himself. After he had dried himself, he wrapped the loincloth 
around his waist. 


‘Seems there's good selling price at the Mallaatta Cooperative Committee. I threshed 
the remaining four sacks. Took them and dropped them there. We can buy a chain for 
the elder girl. Her neck is so bare....' 


Having sat down to eat, he just fingered his food...ate for form's sake, drank out of 
compulsion....went to the corner and stared at the crossbeam. 


‘What's this--sitting there, moping....like a man who's gone and lost his wife! With me 
right here, solid as a pounding stone!’ 


R. Rajendrasolan is a contemporary Tamil writer. V. Surya is a leading translator 
from Tamil. 


Short Story 
Fantasy 
Saarvaakan (translated by V. Surya) 


When we reached the National Store, there were no customers at all. 





That was one convenient thing about Natesan's shop. No crowds, no 
jostling. Black, green, and red hard-boiled sweets, rubber balls, pencils, 
affordable pens, bottles of variously-coloured ink, soaps and combs 
(Natesan didn't stock mirrors), lotions for before and after shaving, and for 
turning grey hair into black, heaps of notebooks,all these and many other 
things waited for someone to buy them. Usually, though, we were the only 
ones who went there and stood around. 


‘Come in, come in!' Natesan would say, smiling. It was no display of betel- 
stained teeth. His teeth were shining white. He didn't have the betel-chewing 
habit. Cigarettes, yes. Even that was outside the shop. Drinking, dancing 
girls, gambling, racing, herbal 'cures', politics, art, language, religion--he 
had no fixation of any sort. It was just him and his shop. Anyone could 
come into his shop and buy whatever they wanted. Cash down, of course. 
But anybody he knew well could even get goods on credit. When we went 
there, though there was always the welcoming 'Come in, come in!', he never 
asked us what we wanted. He knew that usually we had no money. And he 


knew that if we did want anything, we would ask. 


That day mischief was dancing in Natesan's eyes, and the impish smile on 
his face was like colour rippling on water upon which oil has been spilt. We 
entered the shop, Sivaprakaasam, alone, pausing to spit into the gutter. 
Smilingly calling out 'Come in, come in!', he ducked under the counter and 
brought out an object, flourishing it like a magician. 'Let's see if you can tell 
me what this is,’ he asked. 


This unusual behaviour knocked me off balance for a moment. Before I 
could collect my wits and ask, "What is it?’ Rengan reached out and took the 
object. At first we saw nothing remarkable about it--just the usual sort of 
shop-scales, until Rengan held it up and 'weighed!' it. Instead of a single 
plate on each side, one of its sides had three plates, one below the other. I 
could not understand it at all. 


TIl give you each two sweets, if you tell me what this is!' Natesan 
encouraged us. Sivaprakaasam and I soon gave up. Rengan alone spent a 
little time examining that strange triple-decker balance and thinking about it. 
Maybe he still liked sweets, though he was already forty. Finally, he too 
said, 'What's this! So wonderful!’ in a bemused tone, as though he were 
speaking not only to Natesan but to the world in general. 


Natesan was delighted. 'Never mind! Even though you don't know what it 
is, take some anyway! he said, putting his hand into the jar and holding out 
some 'pappamint'. Rengan took two, and I took one, just to be polite. 
Sivaprakaasam declined. He had the 'sugar disease’. Diabetes. He ate no 
sweets, no rice even. 


‘Just take some, 'pa! There is no sugar at all in such sweets!’ urged Natesan, 
but Sivaprakaasam was resolute and countered, "Take my share yourself.' 


Natesan neither took his share nor Sivaprakaasam's. Maybe he wasn't so 
crazy about sweets which have no sugar in them, or maybe it was just his 
economical mind, thinking, why waste two paise? He scooped them up and 
dropped them back into the jar. And then, because we begged him, he 
disclosed the mystery of the triple-decker balance. 


‘Supposing,’ he said, 'three customers turn up at this store and demand the 
same article at the very same time? Well, I just weigh it out on this gadget 
one single time and satisfy all of them! Saves time, saves labour! How about 
that for an idea?’ he asked proudly. 


I've seen Natesan's shop from the day he set it up. Not once have I ever seen 
as many as three people in it together, much less clamouring for the same 
article at the same time. Yet I kept my mouth shut. Why ruin his 


enthusiasm? Rengan couldn't contain his surprise. 'Our Natesan, thinking 
ahead like this?’ he exclaimed, when this character came to the shop. 


The fellow looked neither like a sanyasi, nor like a family man. Must have 
been around forty. The muscles fairly bulged on his stocky body. Long, 
black hair sprang from his head and curled on the nape of his neck. His 
thick eyebrows were stuck on his forehead like hairy caterpillars. His eyes 
glittered like black diamonds. On his cheeks, he had hoarded two weeks of 
beard. Bare-chested, a scanty four-cubit veshti, carelessly gathered and 
tucked up, revealed his legs. Only God knew if the veshti had faded to its 
present dirty hue form saffron or if it had ripened to that shad from an 
original white. From his shoulders down to his wrists, he was liberally 
smeared with whitewash. On his forehead was a large kumkumam dot. 


His eyes emitting sparks as though they were Deepavali sparklers, this man 
walked into the shop and ordered, 'A kilo of sweets, please! Quick!' His 
voice rang out like a temple bell. 


‘Five rupees a kilo,’ said Natesan calmly, not budging , and looking the 
stranger over from head to foot. 


‘All right, all right, give it quick!’ The man groped at his waist, untied a knot 
and brought out a five-rupee note, filthy and folded into eight. Without 
opening the folds, he held it out. 


Natesan unhurriedly took the note from him and placed it on the counter, 
took out the triple-decker balance and removed two of the decks. Then he 
placed a kilo weight on one plate, gathered some sweets and dribbled them 
on the other plate, closely watching the needle as though he were measuring 
out gold. When he was about to put them into a paper bag, the fellow hissed, 
'No need for a bag, just put them on a piece of paper!’ his eyes leaping out 
like a forked snake-tongue. Grabbing the piece of Tamil newspaper in 
which Natesan had wrapped the papparmint, he strode briskly towards the 
clocktower. 


Drawn by curiosity about what he would do next, Rengan, Sivaprakaasam 
and I hurried after him at a little distance. 


The municipal clock tower stands in the centre of the town bazaar, about a 
hundred and fifty feet from Natesan's shop. As it is not the kind of clock that 
shows the date, it is hard to tell when exactly it stopped. It always shows 
twelve o'clock, and twelve o'clock was what it showed then, though it was 
dusk, the time for lighting lamps. Around this centerpiece of our town 
bazaar, there is a narrow stretch of bare ground, convenient for people to 
stand about and chat in little groups of four. If they go a little farther away, 
they are sacrificed to the birds, who shower trajectories of droppings on 


them. 


Standing on the small platform beneath the clock tower, the papparmint- 
man was thrusting one or two sweets into the hands of everyone nearby. 
They stared. 'Eat it, eat it! It's the Lord's gift!' he told them, as he freely 
distributed the sweets from Natesan's store to yet more people. 


Within half a minute the news that a stranger was standing near the clock 
tower and handing out free sweets had swept over the whole bazaar. The 
crowd was just like that sacred verse about 'a flood pouring into low-lying 
ground'--it swelled and surged towards the clock tower. Rengan and 
Sivaprakaasam and I were pushed by several elbows and shoved by as many 
buttocks until we found ourselves at the fringe of the swarming horde. 
Drowning out the cawing of the crows overhead were cries of 'Saar! Mittai, 
Saar! 


Till that very day I had no idea that the people in our town had such a 
fondness for sweets. At Natesan’s store, it was only children who came once 
in a while to buy them. I had never seen adults stampeding and falling over 
themselves like this. Here were grown men, in dazzling white shirts and 
elegantly bordered veshtis, shirtless fellows in faded veshtis, and others in 
terylene banians; some with watches on their wrists, or silver wristlets, or 
evil-eye-repelling black threads, some with grey moustaches, some 
baldies."A toothless old woman who sold murukkus, and her young 
grandson, who acted as her agent. Women all dressed up for an outing in 
shiny nylon blouses with nylon zari, clutching their babies. Bird-shooting 
gypsies. All sorts of people who had come to buy beedis, cigarettes, plain 
and coloured soda, and little naked boys and girls who wove in and out 
between the several pairs of legs. Before we could even blink, an enormous 
human swarm had materialized, raising a 'Gnoi--I--I!' like the hum of 
honeybees. 


The peppermint-man lifted the paper with the remaining sweets high above 
his head, like Hanuman holding aloft the mountain on which the life-giving 
herb is supposed to have grown. In one leap he was on the platform, his eyes 
flashing like live coals and emitting sparks even at that distance. 


‘Quiet!’ he roared, 'Do as I say and everyone will get some!’ 
instantly the humming, ululating mob was silenced. A thousand faces lifted 
a thousand chins and gazed at him. In the blue neon light of the municipal 


lamp they all looked breathless, eager and bright green. 


‘All of you fall down and worship Lord Clocktower here!’ came the 
command from the holyman. 


For a moment, the crowd stood stock-still, like erect corpses. Then it shook 
itself and came to life. crashing forward like a pack of cards, they fell down 
with their faces on the feet of those in front, their feet touching the faces of 
those behind them. Upon dog-pig-cow-horse dung, upon gobs of spittle and 
urine stains, upon banana skins, empty cigarette packets, and beedi stubs, 
upon the dust of the street and the tracks of countless feet, men and women, 
young bulls and old codgers, utterly without distinction among themselves, 
with their eyes closed and their palms folded, united by this religion, they all 
threw themselves down upon each other's bodies, prostrating themselves, 
face down. 


"Hari Om!’ intoned the holy man who was no holy man, shaking the paper 
with candies. A mittai shower fell on the backs of the crowd. Like bees from 
a wrecked hive the prostate hordes half rose and whirled around. With a 
mutter, they sighed and belched and shook themselves. Boys and men, 
young girls and old hags, Tamils and Telegus, Hindus and Muslims, 
Christians, and atheists, they all pecked and scratched, rammed and butted 
each other in their avid search, picked up sweets from the dirt, snatched 
them from one another, smacked their lips over them. Then they turned to 
look at the man who had flung them these treats. But he was gone. As soon 
as he had shaken out all the mittais from the piece of paper, he must have 
slipped behind the clocktower and run off. 


In five minutes, the crowd melted away just as it had collected. We went 
back to the National Store. Nateson, who had been standing on the street to 
watch the fun, went back inside his shop. 


‘Did you see that?’ he chuckled, 'Looks like a lunatic, isn't it? But he's 
harmless. Hurts nobody!’ Taking out the five-rupee note left to him by that 
buyer of sweets, he carefully opened out the folds, pressed and patted it 
down once with his forefinger and put it into his drawer. 


"Yes, yes,’ we all agreed. Sivaprakaasan got up to spit in the gutter. 
Saarvaakan is a noted Tamil short story writer. V. Surya is a well-known 


translator whose book of Tamil short stories, A Place To Live, was 
published by Penguin India. 


short Story 
Godless 
Kishori Charan Das, (translated by the author) 


I am not godless, not really. Anyone who knows me will accept the statement. Even 


Abhiram babu has told me that, all said and done, I possess a clean heart and I can 
love God. But I know He does not exist. 


This is my conviction and I do not to change it now. But I am not godless. I love the 
silent shimmerings of Nature and the little creatures of the earth--the tremulous pool 
of water in the courtyard, the kitten in the basket, the tender aswattha leaf...I love all 
children. 


Do I not suffer so, at this moment, from so much love? 


I have not met Abhiram babu for a long time. Could it be that he does not want to see 
me? No, I do not think so. I have also not been able to make it. For I have no respite 
these days from office-work. I shall go to his place next Sunday. I must. And I will 
take my son along. 


I came to know Abhiram babu about one year back when I moved to Calcutta. We 
first met one day at the lunch-hour on opposite sides of a greasy table-top in a 
government office canteen. That was my trial visit there. But I was about to beat a 
retreat, thanks to the smoke, dirt and the sweating crowd when I saw a gentleman 
engaged in deep meditation. The meditation over, he offered a portion of the food to 
his gods. He smiled when he saw me, and said, 'Won't you be seated, please?’ 


It was more curiosity than a desire to make friends. I sat on the chair opposite and 
noted--here is one of those godmen. 


I have a strong prejudice against these people. Yet I was taken in by his smiles, 
untouched as it were by pleasure, and the gentle, unhurried words. I thought it may 
well be nice to have lunch with him, once in a while, in the canteen. Eventually I 
found that he was not merely given to religion, he was also a lover of God. He would 
even get excited on hearing Ram-Dhun over the canteen radio. He would lose track of 
the conversation and would sometimes be lost entirely to the outside world, sitting 
there like an animated block of stone. 


Abhiram babu had a small frame, fair complexion, and a balding forehead ... He also 
comes to office neatly dressed; his gestures or manner of speech do not reveal any 
oddity either. On the whole I found nothing in him that is apt to tickle you in your idle 
moments...except the certain weakness of an emotion that refuses to stay under cover, 
his love of God. He hardly talks about himself. Most people in this world are on the 
side of God, but I have rarely come across such specimens of love for that invisible 
and unknown Person except for proclaimed saints and sadhus. 


So, once, I pounced upon him. We were then standing somewhere in the Chowringhee 
maidan on a July afternoon, wanting to find a foothold on a tram. 


"What is the image of your God?' I asked him. 


The suddenness took him unawares and he stared at me. I re-framed the question: 'I 
mean, what is the image in which you happen to see Him? Father, mother, friend, 
child, wife, mistress or any other?’ 


He answered in his usual level tone. 'I do not see God. I feel Him.' A tram not overly 
crowded at the foot-board stopped near us then, and we rushed to get inside. 


We were able to plant our feet somehow on the available space and were trying to 
keep steady with one hand clutching at the railing and the other clinging to the 
briefcase. Abhiram babu concluded his statement in this situation. 'You know what I 
meant by feeling Him? I gather myself completely. It seems I do not have any wants, 
not any more.’ 


The conductor came jostling among the passengers to ask for the fare. I managed to 
bring out the coins with painful contortions and handed over the fare for both of us, 
whereas my companion remained unmindful of everything. And then he said, 'I 
remember a funny incident. Once I had closed my eyes at prayers. When I opened 
them I found that my daughter Indu, sitting by my side, had also kept her eyes closed. 
She opened her eyes in a moment and smiled at me showing her two upper teeth. That 
is all. As if we had got hold of some hidden treasures between ourselves.’ He laughed 
and added, 'She is a naughty one! Teases me all the time...but she loves me too much. ' 


Shortly he came to realize that he had not paid his tram fare and refunded me with 
apologies, then fell into a long silence. I thought--your philosophy wears the mystic 
veil of words and ignorance. Never mind. I can see how you love your daughter. She 
is no God, but warm and living and real. 


I longed to meet the naughty little girl with a revealing pair of teeth. Her name was 
Chandrika. About ten years of age. The two upper teeth were indeed cute. The button 
nose was tilted upwards and the nostrils were definite. The thick hair was well- 
groomed in oil and turned back severely, as with village girls, to form a broad pigtail 
decked in red ribbon and a marigold. 


She and my son came to be friends at first sight. So much so, that my son could dare 
to snatch the flower in her pigtail after a few minutes, and Indu ran after him. 
Abhiram babu had visited us with his family and we were both enjoying the scene. 


"Why do you call her Indu?’ I asked him. "Her name is Chandrika, isn't it?’ 


"You know what happened--she had a round face and plump cheeks from the very 
beginning. So her mother and I decided that she must have something to do with the 
moon. She chose the name Chandrika and I preferred Indumati...' Soon we went on to 
other matters. Abhiram babu was back to his normal self--a peace-loving man of few 
words with conventional views: There is nothing particularly wrong with the policies 
of the government...however, the people have a reasonable cause for grievance...it is 
all a question of methods and procedure and will be sorted out in the near future. So- 
and-so is not really a bad person, one has to take into account the circumstances. 
Muted comments, and invocations to peace. 


Dash it! Does not this man feel intensely about anything? Doesn't he suffer?...Should 
he not be made to suffer like you and me, so that he can understand the facts of life? 


The moment passed and I felt ashamed. He is a real godman, I told myself, and hence 
genuinely foolish. Meanwhile, the children were carrying on with their endless games. 
Abhiram babu looked at his watch, and was thinking about calling it a day when we 
heard the singsong call to temptation--- 


The little boy will play 
Oh my little girl will play 
The little boy... 


--to the accompaniment of a music of sorts from the toys and dolls. My son pricked up 
his ears. His eyes shone in anticipation. The toyman! He rushed out to greet the 
toyman, with Indu in tow. The angry moments were forgotten. 'Like the horse? Look 
how he swings his tail...' "No, I'll take that bird, the one with the red beak’. 'How about 
the frog? Ugh!’ 


"When are you coming again?’ I asked Indu when they were about to leave. "Let him 
come first,’ said the lady, affecting a solemn tone. The young man nodded assent. The 
agreement was sealed by an expanding grin on both sides. 


... They have not met each other since that day. I was meeting Abhiram babu fairly 
often. But I could not visit him with my family. To start with, a certain laziness. Then 
they left for their village home on a vacation for two months. About a fortnight before 
the vacation was due to expire there was a telephone call--the soft slow syllables of 
our friend: 'Namaskar. We have come back.' After a brief exchange of pleasantries, he 
said almost casually that Indu was not keeping well and that is why they had to 
shorten their stay in the village. 


I went directly to his place from my office. I looked for Indu. Abhiram babu said that 
she was bed with a slight fever. His wife added that she seemed to have some peculiar 
illness. She was merely nibbling at her food and was getting thinner by the day. 
Abhiram babu sought to tone down her concern by mildly negative gestures, as if it 
was not quite proper to impose the obligation of sympathy on another person. I did not 
quite like his attitude of otherness. Was not Indu a daughter to me? I said I would like 
to see her. Indu was sleeping. I found she had really become thin. But there were no 
signs of her getting well. The fever would not subside. The city doctor was confirmed 
in his diagnosis that it was typhoid. He also said that several complications had set in, 
but there was no cause for anxiety. 


Yet there was no noticeable change in the behaviour of Abhiram babu. He was 
coming to the office regularly, was having lunch in the canteen, and was getting lost 
unpredictably in meditations. Once I even saw him offer his naive smile to the sick 
child, when her mother tried to conceal her tears. The moon-faced Indu--her cheeks 
were still fairly round even as the body had shrunk to a bare skeleton--answered him 
in the same token. As if they were playing the old game of communing with each 
other after prayers: We know the score, you and me. Mother would not know--poor 
thing! 


Strange, how they sought to relate in sadness. The scene called for abundant 
sympathy. More abundant than acute, for the sadness seemed to be so out-of-the- 
world, almost inhuman, a bare idea of the limitless blue and the deep where the 
bubbles say hello to each other. I did not like it. I looked for the sorrowing mother, 
she was my kind.I consoled her as best as I could. I said the doctor was banking on 
fifty percent hope and we could provide the balance with our prayers. I hastened to 
add that I was not referring to God. By prayers I meant the outpouring of emotions, 
the fear and fervent wish and all, for the one we love...does it not amount to 
something? 


Suddenly my son changed the scenario. He caught fever. Two days later his body was 
full of sores. The doctor said that it was small-pox, raging like wildfire in the city. I 
must say I felt somewhat exalted when I passed on the news of Abhiram babu. I have 
also been touched by Tragedy. Let me have the appropriate awe and respect from you 
all. But in a few days, his condition became critical. I swept aside the beguiling veil of 
Tragedy and felt the raw pain. The pain of the living body. The thousand angry sores, 
they were torturing him with needles and red-hot metal. He was crying, my son. I tried 
to comfort him in the manner of Abhiram babu. I tried to console his mother. But I 
could not control my own restlessness. I wanted to create or destroy something, so 
that I could gather a sense of power--and spread it like anodyne on his face. Once I 
saw the shadow of death in his eyes. No use asking the doctor. He would only nod his 
head like a know-all--wait, let us see. That evening I could not bear the sight of that 


lighted room, laden with numerous bottles of medicine, the uncasing of tears of his 
mother, the many orange peels and pomegranate seeds, and the pungent odour of the 
neem leaves. The efforts to extend life seemed like a cruel joke. Why suffer him to 
live if he has to die? Why this prolonged agony of the seconds and minutes...? 


I wanted to be left alone and went to the rooftop. I surveyed the bright millions in the 
sky. Down below, I observed my fellow-men. Somebody is searching his garage with 
a flashlight for a precious piece of property. Precious indeed! He does not know a 
thing about my son nor does he care. There were men behind lighted windows and in 
the streets. Prayers? Does it have to come to prayers at last? Am I one of those 
intellectual weaklings, who demolish God by logic of words and yet run to Him for 
help at the sight of a ghost? 


I did not yield to temptation. I did not pray..I remembered Abhiram babu. 


Indu and Abhiram babu. He does not suffer like me for he is safe in the cocoon of a 
lie. 


And then it came upon me that one of them will die. One of them will die so that the 
other may live. 


How do you smother a wish that overtakes you? How do you deny the passage of a 
shooting star? It is inconceivable that I bore him any malice or that I did not love Indu 
like my own daughter. Yet, I wished that my son would recover. Indu will die. It will 
not hurt Abhiram babu, for he is a man of God. 


All those men in view in houses and streets suddenly seemed to move at a faster pace. 
At a faster pace and together. Even the racing cars and the sentry standing at his post 
appeared to be bound together in purpose and movement...like performers in a grand 
opera. Only I was not there. I was the outsider. Godless. 


I went down the steps in a scare. I sat beside my son on the sick-bed. His mother 
asked, 'Where had you been? There was a telephone call just now. Abhiram babu.’ 


"What did he say?’ 


She intoned restlessly, 'He enquired about our son and said that Indu has again taken a 
turn for the worse...’ 


There is hardly anything more to say. I could not go to see Indu on her last day. My 
wife was there. She told me that nobody knows if Abhiram babu wept for his 


daughter. For he shut himself inside a room for hours and was looking normal when 
he came out. 


This is what I had imagined. I have no cause for remorse. 


But do they mean to say that my sorrow is a mere luxury of the aftermath? The 
pretence of not being able to heave the sigh of relief? That man will pass by my lane 
any time now. Or he may not. But I hear him toll the bell constantly, unreasonably, in 
my waking hours-- 


The little boy will play 
Oh my little girl will play... 


---I shall not buy anything from him ever. 


Kishori Charan Das pioneered the psychological mode in the modern Oriya short 
story. 
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There were heaps of hands in the shops, white, black and brown. Some Artwork by 
beautiful, with long and slender fingers, others ugly, with thick fingers and 
horny nails. The few flawless hands were vastly outnumbered by the ugly 
ones, many of which bore oozing ulcers and ropy veins. Many hands were 
hung out on wires, their restless fingers in quest of a cooling breeze. Many 
beautiful hands were on display in bright, velvet-lined cases. A powerful, 
dark hand stood on its elbow in a bright showcase, proudly assertive. I 
watched the whole display spellbound. But my companion, a journalist who 
had come here in search of a great story, had eyes only for the dark hand. 'A 
powerful hand indeed,' he said. 


Apurba 


'Naturally,' the shopkeeper laughed. 'It is the hand of a black demon.' 


A big showcase held many compartments, each displaying a hand and its 
description. They were powerful hands which had come down from the 
mountains, digging canals on the way, bringing milk and honey down from 
the heights. The mere touch of those hands could transform seawater into 
sweet water and dust into gold by secret alchemy. 


"These hands are voiceless,’ the shopkeeper said. 


‘They don't talk. They only act.' 
‘It's incredible,’ my friend said. 'I can't believe it.' 


"What's incredible about it?’ I said. "These people have sold their hands, as I 
intend to do now. These hands have become rusty. I just stay home, doing 
nothing. Where's the harm if I can get good money for my hands?’ 


‘So you are also one of those who would sell their standing crops for cash,' 
my friend sneered. 


Ignoring the taunt, I dragged him to a brightly-lit shop. Crowds of people 
had queued up at the counters, from which signboards advertising the shop's 
services hung. 'Offer your hands here,' one board proclaimed. And a big 
poster said: 'If you are out of work, or living beyond your means, don't 
despair. We have a ready-made solution for you. Give us your hands and 
spend your life in peace. One of our ships is sailing for foreign shores with a 
cargo of hands.’ 


My friend said, 'This is fantastic. I assure you, my story will be a sensation!’ 


I said, 'Sensation or not, that's your affair. I have come to sell my hands. All 
my neighbours have prospered. The vines of prosperity have sprung up their 
walls so quickly, while my courtyard is still poor and cold. My wife says I 
always have my idle hands in my lap.' 


My friend shook his head in disgust. 


Suddenly, there was a great commotion and people fell pell-mell on each 
other, breaking the queue. A man in a blue suit and gold-rimmed glasses 
cried out, ‘Brother, it's my turn. Don't deprive me of my turn.' 


Leaping forward, my friend took hold of the man's hand. "What's the 
matter?’ he asked. ‘And why are you so keen to sell your hands?’ 


The man said, 'I have a job, but I'm heavily in debt. The burden is killing 
me. I don't know how to pay off my debts. It's too much for me.' Then he 
ran desperately to join the queue again. 


A fashionable woman in a red sari, glowing like a neon sign, drew our 
attention. Her purse was half-open, and a hand peeped out of it. 'I hope I'm 
not late,’ she said to the man with her. 


"No, you are not late,' my friend said. 'But why do you want to sell your 
hand?’ 


‘It's not my hand; it's my husband's!' She gently caressed the hand in the 
purse. 'He is a reputed architect. He builds bridges and big mansions. 
Shahjahan built the Taj Mahal out of love for his queen. Never mind a 
mausoleum, I told him, just build me a house on a thousand yard plot in the 
Defence Society. He said he would have to sell his hand, because...' 


My friend interrupted her; ‘Surely, you know how useful your husband's 
hand is. How can you do without it--you need the support of his hand so 
often. And then...’ 


Suddenly, the neon glow on the woman's face was extinguished. 'It's my 
personal business,’ she said. "Don't poke your nose in my affairs.’ 


‘So there you have it,' I said to my friend. "Didn't I tell you not to waste your 
breath?’ 


"Leave me alone,' he fumed. 'You have no idea what I'm headed for.’ 


‘Get on with your story and let me do what I have to. I've carried the burden 
of my hands far too long.’ 


‘Give it another thought before you take the plunge,’ urged my friend. 'If you 
sell your hands, who would play your accordion?’ 


‘It's my personal affair,’ I said irritably, like the neon-lit woman, and 
walked away. 


When I returned home after selling my hands, my wife beamed and gave a 
warm hug like a newlywed. She was pleased with the beautiful overcoat 
which I had got in exchange for my hands. 'Just the thing for you,' she 
exclaimed, caressing the overcoat, "You look wonderful in it.' 


I said, 'One good thing about this overcoat is that you can't make out that my 
hands are missing. And it has bottomless pockets. They never run out of 
money.’ 


‘Just the thing I wanted,' she said. "That your pockets would hold so much 
money that you could spend and spend, and yet they would be full. Well, 
let's get down to business straightaway,' she said, putting her head in my 
lap. 


"How do you want to go about it?’ 


"We must have a bungalow.’ 


"Yes, by the sea,' I agreed. 


It will have ivory walls. Its doors will spring open when you say, "open 
sesame". And chandeliers on ceilings.’ 


‘And the light of dawn will cascade from these chandeliers,’ I reminded her. 
She clapped her hands in joy: 'Oh, how beautiful our house will be!’ 


‘As I walk on the lawn, as I bend down to pluck a rose...’ My voice trailed 
off as I realized that I had no hands. A wave of helplessness swept over me. 
I asked my wife how the tenor of life would change, now that I had no 
hands. 


‘Not at all,’ she replied. "You'll get used to the loss in a few days. Just think: 
there are so many men without hands in our lane, but they are happy and 
cheerful. Why don't you go and meet them see what your new way of life 
will be?’ 


Not a bad idea, I thought. In the evening, I was standing at my window 
when I spied Malik Saheb, my next-door neighbour. He was in an overcoat 
like mine. He almost jumped with joy when he saw me. ‘Aha, so, you 
too...your hands. Congratulations!’ he exclaimed. 


"Yes, Malik Saheb,' I said. "But I feel very odd.' 


Malik Saheb said, 'Never mind, there is nothing to worry about. Now, you 
will savour the joys of life. come, I'll introduce you to some people.’ 


He took me to Chaudhary Saheb's house. He was having a gala evening in 
his drawing room. They were all there Kanwar Saheb, Khan Bahadur Saheb 
and other eminent people of the neighbourhood. All of them were in 
overcoats like mine. They were discussing VCRs, and the latest regulations 
about the import of cars. Malik Saheb told the gathering, 'My friend here is 
in a quandary. Tell him how to live without hands.’ 


Swift as an arrow, Kanwar Saheb's response flew at me. 'Forget your hands; 
start living life,' he said. 


Khan Saheb nodded in agreement. 'People nurture their hands so that they 
can help them in their old age. 


Subedar Saheb said, "Don't worry about your hands. Let them do their job.' 


I returned home feeling quite positive, thanks to the company of these 


veterans. 


But that very night, after I had fallen asleep, I thought I heard someone 
knocking on the windowpane. It was a dark night, with only a faint glimmer 
of moonlight in the window. I looked out, but could see nothing. I closed 
my eyes. Again, someone knocked on the windowpane. And now the 
window opened and I saw two hands enter the room, walking on their 
fingers. They were my hands, and they jumped up on my bed and began to 
play on my chest as I watched, fascinated. Then they climbed onto my table 
and started writing on a piece of paper. I got up and looked at the paper. 
"Your hands are the repository of your strength,’ it read. Then they slipped 
out the window. 


When I told my wife what had happened, she laughed. "You must have been 
dreaming,’ she said. 


The next morning, I went to Chaudhuri Saheb's house. 'Do you ever see 
your hands?’ I asked him. 


"What are you talking about?’ he said. 


I put the question to Kanwar Saheb. He laughed sarcastically, 'Brother, your 
hands and mine, they must be utterly tired out. Probably asleep somewhere. 
It is not in their lot to go gadding about.’ 


But the same thing happened the next night. I again saw those hands coming 
in through the window. I watched them stealthily from the corner of my eye. 
The hands went round my bed a number of times and then started playing 
together on the floor. Then they climbed onto my table, put on my gloves 
and began to play on my accordion. They played sad numbers that brought 
tears to my eyes. My wife woke up and was surprised to see me weeping. 
"Why, what's the matter?’ she asked. 'Why are you crying?’ 


‘Didn't you hear it? My hands were playing the accordion.’ 


She looked around the room. 'I don't see them here,’ she said. 'Perhaps you 
were dreaming. ' 


‘It's not a dream,’ I cried. "Those hands come to me again and again. They 
are drawn to every object in this house. All this is so dear to them!’ 


First thing in the morning, I went to the hand market. The shop where I had 
sold my hands had just opened for business. I looked keenly for my hands, 
but they were not to be seen. I said to the manager, 'Sir, I want to take my 
hands back. I shall return your money and that overcoat too.' 


The manager looked surprised. 'Why do you want your hands back?' he 
asked. 'Don't you know what wonderful work they are doing?’ He drew me 
to a picture. In a burning desert, a crop of hands grew all the way across the 
frame. I closed my eyes. When I opened them again I saw the desert 
crowded with gravestones, each inscribed with an epitaph. 


"No, I want my hands back at any cost,' I said. 


Just then, a huge crowd burst in through the open door. More people who 
wanted to sell their hands. In the melee, I found myself being driven 
towards the exit. 


"My hands,’ I cried. 'For God's sake, I want them back.’ 


But no one took any notice of me. Like a crocodile, the shop had begun to 
devour the long queues that had formed at its mouth. 


I saw my friend standing in a corner of the shop. ‘Listen, I want my hands 
back,' I barked at him. 'Are you listening? You must help me; no one is 
listening to me.’ 


He looked at me, a faint, lifeless smile on his lips. "What do you need these 
hands for if you can be happy without them? Look what I have brought.’ He 
drew out a packet from under his arm. His sundered hands lay in it. 


"What about your story, powerful enough to shake the world?’ 
"No one wants to publish it,’ said the journalist. ‘It's time I sold my hands." 
He moved on, leaving me standing alone. 


Published with the permission of The Little Magazine, Delhi. Najmul H. 
Rizvi is a well-known Pakistani short story writer who lives in Abu Dhabi. 
Jai Ratan has translated many works from Hindi and Urdu into English. 


Short Story 

'T' 

Jeelani Bano 
(translated by Jai Ratan) 


It was long past midnight when someone brought the news that Amir was dead. I leapt 
out of my bed like a dark, raging cloud and ran out like mad. I prodded and pinched 
Amir's body. Was it really Amir?' 


Mother must have told me this story a thousand times and every time I had asked her 
in an agitated voice, 'Amma, Amma, what made you suspect that I was not Amir?’ A 
fear still lurked in Amma's mind that a child once lost could never be found again. 
"Yes, it could as well be some stray child passed on to me just to console me,' she 
would say. 


Mother's remark would shake me to the very core of my being. 


Could it really be true? Had someone rally tricked mother by palming off some other 
child on her? Maybe the real T' was still wandering somewhere in the countryside or 
some unknown mother was holding 'me' in her lap. But who was I? Had I really been 
lifted from somewhere and carried through the darkness of the night to be placed in 
mother's lap? Such questions assailed me from all sides till it became a real mystery. I 
started doubting my own existence. 


As I grew up a little I decided to go in quest of this Amir whom, in a fit of 
forgetfulness, Mother must have left behind sleeping in a train. Once I had even gone 
to see the rail track. On, Allah, how long the track was! It stretched on and on and did 
not seem to end anywhere. 


When I asked Abba he just laughed. 'Silly boy! The railway line never comes to an 
end. It's a network covering the entire country.’ 


How long would the poor Amir, I often wondered, keep riding the trains? It was 
indeed so naive of Mother to have accepted me as her Amir without questioning. 
Sometimes I felt that even Mother had some doubts about my identity. 


For that matter even others would look suspiciously at me when I sat in their midst 
looking lost. They would call me by my name but it would fetch no response from me, 
as if this name did not belong to me. They were all the same amused at my antics. My 
elder sister would shake my head and ask: 'Where were you just now?’ 


'On the train, of course,’ I would reply and they would start laughing. 


Once Mother fell ill. Many days passed. Every night when I went in to see Mother I 
had a strong urge to lie down by her side but I was put off by her groans. So I would 
throw myself on the pile of dirty clothes and fall asleep. I really felt sore at Mother for 
not taking any notice of me. One night when I happened to go to her she gave me an 
angry look and said, "Look at this brat! Since the day I have been ill he has not cared 
to come to me even once. As if he's not my son...’ 


I was cut to the quick and kept thinking the whole day about what she had said. Had 
they really cheated Mother on that dark night? Maybe I had remained unconcerned 
with her illness because I was not her son. My elder sister, Bhaiyya and Sabira 
worried over Mother all the time and looked so woebegone. , but I felt that she was 
not really ill, that she was just putting on an act and wondered how long she would 
continue with this game. 


Mother was annoyed with me for I was neglecting my studies and loafed about in the 
street. 'Can't you stay in the house even for a minute?’ she would ask me testily. 


So astounded was I at Mother's tantrum that the cricket ball I was holding slipped out 
of my hand. What did Mother mean by this jibe? Had she still a sneaking fear that one 
day I would disappear and join my real family? I did not eat for two days. Mother 
thought I was ill. 'Why don't you go out and play?’ she asked me. 'Or do your 
homework.’ 


While supervising my studies Abba used to say that if I did not understand some 
problem, I would do well to tackle it bit by bit. 'Spread it out thin and then attack it.' 


But the question that was now tormenting me has spread out too thinly for my liking, 
to the point of engulfing my whole mind. At last everybody thought my brain had 
become addled. One of my elder sisters complained to Abba, 'Abba, Amir does not do 
his homework. He just sits there staring into the distance with the book open before 
him.’ 


"We never had a dolt in our family,’ father replied angrily. 'If Amir has taken into his 
head to become a rickshaw-puller there's nothing I can do about it.’ 


Father had said 'in our family’. In other words, it meant Father's family as distinct 
from my family. The thought pained me. Now that I came to think about it, I was 
much fairer than Father. When I was a child and Father would cradle me in his arms, 
his sister used to say: 'Bhaiyya, a fair child in your lap looks quite incongruous. They 
would you've stolen the child.’ 


I would immediately get down from Father's lap. My brothers and sisters tried to keep 
me at arm's length. Sometimes they went into a huddle, whispering among 
themselves, as if they knew my story. 


At night if there was a knock on the door, I would sit up in bed, looking flustered, 
fearing that someone had at last come to fetch me. I would wipe my nose against 
Mothers rough kurta and start crying. 


'Here, give me light!’ Mother would cry. 'I must make sure that it's Amir and none 
else.’ 


They would switch on the light. Holding me away from her she would scrutinize me 
intently. 'No, no, can a lost child ever be found?’ She would resignedly place her hand 
on my head. 'Poor child!’ 


Mother suddenly woke up one night, rubbing her eyes. 'Why are you trembling?’ 
‘Amma, Amir is frightened,’ Sabira said. 'He fears someone is going to carry him off.’ 
'How does anyone dare to while I am here?' Mother fondled my head. 

'No, I must go.' I brushed aside Mother's hand. 

"'Where'll you go? And with whom?’ Mother asked me in surprise. 

Where? And with whom? The whole night these questions kept ringing in my ears. 


As it is well nigh impossible to trace a lost child without somebody's help, what made 
it almost a superhuman task in my case was that I had to trace my own self. I had to 
look for myself among playing children, in running buses and speeding trains. 


One day I saw a woman beating a small child as she dragged him along the road. 
"Why are you so cruel, beating a child so mercilessly?’ a passing woman admonished 
her. 'Is he not your child?’ 


Somewhere a child who had been handed to an unknown woman in my place was also 
being beaten by that woman who was supposedly his mother. Why do women beat 
others’ children so mercilessly? Even my own mother when she is annoyed with me 
almost loses her head. Perhaps she is angry with me for having come to stay in her 
house. 


When I was lost to my mother I became two persons instead of one. One part of me 
belonged to Mother and the other constituted that particular child who was sitting on 
the berth of a railway compartment, watching the world go by in order to recognize a 
familiar face among those unknown persons. When will I discover the real T' by 
merging the two persons into one? 


I walk up and down the balcony of my house for hours together, hoping that someone 
would suddenly drop out of the blue and ask me how I happened to be here. 'Go back 
and join your kith and kin.' But I suffer this ordeal in solitary isolation. Nobody comes 


to my rescue. The other 'me' must also be passing through the same ordealcast adrift 
without any moorings. Far away from home, he must be sleeping on the berth of a 
train compartment which hurtles along endlessly without reaching anywhere. The 
black locomotive will pull the train through dark tunnels. And terrifying mountain 
ranges. 


I often dream that I have uprooted the vast network of rail tracks, bringing the trains 
all over the world to a standstill. And yet that fool of a child keeps sleeping in the 
train. Why doesn't someone wake him up? "Wake up, boy, run home.’ 

One day I came across an announcement in the newspaper: 'Athar, where are you? 
Return home at once. Your mother misses you. Her condition is very grave. Nobody 


will reprove you.’ 


So this advertisement was meant for me. I read it again and again, and set out in 
search of the given address. 


I knocked on the door of the house given in the address. 'Have you lost a child?’ I 
asked. 


They looked bewildered at my torn and shabby clothes, at my bleeding feet and dust- 
smeared face. 


'A mad boy! Keep out of his way,’ a small girl struck a warning note and quickly 
closed the window of the house. 


I turned away, utterly disappointed. 


Then I saw a boy coming in my direction. He was of the same age as mine and looked 
sad and frightened. He gave me a quick glance as if he was trying to recognize me. 


‘Stop!’ I said. 
He stopped. 


"Were the people in that house waiting for me? I asked and held the announcement 
before him to read. 


"Who are you?’ he asked, looking up from the newspaper. 
'They have all refused to recognize me. But I've a hunch that my near and dear ones 


are waiting for my return. They are sure to recognize me the moment they set their 
eyes on me.’ 


‘Stop telling lies,’ the young boy exploded with anger. 'This announcement is about 
me. I'm the prodigal returning home.' He looked at me with suspicious eyes. 


'So you're the one who uprooted all the rail tracks?’ I asked in a cheerful voice. 'So 
you've woken up from sleep at last?’ 


‘But who are you?’ he gave me an intense look. 


So the whole rigmarole had started again. I stood there thinking for sometime and 
then jumped with joy. 


'Now I know, ' I said. 'you're you and I'm I,’ again jumping with joy. 'We've been 
restored to our respective homes.’ I broke into a run, delirious with joy. 


I kicked at the stones lying in my way. Stepping away just in time from racing cycles 
and speeding cars to avoid colliding against them and parrying the stones that were 
hurled at me by naughty children. I just ran on, happy in the thought that at last even 
those heartless children had finally recognized me. 


'There goes a lunatic!’ the people of the mohalla shouted. 


You, all of them had recognized me. Now even my mother would have no difficulty 
in recognizing me. So T at last had been found. It had been a long and frustrating 
journey and I had returned home dead broke with fatigue. But I could see them from a 
distance. They were watching me with curious eyeseyes full of compassion and deep 
concern for me. 


They caught me in time from falling down. 
"Your son has returned!" they cried. 'Look at the state he is in!’ 
They pushed me into Mother's outstretched arms. 


‘Allah, it's indeed my Amir!' She held my face between her hands and looked at it, 
puzzled. 


My heart was extinguished as if all joy had suddenly gone out of it. Looking 
disconsolate, I pushed Mother away and mumbled to myself in a listless voice that I 
had yet to discover who T was. 


Jeelani Bano is a well-known Urdu writer and playwright. Jai Ratan has translated many Urdu and Hindi 
novels and short stories. 


Short Story 
Ms. Padma 
Premchand (translated and slightly abridged by S. Mahnowar) 


After becoming a successful lawyer Ms. Padma discovered a new experience: the 
emptiness of life. Considering marriage an unnatural bond, she had decided that she 
would remain single and enjoy life. After she had gotten her MA and Law degrees she 
began her practice. She was young, beautiful, soft-spoken, and also extremely 
intelligent. There was nothing to stand in her way. Quickly she had left her young 
male colleagues far behind as she forged ahead. Now there was no longer much need 
for hard work; most of her cases were routine and needed no extra preparation. She 
had learned the formulas by which one triumphs at the bar; consequently she now 
found she had leisure time, which she spent reading romance novels, strolling, going 
to the cinema and visiting friends. But all the same she continued to experience the 
emptiness of life. 


It was not that she was indifferent to men; on the contrary, she had no shortage of 
lovers. Had she possessed nothing but youth and beauty she still would not have 
suffered from lack of worshippers, but with youth and beauty joined to wealth as well, 
how could there fail to be a flock of admirers? Padma was not averse to sexual 
enjoyment; what she detested was dependence and making marriage the chief 
occupation of life. As long as she could remain free and savour sensual pleasure why 
should she? She saw no moral obstacle to enjoyment since she considered it merely an 
appetite of the body to be appeased. Therefore she had dozens of lovers--lawyers, 
professors, doctors. But every one of them were mere sensualists--like bees who 
unconcernedly drink the nectar and fly away. There was not even one she felt she 
could rely on. This was the moment when she realized that her heart demanded not 
just physical enjoyment but something more as well: a total self-dedication, and this 
she had not found. 


Among her lovers there was a certain Mr. Prasad--a handsome man, and learned. He 
was a professor in a local college, and also an ardent believer in free love. Padma 
became infatuated with him and wanted to keep him attached to her, to make him 
completely her own; but Prasad skirted free of such commitment. 


One evening Padma was about to go out for a walk when Prasad arrived. The walk 
was postponed. There was far more pleasure in chatting than in strolling, and today 
Ms. Padma had in fact, decided, after much soul-searching, to speak frankly. 


With her gaze fixed on Prasad's intoxicating eyes she said, 'Why don't you come and 
stay in my bungalow?’ 


‘Oh,’ said Prasad with malicious amusement, 'the result would only be that in two or 
three months we won't even be talking to one another.’ 


'I fail to get your point,’ said Padma. 

'The point is simply what I'm saying.’ 

‘But why?’ 

'I don't want to lose my independence,’ said Prasad. 'You don't want to lose yours. If 
your lovers come to you I'll be jealous and vice versa. Ill feeling will spring up, how 
can our friendship continue?’ 

The two of them were silent after Prasad's clear and blunt words. Finally, it was 
Prasad who said, 'Until we take an oath that from this day forward I am yours and you 
are mine there's no way that we can live together.’ 

"Will you take such an oath?’ 

"Will you?’ 

'I will,’ said Padma. 

'Then so will I.' 

‘But except for this one thing I'll remain free in every other manner.' 

‘And I, except for this one thing, will remain free too.’ 

‘Agreed.’ 

‘Agreed!’ 

"When do we start?’ 

"Whenever you say.’ 


'Then I say, right from tomorrow on.' 


‘It's a deal. But if you don't behave in accordance with the oath, then what?’ 


‘And what about you?’ said Padma. 
"You can throw me out of the house; but how could I punish you?’ 
"You'd just give me up. What else could you do?’ 


'Not at all, that wouldn't satisfy me in the least. If it came to that, I'd want to debase 
you, even kill you.’ 


'How cruel you are, Prasad!’ 


‘So long as we're both free, neither of us has the right to criticize the other. But once 
we're bound by the oath I won't be able to stand any disregard of that oath, nor will 
you. You have the means to punish me, but I have none to punish you. The law gives 
me no rights. I could enforce the oath only by my brute strength, but how could I do 
anything in front of all these servants of yours?’ 


‘But while I'm yours, this house, these servants and property, everything is yours. We 
both know that there's no greater social sin than envy. I can't say whether you love me 
or not, but I'm ready to do, to bear, anything for your sake.’ 


'Are you really sincere, Padma?’ 
"With all my heart.’ 


‘But understand this, I'm not going to stay on in your house as a guest. I'll stay only as 
master.’ 


"You shall stay as master not only of the house but of me as well. And I shall be your 
mistress. 


Professor Prasad and Ms. Padma live together and are happy. For both of them the 
ideal of life they had set for themselves has become true. Prasad earns a salary of only 
two hundred, but now it doesn't bother him to spend twice that. Formerly he drank 
liquor only occasionally, but now he's drunk day and night. Now he has his own 
private car, his own private servants, he goes on ordering every sort of expensive item 
and Padma happily tolerates all his extravagances. But the more Padma gives way to 
him, the more he abuses her generosity. Just as in politics authority tends to be 
abused, in the same way in love as well it is abused, and the one who's weaker must 
be made to pay. Padma, so proud of herself, was now Prasad's whore and why should 


Prasad fail to profit from her weakness? In analyzing her he had hit the nail on the 
head and was driving it in deeper every day, to the point where nights he began to 
come home late. He would make some excuse not to go out with her, then take his car 
out and dash off. 


By now two years had passed and Padma was pregnant; she had also begun to get fat. 
The freshness and charm her looks once had were now no more. She was like, as it 
were, a rare commodity no longer prized because of over-availability. 


So it was that one day when Padma returned home Prasad had disappeared. She 
became extremely irritated. For some time now she'd been observing Prasad's mood 
changing, and today she'd got up the courage to speak plainly to him. Ten o'clock 
stuck, then eleven, then midnight. Dinner got cold, the servants went to bed. Some 
time between twelve and one Prasad came home. 


Padma had screwed up her courage, but as soon as she stood before Prasad she 
became aware of the weakness of her position. Nevertheless she asked him in a fairly 
firm voice, 'Do you have any idea how late it is?’ At this instant she appeared to 
Prasad like the image of ugliness. He had gone to the cinema with a woman student 
from his college. He said, 'You ought to have gone to sleep. In your condition you 
ought to get as much rest as possible.’ 

Padma's courage mounted. She said, 'Answer my question even if it finishes me off.’ 
'Then you can finish me off too,’ said Prasad. 

'For some time now I've watched your feelings change.’ 

"Your eyesight must have gained considerably in acuteness.' 


"You've been cheating on me, I can see that plainly enough.’ 


'I didn't sell myself to you. If you're really fed up with me I'm ready to leave right 


' 


now. 
'How can you threaten to leave? You gave up nothing when you came here.' 


'I didn't give up anything? You have the nerve to say that! You think you've clipped 
my wings, but at this point I'm ready to shake you off!' 


Padma's courage seemed to have been extinguished. Prasad was already taking out his 
suitcase. Humbly she said to him, 'I haven't said anything for you to get so angry. I 


was only asking you where you were. Don't you even want me to have that much 
right? Haven't I always been ready to do anything for you? And now, when I'm in this 
condition...' 


She choked up and, laying her head on the table, began to sob. 


x 


Motherhood was now a very unpopular topic with Padma. One concern alone hovered 
over her. What should she do, what should she not do? She had reached the final stage 
of her pregnancy and no longer went to court but sat at home alone the whole day. 
Prasad would come home in the evening, have his tea and then rush out again and not 
show his face before midnight. Nor did he conceal from her where he went. It was as 
though he had come to hate the very sight of her. 


The labour pains began. Prasad was not aware. A nurse and a woman doctor were 
standing by, but Prasad's absence made Padma's labour all the more terrible. When 
she saw the child beside her she felt a wave of happiness; but then, not finding Prasad 
with her, she turned her face away from it, as though she'd found a worm in a sweet 
fruit. When after five days she left the lying-in room, she had turned into a naked 
sword. Having become a mother she experienced a strange power in herself. 


Wanting to settle some bills she sent her servant to the bank with a check. He came 
back empty-handed. 


'The money?’ Padma asked. 
'The teller told me that Prasad Babu withdrew all the money.’ 


Padma felt as though she'd been shot. She had saved up the money as if it had been 
her life's blood. For the child! Alas! On leaving the hospital she learned that Prasad 
had taken a girl from the college and gone off to England. Furious, she went into the 
house, picked up Pasad's picture, dashed it to the ground and stamped on it. Whatever 
he had left behind she gathered together, put a match to it and spat on his name. 


A month went by. Padma was standing at the gate of her bungalow holding her child. 
Her rage had finally turned to grief and despair. Sometimes she felt sorry for the child, 
sometimes affection, sometimes hatred. On the road she saw a European woman with 
her husband pushing a perambulator with their child in it. She watched the lucky 
couple and her eyes filled with tears. 


Premchand, the pseudonym used by Dhanpat Rai (1880-1936) is arguably the 
greatest writer in Hindi, with an astonishing output of fourteen novels and around 
three hundred short stories. Bengalis will know him best as the writer of the story 
made into the movie 'Satranje ki khelari' by Satyajit Ray. S. Mahnowar is an 
academic/translator. 


Short Story 
Old Men* 
Asadullah Ghazanfar (translated from Pashto by Gulabai Ahad) 





The doctor had advised Haji Usman to stay clear of sweets, give up 
smoking, watch his fat intake and walk regularly. Haji had faithfully 
followed these orders for eight months and was now feeling much better 
than the previous year. 


Some days he would even walk for half an hour straight. Now that winter 
was nearly over and the air was becoming warmer, Haji was also trying to 
increase his walking distance. Mamoor Latif had told him, "You are acting 
like a young man; I refuse to accompany you any longer." Like Haji, 
Mamoor was also eighty-four years old. Their health problems, however, 
were very different. Mamoor had heart trouble while Haji suffered from 
diabetes. 


One spring evening, as he set out on his daily walk, Haji was feeling pretty 
courageous and free. The weather was so beautiful that he was prompted to 
take off his jumper, fold up his sleeves and unbutton the top of his shirt. The 
light spring breeze encouraged him to take a different route, and explore the 
streets of the city. His wanderings eventually led him to the park situated in 
the centre of the city. For a great number of years Haji had only visited the 
park in the morning. 


Mamoor Latif had once told him that in the morning parks belonged to the 
old and in the evenings to the young. Haji had been amused by this 
comment and had always managed to abide by this unwritten rule. Today, 
however, it has somehow slipped his mind. At the entrance of the park, 
Haji's eyes fell upon a young woman sitting alone on a concrete bench. He 
began to study her face; she had a wide forehead, a small nose, thin lips and 
big eyes. Above all, Haji was fasinated with the soft look of her skin--a 
blessing of tender age. As Haji passed her, he said to himself, "Why 
shouldn't I look at a flower in bloom? I am not looking at her with bad 
intentions." He smiled to himself, beaming at the poor excuse. 


As soon as he had come a little distance away from her, Haji stopped. He 
took a moment to analyse what he was feeling. For some odd reason he 


could not get her out of his mind; his long walk had increased his blood 
pressure and left his brain overly active. 


Suddenly he thought of a trick to get her attention. He turned around and 
found her looking back at him. her eyes appeared even larger and brighter 
than before. Unfazed, he causally asked, "What is the time?" While she 
lifted her hand, he focused on her wrist. She glanced at her watch and Haji 
was taken in by the raising of her eyebrow. When she looked at him again, 
Haji longed for the same movement in her brow. 


She responded, "Quarter to six." As she spoke, he could feel her breath and 
caught the scent of her perfume. Haji began to thank her when, to his horror, 
he suddenly realized that the young woman must have noticed his watch. 


Haji quickly turned away and walked towards the centre of the park. He sat 
down on a bench and moments later dozed off. After ten or fifteen minutes 
of peaceful rest, Haji opened his eyes once again and remembered the young 
woman. He walked quickly to the entrance of the park, but she was nowhere 
to be found. His heart yearned to see her again, as if it would be his last 
chance. 


He wandered around the park, looking at each bench and behind every tree. 
He searched the narrow paths between the rose bushes. The fragrance of the 
flowers and grass was prevalent, yet the scent of her perfume was missing. 
With a great sense of disappointment, Haji left the park. On is way home he 
realized where he had gone wrong; he should have searched for the girl at 
the other entrance to the park. He remembered now that the park had two 
entrances, one at the north end and one at the south end. Overcome with 
fatigue and already halfway home, he allowed his desire to see her slowly 
slip form his mind. 


For his evening prayers, Haji went to the local mosque. "How come you are 
so happy? What's going on?" Mamoor Latif asked him. "Don't ask, I am so 
tired," he replied. Mamoor stared at him with questioning eyes. "Come with 
me tomorrow and I'll definitely tell you why," Haji added. Mamoor's eyes 
seemed to smile as he nodded his head. "Don't worry, I won't take you for a 
walk; I will show you something which will take you back to your youth," 
said Haji reassuringly. That night Haji listened to the news, as he usually 
did. Chinese scholars in northern China had found a herb, which if dried, 
boiled and taken, was considered the best treatment for diabetes. He sat up 
and listened carefully. This piece of information had aroused his interest 
greatly. Early the next morning, well before breakfast, he put on his glasses 
and began reading the newspaper. The story had been covered in the papers 
as well. Haji read the story twice, taking in every bit of information. 


Later on in the day Mamoor Latif came to visit his friend. Haji immediately 


told him of the Chinese scholar's discovery. Mamoor then asked him about 
the other news. "What news?" Haji responded. "The one you were 
mentioning in the mosque last night," Mamoor reminded him. Haji couldn't 
remember. In an effort to jog his friend's memory, Mamoor added, "You 
were saying it was something which would remind me of my youth." 


Haji became silent, trying desperately to recall the previous day's events. 
Yet nothing came to mind. Mamoor once again murmured, "You were 
saying it was a way to freshen the heart." Haji could not remember a thing. 
The young woman had fled his mind just as youth had said farewell to his 
life. After a few moments Haji enquired "Don't you think China has 
progressed a lot?" 


Asadullah Ghazanfar was born in Afghanistan and migrated to Pakistan during the 
war in the wake of the Soviet invasion. He is regarded as one of the foremost writers 
in Pashto language. 


*reprinted from A Letter from India: contemporary short stories from 
Pakistan, ed. M. Sheikh, Penguin India, (reviewed earlier in the literature 


page). 


Short Story 
Penalty 
Premchand (translated by D. Rubin) 


Scarcely a month ever went by without Alarakkhi having some fine deducted from her 
pay. Once in a while she would actually get five of her six rupees; but though she put 
up with just about anything she had managed not to let Khan Sahib put his hands on 
her. Munshi Khairat Ali Khan was the Inspector of Sanitation and hundreds of 
sweeper women depended on him. He was good-hearted and well thought of--not the 
sort who cut their pay, scolded them or fined them. But he went on regularly rebuking 
and punishing Alarakkhi. She was not a shirker, nor saucy or slovenly; she was also 
not at all bad-looking. During these chilly days she would be out with her broom 
before it was light and go on assiduously sweeping the road until nine. But all the 
same, she would be penalized. Huseni, her husband, would help her with work too 
when he found the chance, but it was in Alarakkhi's fate that she was going to be 
fined. For others payday was an occasion to celebrate, for Alarakkhi it was a time to 
weep. On that day it was as though her heart had broken. Who could tell how much 
would be deducted? Like students awaiting the results of their examinations, over and 
over again she would speculate on the amount of the deduction. 


Whenever she got tired that she'd sit down a moment to catch her breath, precisely 
then the Inspector would arrive riding in his ekka. No matter how much she'd say, 


‘Please, Excellency, I'll go back to work again,' he would jot her name down in his 
book without listening. A few days later the very same thing would happen again. If 
she bought a few pennies worth of candy from the sweets-vendor and started to eat it, 
just at that moment the Inspector would drop on her from the devil knew where and 
once more write her name down n his book. Where could he have been hiding? The 
minute she began to rest the least bit he was upon her like an evil spirit. If he wrote 
her name down on only two days how much would the penalty be then? God only 
knew! More than eight annas? If only it weren't a whole rupee! With her head bowed 
she'd go to collect her pay and find even more deducted than she'd estimated. Taking 
her money with trembling hands she'd go home, her eyes full of tears. There was no 
one to turn to, no one who'd listen, where the Inspector was concerned. 


Today was pay-day again. The past month her un-weaned daughter had been suffering 
from coughing and fever. The weather had been exceptionally cold. Partly because of 
the cold, partly because of the little girl's crying she was kept awake the whole night. 


Several times she'd come to work late. Khan Sahib had noted down her name, and this 
time she would be fined half her pay. But if it were only half it would be a blessing. It 
was impossible to say how much might be deducted. Early in the morning she picked 
up the baby, took her broom and went out to the street. But the naughty creature 
wouldn't let her be put down. Time after time Alarakkhi would threaten her with the 
arrival of the Inspector. 'He's on his way and he'll beat me and as for you, he'll cut off 
your nose and ears!' The child was willing to sacrifice her nose and ears but not to be 
put down. At last, when Alarakkhi had failed to make her quiet with threats and 
coaxing alike, she set her down and left her crying and wailing while she started to 
sweep. But the little wretch wouldn't sit in one place to cry her heart out; she crawled 
after her mother time and time again, caught her sari, clung to her legs, then wallowed 
around on the ground and a moment later sat up to start crying again. 


‘Shut up!’ Alarakkhi said, brandishing the broom. 'If you don't, I'll hit you with the 
broom and that'll be the end of you. That bastard of an Inspector's going to show up at 
any moment.’ 


She had hardly got the words out of her mouth when Inspector Khairat Ali Khan 
dismounted from his bicycle directly in front of her. she turned pale, her heart began 
to thump. 'Oh God, may 


my head fall off if he heard me! Right in front of me and I didn't see him. Who could 
tell he'd come on his bicycle today? He's always come in his ekka.' The blood froze in 
her veins, she stood holding the broom as though paralyzed. 


Angrily the Inspector said, 'Why do you drag the kid after you to work? Why didn't 
you leave it at home?’ 


‘She's sick, Excellency,’ Alarakkhi said timidly. 'Who's at home to leave her with?’ 
"What's the matter with her?’ 

'She has a fever, huzoor.' 

‘And you make her cry by leaving her? don't you care if she lives or dies?’ 

"How can I do my work if I carry her?’ 

"Why don't you ask for leave?’ 

'If my pay is cut, huzoor, what will we have to live on?’ 


‘Pick her up and take her home. When Huseni comes back send him here to finish the 
sweeping.’ 


She picked up the baby and was about to go when he asked, 'Why were you abusing 
me?’ 


Alarakkhi felt all her breath knocked out of her. if you'd cut her there wouldn't have 
been any blood. trembling she said, 'No, huzoor, may my head fall off if I was abusing 
you.’ 

And she burst into tears. 
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In the evening Huseni and Alarakkhi went to collect her pay. She was very downcast. 


"Why so sad?' Huseni tried to console her. "The pay's going to be cut, so let them cut it. 
I swear on your life from now on I won't touch another drop of booze or toddy.' 


Tm afraid I'm fired. Damn my tongue! How could I...’ 


'If you're fired, then you're fired, but let Allah be merciful to him. Why go on crying 
about it?’ 


"You've made me come for nothing. Everyone of those women will laugh at me.’ 


'If he's fired you, won't we ask on what grounds? And who heard you abuse him? Can 
there be so much injustice that he can fire anyone he pleases? If I'm not heard I'll 
complain to the panchayat, I'll beat my head on the headman's gate--' 


'If our people stuck together like that would Khan Sahib ever dare fine us so much?’ 
'No matter how serious the sickness there's a medicine for it, silly.’ 


But Alarakkhi was not set at rest. Dejection covered her face like a cloud. When the 
Inspector heard her abuse him why didn't he even scold her? Why didn't he fire her on 
the spot? she wasn't able to work it out, he actually seemed kind. She couldn't manage 
to understand this mystery and not understanding it she was afraid. If he meant only to 
fine her he would have written her name in his book. He had decided to fire her--that 
must have been why he was so nice. She'd heard that a man about to be hanged is 
given a fine last meal, they have to give him anything he wants--so surely the 
Inspector was going to dismiss her. 


They reached the municipal office building. Thousands of sweeper women were 
gathered there, all made up and wearing their brightest clothes and jewelry. 

The paan and cigarette vendors had also come, along with the sweets peddlers. A 
swarm of Pathan money-lenders were on hand to collect money from those who owed 
them. Huseni and Alarakkhi went and stood with the others. 


They began to distribute the pay. The sweeper women were first. Whoever's name 
was called would go running and taking her money call down undeserved blessings on 
the Inspector and go away. Alarakkhi's name was always called after Champa's. today 
she was passed over. After Champa, Jahuran's name was called, and she always 
followed Alarakkhi. 


In despair she looked at Huseni. The women were watching her and beginning to 
whisper. She longed just to be able to go home, she couldn't bear this derision. She 
wished the earth would open and swallow her up. 


One after another the names were called and Alarakkhi went on looking at the trees 
across the way. Now she no longer cared whose name was called, who went, and who 
stared at her and who was laughing at her. 


Suddenly startled, she heard her name. slowly she stood up and walked ahead with the 
slow tread of a new bride. The paymaster put the full amount of six rupees in her 
hand. 


She was stupefied. Surely the paymaster was mistaken! In these three years she had 
never once gotten her full pay. And now to get even half would have been a windfall. 
She stood there for a second in case the paymaster should ask for money back. when 
he asked her, "Why are you standing here now, why don't you move along?’ she 
answered softly, 'But it's the full amount. 


Puzzled the paymaster looked at her and said, 'What else do you want--do you want to 
get less?’ 


'There's no penalty deducted?’ 
'No, today there aren't any deductions.’ 


Alarakkhi came away, but in her heart she was not content. She was full of remorse 
for having abused the Inspector. 


Premchand, the pseudonym of Dhanpat Rai (1880-1936), was arguably the greatest Hindi writer ever. A 
passionate advocate of both Indian independence and Hindu-Muslim amity, his output was astonishing: 
fourteen published novels, about three hundred short stories, countless letters, editorials and essays, several 
plays and screenplays and a number of translations and adaptations. 


D. Rubin is an academic/translator. 


Short Story 
The Bakery 
Akmal Lohani 


Damn, Harish Kingrani came home thinking, my friendly neighborhood baker just 
tried to pick me up. He took off his leather jacket and slung it on the battered hat rack 
he had retrieved for a song from a Salvation Army store: Only in America... 


According to its blue-and-white sign, the bakery has been in this Washington D.C. 
neighborhood since 1939. A neighborhood that is the Hispanic rim to the largely 
white, professional, pet-owning community veering crookedly through Rock Creek 
Park to the rise overlooking Connecticut Avenue. The road on which the bakery sits 
has Latino immigrants lounging in front of brightly-bannered cantinas, where on 
Sunday mornings young moms in mournful black skirts trailed stiffly-starched 
children up church steps. During evenings spanish guitar chords and an air of half- 
hearted flamenco lingered in the dying light. It reminded Harish of marshy fields 
behind the nurses hostels in the small Sindhi town of Thatta, where once he and a 
friend had roared to on motorcycles while 'bunking' from his college classes in 
Karachi. 


The bakery is fronted by a large plate glass window where children cup their hands 
around their eyes to make out the shapes in the cool gloom of the interior. Inside the 
large rectangular room, the counter runs the length of one wall before making a right- 
angled turn to block off tables laden with boxes, string, tapes and other flimsy 
paraphernalia of the baker's trade. Beyond the tables swing doors lead to the actual 
bakery. A line of stained barstools is stationed by the window. Beneath the 
countertop, beneath the green bulbshades swooning in the faint yeast-and-cinnamon 
smell, is the usual American glut to Harish's still-Pakistani eye: an assortment of pies, 
bagels, cakes, doughnuts, turnovers and pastries. On shelves behind the counter are 
stacked loaves of bread that Harish, despite his years in America, still can't name. 


Even though he has been in the neighborhood for a few years, he has never been 
inside the bakery, preferring instead to shop over in the more properly 'white' shops of 
Connecticut Avenue. Then, one morning a couple of months back, Harish had 
impulsively stepped inside for a cup of coffee - small, plain white Styrofoam cup 
(miracle of miracles in ad-saturated America, a logoless cup!!), 70 cents. Picking up a 
copy of the free City Paper from the stack on the way out, Harish knew that he was 
hooked--he would be getting his morning shot of caffein here. Slowly, he came to 
know the bakery crew by sight. They were, he said while on the phone to his sister in 
Toronto, the "older Hispanic woman", the "toothy Hispanic woman" with bangs on 
her forehead, the "very pregnant Hispanic woman", and the "plump Hispanic woman" 
with the startling eye makeup. 


"Are you kidding me?" Nandita, his younger, college-going sister had responded, "just 
call them all Senoritas." 


"You mean Senorita Eye Makeup, Senorita Plump?" 


"No," she had laughed, "just senorita." She was seven years younger than him, had 
come to the United States at a much earlier age than he had. Unlike him, she hadn't 
heard their mother's stories about the 1947 Partition, when his father, loath to sell the 
cloth business that had been in the family for generations, had refused to leave 
Karachi for Bombay. The rest of their extended Sindhi Hindu family had done so, and 
were today settled in Mumbai amid the prosperous and professional community of ex- 
Pakistani Sindhis. It was only after their father died that his mother had moved to 
Mumbai, selling the business, selling the old, yellow-brick house with the high 
ceilings in Bunder Road where Harish had been born to a Parsi doctor. She was now 
in the midst of an ever- widening circle of Kingranis, occasionally complaining about 
the fish "too much pomfret here..." Harish had never been to Mumbai, he had come to 
America straight from Karachi. His sister, however, was an ex-'Mumbaiya’. 


"It's just not them,” he had told Nandita. "It's the bread too. I just point and say 'I want 
that." 


"Why don't you just ask which is which?" 

"Well, English isn't exactly their strong point." 

"Oh, okay! But hey, since when did you get so big on bread anyway?" 

"Im not." 

"Then what's all this about bread anyway?" 

"Ummm..." 

"Wait, is there a chick in the storyline, or what?" 

"No." 

But Harish had been dissembling--yes, there was a 'chick in the storyline’. 

A redhead with gray-brown eyes. 

And she hadn't been behind the counter. 

Harish had first seen her a month back. Or rather had seen the dog first--nobody could 
miss it-- a massive Alsatian, its back broad enough for a four-year-old to ride it, the 
head leonine, its fur sleek and glossy. She was holding the leash, chattering familiarly 


with the plump senorita. In Spanish. 


After that Harish would see her occasionally, sitting at one of the tables or barstools, 
tall but delicate-seeming beside the dog panting at her feet. 


One evening a week later on the way back from work, Harish ducked in the bakery to 
see that the afternoon shift was all-white. A woman and a man. Aaah, English 
speakers. Time to ask. Harish, pointing with a forefinger, asked the woman behind the 
counter: 

"What's that?" 

"This? Rye." 


"And that?" 


"Whole wheat. This one's pumpkin. Those over there are sourdough." 


Harish is aware that the man, standing behind one of the back tables, is looking at 
him. 


"And the square one on top?" 

"Brioche." 

"What's brioche?" 

"It's a slightly sweet white bread." 

"T'll take it." 

"You want it sliced?" she asks, holding the bread over a saw-toothed machine. 
"Yes, please." 


The brioche is good. It is good with the sai bhaji and the methi gosht that Ratna 
Gurshahani has taught him how to cook in her big airy suburban kitchen in Virginia. It 
sopped up the curry gravy just right as he sat watching videotapes of cricket matches 
rented from luridly postered Indian shops in the suburbs. On evenings Harish makes 
sure to bring home a loaf. 


"That'll be two ten." 
"Thank you," Harish would take it, pay and be gone. 


Oftentimes he would notice the man helping out the regular Hispanic crew, which was 
now missing its very pregnant member. Early thirties, with long hair and oddly (odd 
because of the setting) patrician features, with perhaps a too delicate a way of picking 
out the brioche from the bunch. 


Then for about two weeks, Harish doesn't go in the evenings. Doesn't need bread. It's 
bagels and coffee in the morning and rice otherwise. 


Then, one gray rainy day, home off from work on Martin Luther King Day, Harish 
suddenly wanted bread. He pulled on his jacket, walked up the block from his house, 
and jaywalked across the debris-strewn street with rain sizzling hamburgers on the 
roadtop. 


Inside, the candle-powered day has dimmed the white of the fleur-de-les tiles. The 
Hispanic woman with the eye makeup is there. Harish pointed to the rye and at the 
same time said, "Coffee, small, please." The man is at the other end, ringing out 
change to a raincoated woman in high heels. 


"Hi," he said. 
"Hello." 


As Harish took the cup from her, he sauntered over to stand beside the woman behind 
the counter. He gave Harish's black leather jacket a quick appraising look. The 
raincoated woman clicked out of the store. The three of them were the only ones now. 


"Haven't seen you lately.” 
"Oh," Harish responded. "I do come in. Only in the mornings, though, for coffee." 
"Well, you should come in the afternoons to see me." 


Harish raised startled eyes to his. Did I hear that right? The other man's gaze is 
steady, absolutely level, but the message in the look, now with one arched eyebrow 
underlining it, is unmistakable. What the hell is going on here? Harish momentarily 
turned his eyes to the Hispanic woman, and saw that her eyes too had widened, the 
mascara now narrowed to a thin line. She had somehow picked up on the exchange 
and stiffened slightly, one hand absentmindedly twisting the plastic wrap of the bread, 
telepathing him in some automatic brown skin solidarity, "Watch out, white 

man maricon." 


Harish looked back at him. The guy was still looking at him, holding his gaze a 
second time, but there was nothing furtive there, not a trace of back alley snigger. 
Harish relaxed, perhaps an honest mistake, almost put a hand on his shoulder, sorry, 
but I am straight, can't help it, and laughed instead, a medium-gauge, neutral laugh, 
which did nothing to reassure her. He took the bread, paid, and walked out into the 
rain. A Washington D.C. rain, streaming down steadily on buses and cabs, falling 
down in long slanting lines from grey skies. Through the bar windows Harish could 
see Latino men sitting moodily inside, dreaming of homelands a whole continent 
away. 


A little shock renewed in him outside on the street: a pass, at me? It has been a long 
road--different culture, other times--from the merciless hazing in the boys' school 

Harish had attended in Karachi of the one girlish classmate who took ten minutes to 
tie his shoelaces in a perfect bow and pored over makeup ads in movie magazines to 


this American world of gays and gay rights, of live and let live, to the immigrant's 
topsy-turvy American world of left is right, up is down, to the slow realization 

that they too are outsiders, like me, looking in from the fringes, like me, not fitting in, 
like me. 


The next morning when Harish went in for his morning coffee he saw the dog 
sprawled beneath the window, leash tied to a barstool. She was now behind the 
counter with the Hispanic crew, the V-necked weave of the white Fruit-of-the-Loom 
T-shirt taut against her breasts. He waited in line till his turn came. 


"Hi, may I help you?" 


"Hello," and then he decided to chance it, wanting to test the other side in this place, 
"new here?" 


"Nope," she smiled, "I'm just filling in for somebody." 


Short, tight sleeves high up on freckled arms, a sooty look in gray-brown eyes set 
beneath the careless, russet line of her hair-- 


(Immoderate hue 
oh, I do, I do 
red-lipped you 
gray and...) 


Harish snapped back as she repeated, fingertips lightly pressed on countertop, "May I 
help you?" 


"Coffee, small, please." 

Still smiling her gray-eyed smile, she began to turn to the coffee machine behind her, 
then thought of something, and turned back to him. Her lips parted. Words came out 
of the open, inviting mouth. Rapid fire. Harish shook his head. She had spoken in 
Spanish. 

She said it again, even more rapidly. 

"I'm sorry,” Harish replied. "I don't speak Spanish." 

She stopped smiling, her lips primly shut. The eyes went blank. Whatever had been 


there was now quickly replaced by a professional politeness. "Sorry," she mumbled, 
briskly poured out the coffee and handed it to him. 


"Next please." 
The door to her had swung shut. 


Out on the soulless pavement, hung out to dry, Harish looked at the steam rising from 
the coffee cup, the plain Styrofoam cup, and it came to him, the perfect logo for his 
neighborhood bakery: a gingerbread dragon chasing, round and round the ever- 
receding curve of the cup, its own gaily waving tail, forever trapped in that circle of 
fickle desire. 


Akmal Lohani is the pen name of a Sindhi writer in Maryland, USA. 


Short Story 
The Brass Gong 
Qazi Abdul Sattar (translated from Urdu by Jai Ratan) 


For the eighth time we put our shoulders to the lorry and pushed it forward. But not 
even a faint murmur from the engine. The driver shook his head. The conductor got 
out, sat down on the root of a tree and lighted a biri. The passengers' eyes gleamed, as 
if pouring forth invectives, and their lips trembled. I sat down on the root of another 
tree and took out my tobacco pouch to roll a cigarette. 


As I surveyed the scene, I glimpsed in the distance the minarets of a mosque rising 
over the top of a cluster of trees. 


I had just applied a lighted match to my cigarette when a gnarled, powerful rustic 
hand took away the half-burnt matchstick from my hand. His uncouth behaviour 
incensed me but the fellow ignored me and started lighting his biri. Then he sat down 
by my side. 


‘What's that village?’ I pointed in the direction of the minarets. 
'Oh that! That's Bhasool.' 


The word 'Bhasool' suddenly reminded me of my wedding day. I was going in to pay 
salaams when an old man barred my way. He was wearing an achkan of the classical 
cut and wide broad pyjamas. A fur cap rested on his head. What struck me most as I 
turned to look at him was the gleam of authority in his eyes. He took garlands from a 
servant standing by his side and proceeded to put them round my neck. I tried to duck. 
‘Is that not enough?’ I said pointing towards my brocade sherwani. 


Ignoring my question, he put the garlands round my neck and smiled, 'You may go in 
now.' Later I asked a person who the old man was, and was told that he was the Qazi 
of Bhasool. 


Inam Husain, the Qazi of Bhasool--a legendary figure known for his wealth and high 
status. I was also vaguely aware of the ties that his family had with ours, specially 
with elders. I felt ashamed of my impertinence. At the time of departure, he placed his 
hand on my shoulder and invited me to visit Bhasool. 'We had cordial relations with 
your people before you married in our family,’ he said. 'And now you're as good as a 
son-in-law to me.' Such utterances smack of nothing more than formality but his 
words were so full of warmth that they were etched on my heart. 


I sat there for some time balefully eyeing the ‘ill-fated’ bus. Then I picked up my bag 
and took the path through the fields towards the mosque. I was told Qazi Inam Husain 
had this magnificent mosque built in his younger days. The maidan in front of the 
mosque was flanked by a row of small structures now almost in ruins but which once 
must have been stables. Right in front of the vestibule stood two tall mango trees, 
their trunks caked with mud. One did not see any building on either side of the 
vestibule--only their crumbling debris. 


It was getting on to be three in the afternoon when I arrived and there was not a soul 
to be seen. Then I saw Qazi Sahib emerging from the vestibule. Tall and stately, 
slightly bent, he was wearing a striped cotton shirt and none-too-clean pyjamas. His 
feet were shod in old pumps. Shading his eyes with a closed palm, he stood there 
watching me come forward. I gave him my salams. Ignoring my salam, he stepped 
forward. Then he beamed at me, took away my bag and led me in. Passing under a 
circular vestibule whose dark ceiling had caved in like a bow he shouted: 'Are you 
listening? Look, who has come? I say, if your treasury is open, lock it up at once.’ 
Then he laughed good-humoredly at his own joke. 


A woman old enough to be my grandmother was standing near the pitcher stand. Qazi 
Sahib felt flabbergasted on seeing her and she looked back at him embarrassed. Then 
she quickly pulled down a sheet from the clothesline and wrapped it round her body 
like a chaddar, stretching it low enough so as to hid the mismatched patch of cloth on 
it from view. 


She advanced towards me, hugged me with trembling hands and in a tremulous voice, 
blessed me. She listened to what I was saying, while her hands were engaged in 
divesting the solitary cot lying in the courtyard of its soiled clothes. Seating me on the 
cot, she brought out a hand fan whose edges were laced with strips of black cloth. She 
wouldn't stop fanning me and I was forced to snatch away the fan from her hand. 
Then she disappeared into the kitchen. 


The kitchen was actually a small courtyard with three gaping doors and an earthen 
hearth improvised in the middle of it. Its contents consisted of a few soiled and dented 
aluminum pots and some odds and ends. I saw Qazi Sahib, whom I called 
Grandfather, removing a discolored chilum from his hookah and entering the kitchen. 
I took off my sherwani and hung it on the frame of the door. Termites had eaten into 
it. There was a circle of ivory inlaid in it surrounded by patches of oil. 


Grandfather kept talking with Grandmother in whispers for some time and after that 
he made many trips to the kitchen. 


I took out my chappals from my bag. Grandfather lifted the pitcher from pitcher-stand 
and before I could stop him, he deposited the pitcher in a big, gloomy hall. He handed 
me an aluminum mug and stepped aside meekly as I went in to wash. 'Son, have your 
bath in peace,’ he said. 'Nobody will disturb you. I could have fixed up a curtain but 
it's no use. Bats will invade the room as soon as it gets dark.’ 


As I carried the pitcher into a corner to wash, my eyes landed on a brass gong. Large 
dents had formed on it with constant striking in its middle. At the top, two inches from 
the circumference there was a big hole through which a black cord had been passed. 
Alongside the hole there was a blue moon etched into the surface and just above the 
moon a seven-pointed star. I realized it constituted the monogram of the Bhasool 
Estate. Under it was inscribed in Arabic: Qazi Inam Husain of Bhasool Estate, Oudh. 


This must be the gong they had been using for over a century to make state 
proclamations. I tried to lift the gong to see it more clearly in better light. But I could 
not lift it with one hand. It was too heavy for that. 


When I came out after finishing my bath, Qazi Sahib was arranging my bed in the 
courtyard--the very Qazi Sahib who had ceremoniously been proclaimed the ruler of 
his estate, who was not required to obtain a license to possess firearms, who had been 
absolved from being summoned before a court of law as a matter of privilege. 


Then he came in carrying a tray with both hands like an attendant. On the tray rested 
two cups of dissimilar shapes and colours containing a concoction which passed for 
tea. In one plate there were two boiled eggs carefully sliced to fill the plate. 


We were sipping the salted tea in the bracing season of early October when an old 
husky voice called from the door, 'Malik!' 


"Who's there?’ 


‘It's your sweeper, Sahibji! Wants to have a word with you.’ Looking flustered, 
Grandfather hurried out. In the days of his glory he would not have taken as much 
notice even of the British Commissioner. 


I went out on a long stroll and when I returned I saw a small kerosene lamp burning in 
the vestibule. As midnight approached Grandmother spread a mat on the ground and 
laid the food. In an odd assortment of plates she heaped various kinds of cooked 
delicacies. I had never eaten such delicious food before. 


I woke up late in the morning and found a huge array of food lying alongside my cot. 
I realized instantly that Grandmother had spent the better part of the night preparing 
the morning meal for me. Prior to departure, Grandmother stopped me in a tearful 
voice while Grandfather stood silently by her side. I apologized for having put them to 
so much inconvenience. Grandmother heard me out wordlessly. 


The I heard an ekka stopping outside the door. With trembling hand Grandmother tied 
a talisman round my arm. 'And take this,’ she said, forcing money into my hand. 'It's 
nothing,’ she added. 'Fifty-one rupees for the sweets and ten rupees for the fare.’ 


'Arre, arre, what are you dong?’ I protested. But there was no stopping her. 'I'm doing 
the right thing,’ she insisted. 


A hidden sore suddenly burst open. Grandmother had suddenly started wailing while 
Grandfather stood with his back towards us, frantically pulling at the hookah, puff by 
puff. 


Grandmother came up to the vestibule to see me off. She did not utter a word of 
farewell, just caressed my back and turned away. 


Grandfather, Qazi Inam Husain, the Talukdar of Bhasool, walked some distance 
alongside the ekka, wordlessly. At last he just raised his head and gave an 
imperceptible nod in reply to my salam. 


Sahauli, where I had to catch a bus for Sitapur, was quite some distance away. I was 
lost in my thoughts when someone standing by the roadside stopped the ekka. 'Do you 
mind if I give him a lift?’ the ekka driver turned to me. 'He's Mian Ali Shah, the rich 
money-lender of this place. The axle of his ekka has broken.’ 


I nodded, and the ekka driver helped the man climb onto the ekka. Shahji, who was 
wearing a silk shirt and a fine dhoti, perched himself by my side while the ekka driver 
lifted a brass gong with both hands and deposited it on the ekka. It had a deep mark in 
the middle and a black cord passing through a hole on top under which the Bhasool 


monogram had been etched. I looked at the gong while Shahji looked at me and 
the ekka driver at both of us. 


Then the ekka driver turned to the newcomer. 'Shahji, have you brought this gong 
also?’ he asked. 


"Yes. I don't know what calamity befell Mianji last evening that he called and asked 
me to buy the gong.’ 


'Yes, it's all in one's stars,’ the ekka driver philosophized. 'Otherwise, Shahji, this 
gong...' He whipped his horse. "This damned horse. It doesn't even know its way. 


I, the perpetrator of that calamity, sat in the ekka like a thief. I felt the whip was not 
lashing the horse, it was lashing me. 


Qazi Abdul Sattar taught Urdu at Aligarh University and has written plays and 
critical essays besides short stories. Jai Ratan is a prolific translator from Hindi and 
Urdu literature into English. 


Short Story 
The Bull of Babulpur 
Manoj Das (translated from the Oriya by the author) 


It was far from expected, but Boral, the well-known criminal lawyer, suddenly felt 
overwhelmed with melancholy on his way home from the court. And that happened at 
a time when he had every reason to feel jolly. He had just succeeded in securing 
acquittal for a notorious gang of interstate opium runners and had pocketed his 
heaviest fee of the year. 


The strange feeling came when a jeep speeding ahead of his car knocked down a goat 
that had strayed into the crowded street. This happened at 5.14 p.m. For a minute, as 
was his habit, Boral reflected on the legal aspect of the accident. But as his car went a 
little further and his eyes fell on the bewildered face of the goat, it suddenly appeared 
unusually familiar to him. The next moment the chauffeur had adjusted the rear-view 
mirror and Boral had a glimpse of his own face. He was always honest with himself. 
He instantly knew why the goat's face seemed so familiar. He also realized that the 
resemblance was more subtle than external. It was the goal-like seriousness on his 
face and the goat-like detachment in his eyes that made the most important 
contribution to his success by inspiring an immediate trust in his clients. And the 
judges perhaps tended to patronize him, unconsciously though. 


Boral looked at the goat again. It was dying. Its closing eyes gave out an expression of 
a total disillusionment with the world. 


And it was then, at 5.15 p.m., that Boral felt within himself the birth of an ascetic. He 
too would one day be flattened--by a brutal and cynical knock from speeding time. 


An aging Boral decided to spend the rest of his life in peace and meditation, away 
from the crowd and the court, somewhere in solitude. His own village had of late 
become a bazaar. But Babulpur, the village of his late maternal grandfather whose 
house and property he had inherited, made an ideal retreat. 


The first bout of ascetic fever past, he realized that it might not be easy to break away 
from the profession all of a sudden. But he could certainly begin by spending his 
weekends in the village, passing the time in meaningful inaction, thereby bringing 
about a synthesis between his roaring practice and the newly grown detachment. 


It did not take long to repair and furnish the house, lying unused for years, through the 
good offices of an unemployed uncle. 


Then, one Saturday afternoon, Boral's car made its entry into the village. 


Babulpur had never experienced the advent of a car. The raw, sandy road, luckily, was 
broad and relatively smooth. Children ran before and behind the car, celebrating the 
hair-raising event with ecstatic shouts. Folks gossiping and sharing a hookah on the 
middle of the road hurriedly cleared away, amazement writ large on their faces. 
Drowsy dogs stood up reluctantly and then realizing the seriousness of the situation, 
ran and barked furiously from yards away. 


The car advanced triumphantly, bellowing and honking. But that the path of ascetic 
meditation was not strewn with rose petals became evident only a furlong away from 
the destination. 


The chauffeur honked on, but in vain. The unemployed uncle who was racing with the 
car clapped his hands till his palms ached, and hissed till his tongue got tired, but 
again in vain. 


The big bull did not bother to open its eyes. It went on ruminating. 
Boral got down. "You bull, get up, leave the road, I say!' he commanded with restraint 


and gravity. But since his words produced no effect, he picked up a tiny clod of earth 
and threw it at the bull's tail. 


'Ha, ha! This monarch of bulls knows no fear, Sir, and would not care to obey even a 
Lieutenant Governor!’ explained an elderly villager. 'What to speak of a car, can even 
a locomotive make it shift its tail unless it was its pleasure to do so?’ commented 
another, while still sucking at his hookah. 


Boral felt extremely humiliated. But he did not show it. He told the uncle in a tone 
which sounded normal, 'Will you please ask the owner of the bull to drive it off the 
road immediately? 


The uncle looked undone. 'But the owner is Lord Shiva, Sri Sri Babuleshwar, the 
presiding deity of the village,’ he muttered apologetically. 


The statement engendered a strong resentment in Boral. If he had decided to come 
down to the village for peace and high thinking, that was his personal and private 
matter. So far as the villagers were concerned, they ought to feel honored to have him 
amidst them. He had taken it for granted that he was going to be looked upon by the 
villagers as their greatest single pride. He suddenly and rudely woke up to the fact that 
he had a formidable rival--Lord Shiva--and here lay His most arrogant viceroy. 


'Let the Lord's bull do whatever it likes in the Lord's own compound. How can it 
block the public road?’ he observed in a matter-of-fact tone, without giving vent to his 
wrath. He was sure that the legal point he raised was incontestable. But another old 
villager disarmed him quietly and in a most casual fashion, "This whole universe is the 
Lord's compound, sonny.’ 


Boral had no equal among his colleagues in the art of self-restraint. He would not 
allow the smoke of the burning he was experiencing within to come out. But at once 
he remembered an old tale his grandfather, also a lawyer, used to narrate. It was about 
a certain Sultan's daughter, notorious for her rudeness, who was given in marriage to a 
youth of extreme gentle breed. The bridegroom, however, had a lot of common sense 
and an uncommon strength of mind. He knew that if he was to look forward to a 
tolerable married life, he must impress the bride, at their very first meeting, with his 
temper and personality. Upon entering the bride's chamber, he saw her pet cat sharing 
the nuptial bed. The bride paid no attention to him, but kept herself busy caressing the 
cat. The bridegroom paused for a moment. Then, in a flash, he unsheathed his sword 
and cut the cat into two. The awe which the bridegroom thus inspired in the bride's 
mind went a long way in molding the latter's attitude and conduct towards him--to his 
benefit--for all their years together. The incident soon became widely known through 
whispers. It inspired a henpecked nobleman to carry a cat into his bedroom and cut it 
down in his wife's presence. 'My darling husband! if only you had cut the cat on our 
first night together!’ said the wife, heaving a deep sigh. 


It is the first impression that lasts long. Boral realized that he could not afford to 
appear defeated in this crucial encounter. 


'I understand that there is a police outpost that recently opened here. Where is that?’ he 
asked in a calm voice. 


'There!' A dozen fingers were raised, giving him a wide choice of directions. 


Boral left his car and the chauffeur behind the bull and asked the perspiring uncle to 
lead him to the outpost. A number of villagers followed them. 


'I am Priyanath Boral, Advocate!’ he informed the two constables who offered him 
smart salutations. 


‘But, Sir, the sub-inspector sahib has gone to the weekly market to buy cabbage,’ 
informed one of the constables. 


‘Cauliflower, sir,’ corrected the other. 


'I want my car to proceed along the public road without having to face any hindrance. 
I ask you to do whatever is necessary. 


The uncle explained to the constables the nature of the hindrance the celebrated 
advocate's car was facing. Further, he confided to them how Boral was a dear friend 
not only of the superintendent of police, but also of the magistrate and the Judge 
sahib. 


The constables put on their red turbans, armed themselves with sticks, and went out 
with the complainants, with visibly uncertain steps, though. Others followed them. 


A crowd had collected around the bull and the car. The constable surveyed the 
situation in great earnestness. But before they could do or perhaps think of doing 
anything, the bull stood up and began walking. This sudden welcome change in the 
situation seemed to give the constables a tremendous morale boost. After the 
ceremonial march from the station and with an expectant crowd watching them, they 
could not withdraw that abruptly. Hence, both walked majestically flanking the bull. It 
was not clear to the crowd whether the bull was obliged to keep pace with them or 
they with the bull. 


'So, the bull is really arrested?’ 


"What else? Do you think the sipahi sahibs and their sticks and red turbans are mere 
jokes?’ 


"Well, law is law.' 

These brief observations were followed by many a sigh. 

The size of the crowd swelled, with more women joining. 

The people of Babulpur had never known such a queer, collective sensation. In their 
memory, the bull had been an intrinsic part of the geography of Babulpur. This bull, 
or its venerable sire who was no more, a bull had always been there, unchecked and 


unpredictable in its movements, verily the symbol of the free, immortal and invincible 
universal soul. 


The bull was approaching the end of the village when an old widow came rushing out 
of her lonely hut and put a garland of jasmine flowers around its horns and prostrated 
herself before it. 


Suddenly the people shouted, 'Jai Baba Babuleshwar!' 
And they repeated the slogan with increasing gusto. 
The bull took a turn. 


From another house came some sandalwood paste which a Brahmin smeared on the 
bull's forehead, and the bull showed commendable patience in letting him do it. 


From the next house came a pair of watermelons. Again, the bull displayed its 
understanding and munched them quietly. Meanwhile the constables had been 
provided with chillums of tobacco which they thankfully enjoyed before resuming 
their slow march with the bull. 


After an hour's stroll the bull returned to the very spot from which it had started. It 
then slowly lowered itself into a relaxed position and closed its eyes and began to 
ruminate. 


‘Jai Baba Babuleshwar!' 


‘Jai to the great bull of the great Lord! 


Suddenly a voice with an unfamiliar accent was heard struggling to make itself 
prominent during the short intervals between the shouts raised by the crowd. People 
became curious. 


'My brothers and sisters! 


All became quiet. Boral had taken his position on a small mound. He extended his 
arms in the style of blessing the crowd. 


'My brothers and sisters! Jai to the great Lord Babuleshwar!' 

‘Jai, jai!’ 

‘And Jai to the great bull of the great Lord!’ 

‘Jai, jai!’ 

'My brothers and sisters! This is a historic evening. This handsome, sacred bull is the 


glory of our village. Let us unite under the shadow of this bull and resolve to...’ 


Boral kept the audience spell-bound for half an hour, for meanwhile his urge had 
reached a new phase. Earlier he had decided to combine asceticism with criminal law; 
now he saw the prospect of following a new formula, bringing even a third element 
into his lifestyle--politics. He planned to seek election to the State Legislature. 


Manoj Das has written both in English and Oriya and has won many awards. 


Short Story 

The Daughter-in-law's Vote 
Krishan Nambi 

(translated from by V. Surya) 


Tomorrow was the election. A two-way contest between the Cat and the Parrot. Parrot 
candidate Veerabaagu Konaar and Cat candidate Maariyaadum Perumaalpillai were 
giving their very lives to the effort. The town stood riven in two. 


Pillaiyaar Temple Street in the Brahmin quarter, full of cooks and temple attendants, 
was the Parrot stronghold. Veerabaagu Konaar supplied milk on credit to several 
families in that fortress. 


Meenakshi Ammaal had a cow of her own. From every milking, she kept a fourth of a 
measure for household use and sold the rest, after diluting it judiciously with water. 
For cash, of course. If anyone wanted credit, there was always that wretched creditor 
Veerabaagu Konaar, wasn't there? 


Meenakshi Ammaal wasn't exactly poverty-stricken. She was the owner of the house 
in which she lived, and of sixty-six cents of wetland at the end of town. Her husband, 
the taluk office peon, who had died some years ago, had made over to her the deeds to 
this property. Ramalingam was their only son. A harmless fellow whom government 
gave his father's job out of pity. And Meenakshi Ammaal had got him married as well. 
In her doddering old age, she would need a daughter-in-law, wouldn't she? 


Though Rukmini was a wisp of a girl, she wasn't one bit a shirker. From early dawn, 
when she would sprinkle the house-front with cow-dung water and make the 

daily kolam, she scrupulously carried out all the chores until bedtime. As for cooking, 
there was fine aroma in her very touch. (Though mothers-in-law are always pointing 
out some fault or shortcoming, it's all in the cause of their daughters-in-law's progress, 
so that they get better and better at everything, isn't it?) 


Rukmini also knew how to milk a cow very well. Milking can make your chest hurt, 
that's what the neighbour-women said. But then, so many people say so many things. 
One mustn't let it in one's ears. Nor should one make any reply. Why, the very best 
thing was not to talk to anybody about anything at all. Such were the wise counsels 
imparted by the mother-in-law to the daughter-in-law on the day the girl arrived. 


She'd been skinny, then, too...If doctors had examined her, they would have said it 
was tropical eosinophilia...But why have such an examination done? Those who came 
to you offering 'T'll treat you! I'll cure you!' will do anything for cash. Now, was there 
anything Meenakshi Ammaal didn't know? Consider her age! Her ripe experience! 
Once a child is born, everything will become all right, declared Mother-in-law. After 
all, there's no need to rush to a doctor just now, as though somebody here is on their 
deathbed! 


It wasn't as though Meenakshi Ammaal gave the orders to her daughter-in-law and 
just folded her arms and did nothing. She, too, had her tasks. Adding water to the 
milk, measuring it out and selling it, receiving all income (including Ramalingam's 
salary), counting the cash and locking it away, watching and considering before 
spending on anything--all these were her exclusive responsibilities. 


Every day, Rukmini and her mother-in-law ate together. As Meenakshi Ammaal 
dished out the food, she would recite: 


A woman adds to her loveliness 
By simply eating less and less. 


It seemed to Rukmini, as those syllables were being uttered in ringing tones by 
Meenakshi Ammaal, that that precious maxim had been brought forth by that lady 
herself, out of her own wisdom. The daughter-in-law had to admit that there was some 
truth in her mother-in-law's pronouncement that eating too much would make a 
person put on flesh. (Rukmini herself had only very rarely been driven to snatch a few 
morsels without anybody finding out.) Without provoking a fight between some 
daughter-in-law and mother-in-law, the women in town just can't get to sleep each 
night, can they? Poking right into a girl's mouth they pull out something to take to her 
mother-in-law, tell tales to each of them in turn and watch the fun! But none of their 
stratagems worked on Rukmini. It was a big disappointment to them. "The girl's a 
voiceless creature!’ they said, and ignored her. 


In the evening gossip sessions outside the front door, when anyone prodded her with 
the question 'How's the daughter-in-law?', Meenakshi Ammaal would reply, 'She? 
What about her? She's just fine!’ She would then move on to the next topic. With a 
kind of envy, the women of the town used to say, 'That woman! Who can ever get the 
better of her?’ 


On the night before the polls, it was not surprising that the dominant note in the 
conversational concert was the election. Knowing full well to whom Meenakshi 
Ammaal's vote belonged, one woman mischievously asked, 'Your vote's for the 
Parrot, isn't it, maam1?' 


'Ei, di... You know already, and yet you're teasing me, is it?' said Meenakshi Ammaal. 


"Wonder who your daughter-in-law will be voting for?' said another, with a wink. 
Meenakshi Ammaal grew wrathful. 'You girls! How dare you try to split us up with 
that kind of talk! She and I are one single unit! Mud in the mouth for those who don't 
know it!’ 


Everyone laughed loudly at that bit of bluster. 


Polling was a little dull in the morning, but it picked up by mid-day and became very 
lively. Meenakshi Ammaal was the first to go and cast her vote and return home. On 
his way home from bathing in the river, Ramalingam was waylaid by party workers, 
pulled along and forced to cast his vote in wet clothes. 


After the noon meal, Meenakshi Ammaal was overcome by her usual postprandial 
stupor and lay stretched out on the floor. Rukmini was in the cowshed, feeding the 


cow bran-and-water. Watching it eat and drink was Rukmini's greatest joy--a joy that 
lay outside the boundaries of her mother-in-law's authority. 


‘Carcass! Heap of dung! However much you eat, your appetite won't come down!’ she 
would say, stroking its forehead tenderly. 


"Never think of it as only a cow. It's Mahalakshimi herself! Never ever allow that 
stomach to go dry. Otherwise the milk will also dry up.' These were Meenakshi 
Ammaal's standing instructions. 


‘Cow! Aren't you a woman, too? How is it that only you and mother-in-law don't have 
to go by that rule of "eating less and less"? Won't you tell me?’ Rukmini asked, a fit of 
giggles bubbling up in her. 'I'm going to vote today. You don't have to bother with 
such things, of course. Now tell me, will you, for whom should I vote? The parrot's 
such a dazzling green, so beautiful! To fly like that--oh, how I wish I could! I like the 
cat, too...but I like the parrot even more.’ 


The level of water in the bucket having gone down, she tilted a pitcherful into it and 
added handfuls of bran. 'Drink properly, can't you without making a mess?’ she said, 
giving it a little slap on its cheek. Without sucking up the water, it thrust its head deep 
into the bucket, searching for any lump of oilcake that might be lying up to the 
surface. Growing breathless, the cow abruptly drew up its face, raised its head and 
stared around, puffing and panting. At the sight of the circle of wet bran-flecks around 
its face, she laughed. 'Cow! Listen...it's not enough for you to give milk like you're 
doing now. You have to go on giving lots and lots when I have my baby! My baby 
should drink your milk, isn't that so? Will you let my baby drink as yours does-- 
straight from your udder? Like my husband says, I have no breast at all. Just pain in 
the breast...’ 


Poth! The cow plopped down a gob of dung and squirted enough urine to fill a water 
pot. With a deft movement of the hands she quickly scooped up the dung, carried it to 
the dung-pit and dropped it in. She wiped her hands on the grassy earth and picked up 
the pail and the water pot with the water remaining in them. 


‘I'm off. Going to vote! I'll come back and let the calf suck.’ The udder was hard, 
swollen with milk. 


As Meenakshi Ammaal had arranged, some neighbour-women came to take Rukmini 
along to the polling booth. They were all dressed in their best clothes. Rukmini 
washed her hands and face at the well and came indoors. 'All right, all right, just 
smooth down your hair, put a dot on your forehead, and get along,’ said her mother-in- 
law, cutting short her toilette. Rukmini opened the almirah, took out a voile sari dotted 


with tiny green flowers, and clutching it in her hand, she ran in search of a private 
corner to drape it around herself. 


When Rukmini had descended the front steps, Meenakshi clapped her hands and 
beckoned, 'Here, I forgot to tell you...just come here a minute and go,’ she said, taking 
her into the house. Lowering her voice: 'Remember, don't vote wrong...They'll give 
you a paper with a picture of a cat and a picture of a parrot. You put the stamp down 
right next to the cat picture. 


It was calm at the polling station. There was a line of women, with many curves in it. 
Another, straighter line of men. The women's queue was full of colours, and looked 
like a creeper abundant with flowers, while the men's line resembled a long pole. 
Rukmini was happy. Very happy. She just loved it all. Here and there on the grounds 
of that school building stood neem trees, growing and flourishing. She gazed ardently 
at them. The heat had mellowed. The gently rippling breeze felt soothing and pleasant 
not just to her body but even more, she realized, to her mind. 


'Have I ever been as happy as I am today?’ she asked herself. 'Ah! An alisam tree! 
Over there!' There it was, in a corner, clinging against a well! Was it really an alisam 
tree? Yes, it was, without a doubt. Rukmini could not contain her delight, she wanted 
to shout out loud, Alisa tree! O alisam berries! That taste--how different from 
anything else! At Vempanoor, in those days when she was studying up to the Fifth, 
how many alisam berries she had eaten! Countless! Vying with the boys, she'd climb 
the tree with her long-skirt pulled up between her legs, both her thighs showing... 


The trees were swaying in the breeze. Rukmini had not the slightest expectation of it, 
but a green parrot with a red beak flew up to that alisam tree, perched on the tip of a 
branch, and screeched, making the branch swing up and down. How extraordinary! 
How did this bird get here, now? 


‘Come, parrot! You don't have to ask for it. My vote is yours. I have already made up 
my mind. But don't go and tell my mother-in-law. She's told me to vote for the cat. If 
you come after my baby's born, it'll be wonderful! My baby will also see how 
beautiful you are, won't he? And when you come, parrot, bring berries for my baby!’ 


When she entered the booth, she found the proximity of strange men embarrassing, 
and oddly exciting. A pair of dark-skinned, smooth hands moved around on a large 
rectangular table. There were piles of paper, many red and yellow pens and pencils. 
She found herself standing behind a screen. Behind her, from outside the curtain came 
the sound of a woman giggling explosively. Ruku's chest thudded rapidly. She felt an 
unendurable desire to urinate. Lord, what torment is this! Her teeth pressed hard 
against each other. Ayyo! It must be milking time! She thought of the cow, its udder 


swollen and bursting with milk. Why was her body trembling so much? Ahh, the 
Parrot! A hand grabbed Rukmini's; she turned, startled, saying, 'Who is that?’ No one 
was here...But it was true, anyway, that another hand had taken hold of hers. A 
woman's hand...her mother-in-law Meenakshi Ammaal's hand! Her hand was taken 
and moved over to the Cat. Down came the stamp, bright and clear, next to it. Ah! 
The Cat has Rukmini's vote! 


Hurriedly she left the polling booth. The women were waiting for her. As soon as they 
saw her, they laughed; she didn't know why. When she came near, one of them asked, 
‘Ruki, whom did you vote for, di?’ 


'For my mother-in-law!' She did not know how it happened, but the words stood up in 
her mouth and showed themselves. The women gathering around laughed loudly. 
Rukmini quickly walked away. Her chest hurt more than ever. She had great trouble 
holding back the grief boiling up within her, and the tears. 


Krishan Nambi is a Tamil short story writer known for his sensitive portrayals of women. 
V. Surya is a well-known translator/academic. 


Short Story 
The Dying Sun* 
Syed Afzal Haider 


Les Balance, a friend from my college days, arrives in town from Berkeley on a hot 
Thursday in July, to attend a three-day conference on intestinal disorders. I pick him 
up from the arrival gate of Continental Airlines. Les jumps into the front as we drive 
off. 


'Do not cry over me while I live, or after my death,’ says Les, putting on his seat belt. 
"What is it?’ I ask, ‘altitude sickness or a California high?’ 

‘Neither,’ he says with a mischievous smile. 'We are all Bodhisattvas of our own 
selves and we have to keep returning to this material world until we have achieved 
enlightenment.’ 


'Is that why you've arrived today?’ I ask. 


'I am serious,’ he says, laughing. 'When all our issues are resolved we attain Nirvana.’ 


In life, logical thinking is not necessary,' he continues. 'Only the acceptance of 
"what's happening" or "what has happened" leads one to peace and tranquility.’ 


Looking away from the road and turning towards Les, I snap, 'A man without a 
woman, I can understand, but a child without a mother, I cannot accept.’ Looking back 
at the road again, I say ‘Peace and tranquility, how dull.’ 


'Let me tell you about this obese woman,’ he says, changing the subject. 'She came to 
see me with infected intestines. Every time she moved, she exploded like a horse. 


'Did Dr. Balance have a cure for her?' 


‘Some of us are more accepting,’ he says amused with himself. 'Medicine does not 
have cures for all our ailments. We referred her to Outpatient Psychiatry.’ 


During my dinner with Les and Marty at Matsuya, Marty looks sad. Nothing works, I 
think, and drink too much California Chablis. 


'I find life very sad, ' says Marty. 'Not so much my own life. I mean life itself is sad. 
Everyone I know is dying. My father may die two weeks from now, or several years 
later. The fact is we are all dying.’ 


There is a pause. Marty is getting too serious, I think. There is nothing to say. Besides, 
I agree. Life is too short to ponder a subject like this. I take my first big bite of Ika 
with plenty of wasabi. 


‘That's why Dylan turned to Jesus,' says Les. "To be born again. ' 


'I find no need to believe in anything,’ says Marty. ‘It's the meaninglessness of life that 
makes me sad.' 


I don't know what to say. I have to rush home. I keep wondering about the White Sox. 
I turn to Marty, my eyes teary from too much wasabi and we both start laughing. 


When Les and I arrive home, Adam is still up. Dressed in his pyjamas, he is sitting 
with Sylvia, the babysitter, at the kitchen table drinking hot chocolate. The TV sitting 


on the kitchen counter is on. 'Sox won,’ announces Adam. 


'I know,’ I say, taking a bottle of St Pauli Girl Dark from the refrigerator. Les declines 
one. 'I am sorry, I don't have any California Coolers,’ I say, smiling. 


'Never mind,' says Les, sitting beside Adam. 'I don't need to drink to feel better.’ 


Sylvia smiles and gets up from her chair. 'Let's go to your room,’ she says to Adam. 
TIl read you a bedtime story.’ 


Adam looks at me. I nod my head. He gets up from his chair and gives me a kiss. 
'Can I get one too?’ asks Les. 


'No,' says Adam with a smile. He walks over and gives Les a kiss. 'Come and see me 
in Berkeley,’ Les says. TII take you to the Golden Gate Bridge.’ 


Adam says nothing. He walks away holding Sylvia's hand. Stopping at the mid-stair 
landing, he says, 'Daddy, don't forget to kiss me goodnight before you go to sleep.’ 


'I won't,’ I say, taking a sip of my beer. 

'I am with her though she has left me,' says our hero in a made-for-TV movie. 
"You love them and you leave them,’ I say. I get up and turn off the TV. 

‘It's easy for you to say,’ says Les. 'You live in self-exile.' 


I walk back and sit down beside him. "You should talk. A new marriage every second 
child or three years. Whichever comes first.’ 


'I need a woman in my life to feel complete,’ say Les. 'Besides, I am not the issue 
here.' 


I say nothing. Les continues. 'It's been four years now since Susanna died, and you 
live like nothing has happened, like she is going to come back on the next flight.’ 


It's been only three years, I want to shout. But who is counting? 


‘Quite the contrary,’ I say. 'I live like someone has died and nothing will ever be the 
same.’ 


"Yeah, yeah,’ say Les, nodding his head. 'I see more pictures of Susanna hanging on 
the walls now than when she was living.’ 


You don't need photographs on the walls if the person is living, I was about to say, but 
I am quiet. Shaking his head, Les says, 'One has to go on living in the face of death.’ 


'My mother used to say,' I respond, '"To remember me by, you should say your 
prayers every day, provide for the needy, and be kind to your father." I look out the 
kitchen window at the dark. 'Except for the child,’ I say, 'Susanna left no instructions. 
'It happens every day. Children lose mothers. It just turns out to be your story. 

"Yeah, to you it's a story,’ I say sharply. 


‘Contemplate, but do not question,’ says Les in a calm voice. ‘Acceptance is the way. 
You don't need anybody's permission to enjoy life." 


'Now I see why you no longer smoke dope,' I say. 'California living suits you. You are 
high on life.’ 


'I'm done preaching,’ says Les, getting up. 'Maybe I'll read Adam a bedtime story.’ He 
walks upstairs. 


I sit in the kitchen aimlessly reading the morning paper. I hear Sylvia walk 
downstairs, but I stay busy with yesterday's news. Sylvia says goodbye and leaves. 


‘Facts about the universe,’ Les reads to Adam, sitting next to him in his bed. 'Scientists 
expect our universe to go on as it has for at least another forty billion years, when all 
the hydrogen will finally be used up in making new stars. The last star will shine and 
go out. Our universe will become dark, cold, and lifeless.’ 

‘Are you sad,' asks Adam, 'that one day there will no longer be a sun?' 

‘Not really,’ says Les. 

"Why not?' Adam asks. 


‘Forty billion years is a mighty long time. We'll all be dead by then,’ says Les, 'And 
life will go on in one form or another.’ 


'I have a shield that'll protect them,’ says Adam. 'I am not going to die--never.' 
Les kisses him goodnight, and walks to the guest room. 


Adam is lying on his bed, looking at pictures in a space book when I walk in. 'Are you 
sad that one day our sun is going to die?’ asks Adam. 


"Yes, I am,’ I say. 


"Will you be dead then?’ he asks. 

"Yeah,' I say absently. 

TIl protect you,' he says. 'I have a shield.’ 

‘That will be nice,’ I say, sitting down on his bed. 


'Les has read me a story,’ he says. "Will you lie down with me and just tell me a short 
story?’ 


'Yes,' I say, lying down beside him. 

‘Once there was a magnificent king and his vivacious queen,’ I begin. "They lived 
happily, and they grew old together. And one morning they both did not wake up from 
their sleep. And that's the end of the story.’ 

'That was the shortest story I've ever heard,’ he say. "Tell me another.’ 

TII tell you my favourite story,’ I say. I can't remember who told me this story or what 
makes it my favourite. "There once was a kind farmer,’ I start. 'His name was Krishna. 
One year from spring to fall there was no rain, not even a single wandering drop. It 
was the worst drought ever. All of Krishna's land dried up like a potter's fired pots. He 
had no money. His wife Sita couldn't bear him a child, and his elderly parents were 
losing their sight.’ 

"What does losing sight mean?’ asks Adam. 

'Not being able to see,' I say, 'with the passage of time. 

‘Am I going to be blind?’ he asks. 

'No.' 

‘How can you tell?’ 


‘It's hereditary. Like the chances of getting bald,’ I say. 


'I won't mind being bald,' he says, shaking his head. 'I would be able to see my 
mommy.’ 


'I want to see her, too,' I say. 


'I just want to see if she is 'kay 'kay,' he says. The wind rustles against the skylight. 
‘Are all dead people 'kay ‘kay?’ he asks. 

'I would like to think so,' I say. 'We have to live with what we've got.’ 

"Yeah, and with what we don't got,’ says Adam. 

"We can miss her,’ I say quietly. 

‘And we can be sad about it.’ 

‘It passes,’ I say. 

"What about Krishna?’ 

‘One day, a black witch appeared and knocked on his door. '"You have been a kind 
person," said the black witch to Krishna when he opened the door. "I shall grant you 
one wish." 

‘Only one wish?' asks Adam, sounding disappointed. 

"Yes,' I say. 

'So what did Krishna ask for?’ 

‘Krishna wished that his parents could see his son eat on plates made of gold.’ 
'That was clever,’ says Adam. 

"Yeah,' I say, smiling. 'Krishna was a wise man. ' 


I lie in Adam's bed until he falls asleep. I kiss him on the forehead before retiring to 
my room. 


I dream that the Beatles are playing. Pete Best is on the drums. John and Paul are 
singing 'In My Life’ for a farewell concert at Ringo's funeral when George walks on to 
the stage. There is a loud applause that wakes me up. I want to close my eyes and hear 
the Beatles sing 'Long and Winding Road’. I hear Adam cry. I get out of my bed and 
walk to Adam's room. 


'I don't want to dream anymore,’ says Adam with his eyes closed. 


"What are you dreaming about?’ I ask. 
‘About you,' he says, turning to his side. 
"What about me?’ I ask. 


There is no answer. Adam is asleep again. I sit down on his bed. In a dim yellow light 
filtering through the skylight, I see the titles of the books sitting on the bookshelf. 
Stuffed among his books is a model kit for a 1932 Ford 'Victoria’. I reach out and pick 
it up. I hold the unopened, cellophane-wrapped box in my hand for a moment, 
wondering I if should spend the later hours of the night putting 'Vicky' together. I 
laugh at the thought and put the box back on the shelf. 


I hear Adam talk in his sleep. Just like Susanna used to do, he kicks his covers off. I 
get up, cover him, and walk out of his room. 


I lie down on my bed until the grey dawn arrives. With my eyes wide open, I think of 
different endings to my story, using the same beginning, same middle, and the same 
sequence of events. But I can't figure out how to connect the happenings with the end, 
or the end with the beginning. I think of getting up, taking a long shower, and saying 
Fajr prayers like my mother used to do every morning, but then decide against it. I 
don't want to shock the soul of my deceased mother. 


I drive Les to the airport. Adam comes along for the ride. Sitting in the back seat, 
Adam asks Les, 'Are you sad that you're leaving?’ 


'I am going to miss you,’ Les replies. 
I think Les didn't answer the question. 


On the way back from the airport, Adam says he is sad. He cries most of the way 
back. 


"When I was a little boy,' I say, trying to comfort him, ‘every time someone left, I 
thought I'd never see that person again. I still feel that way, but I know better.’ 


‘But you saw them again,’ says Adam. 
"Yeah,' I say, looking at the setting sun. 


"Why did you feel that way?’ 


'I don't know, ' I say. 'Feelings are hard to explain. Besides, there are very few 


woe 


explanations to our "whys". 


'I know,’ he says quietly, looking away. The pale yellow sun is setting. 'I am sad that 
the sun is going to die one day,' he says. 


"Yeah,' I say absently. 'The thought of having no sun does bother me.' 


*Reprinted from A Letter from India: contemporary short stories from Pakistan, 
Delhi: Penguin India, 2005, written originally in English. 


Syed Afzal Haider was born in Jhansi. After moving to the US, he started writing in 
the 1980s, and is now co-editor of the Chicago Quarterly Review. 


Short Story 
The Jungle Major* 
Temsula Ao 





In the predawn warmth of togetherness, they made love again with the 
fervour of lovers meeting after a long absence. They were indeed meeting 
after a lapse of about five months, but lovers would be a misnomer to 
describe these two. They were a most mismatched couple. When their 
marriage was first announced in the village, people gaped in wonder at the 
sheer improbability of this match. The girl's father was soundly berated by 
his clansmen: Why was he condemning his beautiful daughter to life with 
such a man. 
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The relatives’, as well as the general public's, indignation over the proposed 
marriage was due to the immense disparity between not only the outward 
appearances but also the family positions of the girl and her betrothed. The 
man was short, dark and had buck teeth. He was a mere driver who was 
employed by a rich man in town to drive a one-ton vehicle. He could speak 
some Hindi and a smattering of English, and came from a minor clan in the 
village. 


But the woman? Ah! She was quite another story! She was fair, slim and 
possessed of the most charming smile. Not only that, she came from a good 
family and belonged to a major clan. Her elder brother was studying in the 
engineering college; her sister was married to a Dobhashi in Mokokchung. 
It was rumoured that this beauty had had a string of suitors who courted her 
but every single one of them eventually drifted away to marry some other 


village girl much inferior to her in many ways. The villagers were amazed 
that any sane man would reject such a comely girl and marry dowdy- 
looking ‘village’ girls. 


But then there it was, the apparent mismatch was on, and the marriage took 
place in due course. The couple moved to a house of their own, and seemed 
to be leading a normal life. The man, whose name was Punaba, earned 
enough to keep his wife in relative comfort. The woman, who was called 
Khatila, seemed happy and content as a housewife. Many years passed, but 
the couple did not have any children. At first the villagers did not pay much 
attention to this fact. But soon rumours began to circulate: he was either 
impotent or sterile; or the woman was barren. Just as the initial 
announcement of their marriage had produced adverse reactions, now their 
childless state became the subject of many lewd comments and absurd 
speculations. 


All through this period, the couple ignored the snide remarks and appeared 
to be totally absorbed in each other and their own household. Punaba went 
on regular trips to nearby villages and after collecting the fares, would go to 
Mokokchung to give the money to his boss and to receive his salary. Khatila 
cultivated a small field on the outskirts of the village and grew some 
vegetables in her kitchen garden. Married life seemed to suit her; her beauty 
remained as fresh as ever. 


It was after a year or so of Khatila's marriage that the entire land was 
plunged them into a struggle, which many did not even understand. This 
particular village also became a part of the network, which kept the 
underground outfit supplied with information, food and occasional arms. 
The subject of independence became public talk; young people were eager 
to liberate their homeland from ‘foreign’ rule. Some actually disappeared 
from the village and their names henceforth were spoken only in whispers. 
Skirmishes were taking place close to the village and the atmosphere within 
the village became one of fear and mutual suspicion. It seemed that a pall 
had descended upon the entire land. 


Some villages to which the underground leaders belonged were severely 
punished. The houses were ransacked by the security forces, the grain in 
their barns was burnt and the people themselves were herded inside areas 
fenced in by bamboo stockades. This form of group incarceration was the 
infamous ‘grouping’ of villages which the Nagas hated and dreaded even 
more than bullets. Numerous stories proliferated of women being molested 
by the security forces and the obstinate ones who refused to give 
information being severely beaten. But so far, Khatila's village was not 
touched by any of these horrors as none of their boys who joined the 
underground movement was of any importance in the eyes of the 


government. 


One day, Punaba did not return from his usual trip but Khatila did not seem 
unduly worried by this. A month passed and then another, but there was no 
sign of this quiet man. When asked about his absence, Khatila replied that 
he was plying his business in Mokukchung. Before long, however, the 
village grapevine brought news that their very own Punaba had joined the 
underground army. It was also reported that strange people visited Khatila 
with provisions when the adults were away in their fields and disappeared 
before their return. She became more reclusive and her visits to her parents’ 
home also became less frequent than before. 


Not long after the news of Punaba joining the underground army reached 
the authorities, the government forces came to the village and began 
questioning the villagers about him. Even Khatila was summoned and asked 
where her husband was. She replied that she did not know and she did not 
care. Judging from the description of the man given by the gaonbura, the 
officer concluded that a beautiful woman like her did not care about a man 
like Punaba. So they went away after threatening the villagers; they even 
cautioned Khatila that if she was lying to them, she would be punished. "We 
know how to deal with women like you," the officer said lasciviously. In the 
evening some of the village elders came to her hut and asked her to send 
word to Punaba not to visit her. Khatila meekly replied, "I shall try." She 
knew that her husband would surely come to know about the incident 
through the underground grapevine. But she had to play the part of a dutiful 
woman because she knew that she could not afford to antagonize the village 
authorities in any way. 


It was not long before the oppressive measures adopted by the army to quell 
the rebellion backfired and even those villages, which were till now not 
directly involved in the conflict, became sympathetic towards the 
underground forces. By this time, Punaba's village became one of the main 
conduits for supplies and information to them. Punaba sent messengers to 
Khatila regularly and she knew all that was going on in the underground 
outfit that her husband was now heading. He rapidly rose in rank and after 
only three years of service, was made a captain in the rebel army. During 
these years he even managed to visit his wife several times, even though the 
visits were short. While he was in the village, lookouts would be posted at 
strategic points to note the movements of the other army. This was one such 
visit when Punaba had come to see his wife after a gap of five months and 
recovering from the most recent bullet wound on his right arm. The restful 
stay with his wife after the arduous activities of underground life seemed to 
be doing wonders for Punaba; he felt healthy and happy for the first time in 
many months. But all that was too soon to be over. That morning, before 
they could get up from the bed exhausted from the morning's bout of ardent 
lovemaking, urgent thumps on the bamboo walls were heard, with the 


whispered warning, "Sir, sir, wake up. The army is coming. Our sentries fell 
asleep. Run away, sir." Punaba's orderly joined in, "Sir, throw your gun and 
uniform to me and I will wait for you on the northern bank of the third 
well." The voices then melted away. 


Khatila was in a quandary: what should she do? She could hear their voices 
and the sound of their footsteps on the path leading to their house. For 
Punaba trying to escape now was out of the question; he would be 
immediately spotted and shot down like a dog. He would never surrender 
and their small thatch house had no hiding place. She bundled up his 
uniform and gun in a sack and threw it down to the orderly who grabbed it 
and vanished into the jungle. Next, she fished out some old clothes and 
ordered him to get into them; then she smeared his face, hands and feet with 
ash from the hearth, and began shouting at him, "You no good loafer, what 
were you dong all day yesterday? There is no water in the house. Run to the 
well immediately or you will rue the day you were born." At the same time 
she emptied all the water containers through the bamboo platform at the 
back. By the time the soldiers reached her house, she was loading the water- 
carrying basket with the empty containers and showering more abuses at the 
hapless servant. Someone thumped on the door but Khatila continued with 
her tirade. When there was another loud thump she shouted, "Who is it 
now? Don't you see what I am doing?" Taking her own time she opened the 
door. "What do you want?" she growled at the young captain who looked 
somewhat surprised at her manner. Whereas he had expected to see a 
cowering woman, he was confronted by a disheveled but defiant person who 
seemed to be utterly oblivious to any danger. He stood there in confusion; 
surely the intelligence report was right; that Punaba had come to the village 
on his periodical visits to his wife and this was his house. But where was 
he? He could not have escaped through the tight cordon that was put in 
place by his boys. 


Just when he decided to affect a sterner stance, Khatila turned her back on 
him and began to shout again, "Hey, where is that lazy so and so? Haven't 
you gone yet?" The servant, with the water-carrying basket on his head, 
proceeded towards the front door. The young captain tried to stop him but 
Khatila was prepared for this; she said, "Sahib, no use talking to him, he 
cannot talk. Besides, don't you see there is no water in the house? What do 
you want with a servant?" So saying, she gave a shove to Punaba with some 
more choice abuses and he hurried out onto the path leading to the third 
well. Soon he and his small party vanished into the jungle and out of the 
cordon set up by the soldiers. The captain did not actually have a clear idea 
about the person they were looking for, except for the fact that the woman's 
husband was the wanted man and this house was the target of the search. 
Watching the retreating back of the ungainly 'servant' he thought, surely he 
could not be that person. The young and inexperienced army officer did not 
realize that the beautiful but simple village woman had thus foiled a 


meticulously planned ‘operation’ of the mighty Indian army and that a prized 
quarry had simply walked away to freedom. 


Alone in the house now, she assumed another pose, asking the captain coyly 
whether he would like some tea; she could get that much water from her 
neighbour. The officer was temporarily dazed by Khatila's beauty and 
would have sat down for tea, but his JCO firmly reminded him, "Sir, aor 
bohut gharka talasi baki hai, hame chalna hai." (Sir, there are many more 
houses to search. We have to move now.) Though irritated, he said "Thik 
hai, chalo" (All right, let's go.) Reluctantly he led the search party away 
from the house. Only after the entire search party left the village could 
Khatila relax and she was never more grateful than on that particular 
morning for the ugliness of her husband which had saved not only them but 
the entire village. Had he been killed or captured that morning the entire 
village would have been punished for harbouring a notorious rebel and not 
informing the government forces about his presence in the village. But 
thanks to the audacity of Khatila's ploy, the entire village was saved from 
such a fate. 


Meanwhile the struggle between the rebels and underground forces 
continued. So did Punaba's periodic visits to see his wife. It was never 
discovered whether one of their own villagers informed the authorities or 
the information was supplied by someone else. He continued to serve in the 
outfit for some three more years and was promoted to the rank of major in 
the underground army. When a general ceasefire was announced, Khatila 
persuaded Punaba to come overground and be with her. She told him that 
life was becoming too lonesome without him. It also happened to be the 
period when the government was trying to rehabilitate the ‘surrendered’ 
cadres of the underground army, and Punaba was given a job in the State 
Transport Department as a mechanic and was posted at Mokokchung. 


Years later, the real story behind this ‘exploit’ of Punaba, the jungle major, 
soon became the favourite subject whenever friends dropped in to share a 
drink in the evenings. Every time the story was recounted, Punaba would 
ask his wife playfully, "Aren't you glad that your jungle major is so ugly?" 
and equally playfully she would answer, "So, where is the water I sent you 
to fetch that day?" 


*This story has been abridged and taken from These Hills Called Home by Temsula 
Ao, reviewed below. 


Short Story 
The Letter-Box 
Brajeshwar Madaan (translated from Hindi by S. Rai) 


It is my day off. It also happens to be a public holiday. I am standing outside The 
Regal, leaning against the iron railing. It is after many days that I am seeing the big 
red letter-box near the railing. One day I was looking around for a letter-box as I was 
in a hurry to post a letter and I remember this letter-box was not here. As I lean 
against the railing and look at the letter-box I wonder how it happens to be here again. 


I ask a young man whom I have often seen standing here, 'Hadn't they shifted this 
letter-box from here?’ 


'Oh, this letter-box!' the young man gives the red pillar a surprised look. 'I'm seeing it 
for the first time. 


It is amazing how people overlook things as if they just didn't exist. Only this morning 
a man who lives next door said to me, 'Have I seen you before?’ and just think of it, I 
have been living in the house next to his for the past several years. I thought I must be 
something invisible. Maybe a letter-box. I won't be surprised if a woman, a child or a 
man walked past me and taking me for a letter-box dropped a letter in my pocket. 


In my younger days I used to surreptitiously read my elder brother's letter. I wondered 
how he had come to know about it for no one had ever seen me reading his letter. In 
the same manner the girl living in my neighborhood had come to know that I owned 
only three shirts,a blue shirt, a yellow one and a white one. And I had never worn 
these shirts together at the same time! 


The letter-box's red color hits me in the eye. I never wore a red-colored garment. My 
mother sometimes wore a red sari but my grandmother invariably wore white dresses. 
I would often ask myself, didn't old women have red saris? One day I had opened my 
grandmother's box and examined its contents. It contained nothing but white clothes. 
White clothes look so pure. It is a marvel how people preserved purity in those days. 
They kept it locked in a box. 


One day I found all the locks of our boxes in the house open. All the boxes had been 
swept clean. Along with other things those people had also stolen my grandmother's 
purity. 


That girl wore skirts of variegated colors. I feared that one day the rising wind would 
lift up her skirt like my grandfather's upturned umbrella. We had only one umbrella in 
the house. My grandfather also used it as a walking stick and never went out without 
it. It was a constant wonder to me that he never forgot the umbrella behind. And lo 
and behold, one day he forgot to take the umbrella with him and never returned. By 
and by I learnt that he had forgotten many other things of his behind. For instance, his 


pair of glasses, some silver coins and rings which were lying locked in granny's box in 
a halo of purity. 


After that theft in our house grandfather's pair of glasses were found lying in the lane. 
It completely beat me how that pair of glasses had managed to slip out of granny's box 
and walked down into the lane. I walked through the other lanes, with my eyes glued 
to the ground, hoping that I may yet be able to retrieve his other articles such as the 
silver coins and rings which might have walked out of our house and might be lying in 
some lane or the other. Even now when I return home I come with a feeling as if the 
tables and the chairs have put on feet in my absence. I find them lying near the door, 
as if looking for an opportunity to slip out of the house. 


I wonder why a letter-box is always red. Father's eyes remained bloodshot most of the 
time. On seeing the red light at the road-crossings I am often reminded of his eyes. 
Sometimes I ran into him on the road and I would find it difficult to get away form 
him. 


That girl was fond of red roses. She often reeled off the names of flowers, leaving me 
wondering whether flowers really had any names. 


The boy standing by my side has no pockets. It's really an enigma to me. If he buys a 
thing where will he produce the money from? My mother and aunt used to keep their 
money somewhere in their clothes, securely tied up in knots. Every woman has a knot 
and she opens up only if one unties that knot. I had seen the statue of a woman half of 
whose body was bare and the other half covered with a sheet of cloth, having no knot 
in it. It seemed the sheet of cloth may rip open any moment and slip down from her 
body, rendering her naked, for that woman had no hands to keep the sheet from falling 
and exposing her body. 


I had seen this statue of Venus in the house of that girl who wore skirts. At that time I 
was innocent of this knotty business. It was the girl's father's conjecture that the 
armless statue, when her arms were intact, must have been holding apples. But why 
apples, why not mangoes? According to a story I had heard from granny, a queen who 
had remained childless had given birth to a child after eating a mango. I thought my 
mother must have eaten a huge lot of mangoes. Whenever a chid was born in our 
house we would find mango and rosewood leaves strewn across our threshold. 


I remember mother used to put heavy locks on all the almirahs in our house and it was 
a wonder to me how such small keys could open such big locks. I often tried to search 
those keys but could never lay my hands on them. 


And then I suddenly realized that I had found the key. It made me happy to think that 
after living in the city for a long time I was for once remembering that house and the 
mango and the rosewood leaves. 


I decided that the first thing I would on reaching home would be to mention them in a 
letter to father. 


But it is quite possible that tomorrow when I go out to post that letter I may find that 
this letter-box has walked away and is standing right in the middle of the road 
surrounded by a crowd. Or it could be a man in place of the letter-box, drenched in 
blood, and a few blood-smeared letters peeping from his pocket, revealing his 
identity. 


Brajeshwar Madaan is a short story/feature writer for Hindi magazines. 


Short Story 
The Night Queen 
S.K.Pottekkat (translated by V. Abdulla) 


One of the fragrances I like best is that of the nishaagandhi. There is nothing I find 
more attractive than the scent that emanates from the small flowers of this plant, 
called the 'night queen’ in English. Its fragrance, wafting through the darkness from a 
bush by a fence or the corner of a garden, always fills my mind with intoxicating 
delight. 


But I will never allow a nishaagandhi to be planted in my own garden. There is a 
special reason for this and an old tale behind it. 


I will narrate it to you. I was a seventeen-year-old college student at the time. It is a 
dangerous time. Although the English call this age 'sweet seventeen’, I have christened 
it ‘calamitous seventeen’. Many ideas that seem intoxicatingly novel occur to a 
seventeen-year-old. A dreamer who does no one any harm, he intervenes in 
unnecessary love affairs and complicates them; runs behind every new ideal he hears 
about only to stumble and fall face down; imagines all the reasonably good-looking 
girls he sees to be goddesses, nurtures secret desires about them and encounters 
disappointment. Editors find these seventeen-year-olds great problems. This is 
because it is a period of life when even a youth with an idiot's mentality wants to write 
poetry. Disliking to be materialistic, he will favour the love in Nalini or in Leela 
rather than in Vilasatilakam. His ideal lover will be an Italian dandy. 


After I had conducted research on the beauty and character of many young girls 
without their knowledge or permission, it was Malathi who had the good fortune to 
finally become my ideal girl. She was a high school student, fair-skinned, with a short, 
stocky body and rounded breasts. A face as beautiful as the full moon. The first thing 
that attracted me were her intoxicating eyes. 


Somehow, beauty flowed through every part of her. She was a serious little person 
who never smiled. I liked her seriousness very much. At that time, I hated girls who 
walked around laughing all the time. I would stand on the verandah of the topmost 
floor of my house every evening to eagerly watch the wonderful spectacle of her 
walking like a female swan at the edge of the road with her eyes downcast, wearing a 
coarse green skirt of khadi and a white khadi blouse with red dots, a huge bundle of 
books pressed tightly to her chest and a small umbrella with a handle shaped like a 
cashew fruit hanging from her left hand. She did not know I worshipped her. Pushing 
my homework sums filled with logarithms, co-tangents and such rubbish to one side, I 
began to compose poems about Malathikutty, her gait and her bundle of books: 
Seeing her breast grow like mushrooms, 

My heart burns... 


Bravo! I appreciated those lines myself. But although I wrote poems like this, I was 
determined not to think about her in sexual terms. A divine love, faultless and ideal. 
And it had to hold within it a sorrow, a feeling of disappointmenta love like Madanan. 
I visualized the scene where Malu would fall on to my shoulder ‘like a flag flapping 
down on a flagpole’. 


Malathi lived in a two-storeyed house set in a huge compound about two furlongs to 
the west of our place. There was nothing more than a casual acquaintance between her 
father and me, confined to the formal exchanges of 'How are you”’, 'Fine, thank you.’ 
It was doubtful whether Malathi had ever seen my face. 


I used to go for a walk after dinner at night. The path that cut across the fields started 
from the road and ended at the huge gate on the west of Malathi's house. In the corner 
of the compound, four yards from the gate, someone had planted a thick bush 

of nishaagandhi that had grown dense and high. I once discovered that if I sat right 
inside that bush, I could see Malathi seated in her room, reading, through the shutters. 


The glow of the table lamp revealed the expressions on her face clearly. She wore a 
blouse that lay partially open, exposing her breasts. Since her unbound hair hung 
down over her shoulders on to her breast, covering the blouse, only part of a fair 
breast was visible, bursting out like a waterfall. Her English reader open in front of 
her, she would lean downwards slightly over the table and begin to read--no, to recite. 
‘And Sita wanted to go with Rama,' she would murmur carelessly. The poor girl 


would sometimes read so much that she would feel sleepy; as the weight of sleep 
grew heavier, her face would droop lower and lower like the pan of weighing scale 
and when it finally swung gently against the table, she would put a stop to that 
journey to Vaikuntam, open her eyes, raise her head and examine her surroundings. 
After that, she would sit for a long time gazing out of the window into the darkness. 
As I watched all this from the bush, an impulse of love would make me feel like 
calling out: 'Enough darling, now go and sleep.’ But after rubbing her eyes for a while, 
she would begin to read again. Holding my breath, I would stare steadily at this sleep- 
dazed goddess of my heart. and the intense, exciting fragrance of 

the nishaagandhi would fill my nostrils and flow into my heart. every second I spent 
in that cave conferred the bliss of nirvana upon me...I felt as if the perfume of 

the nishaagandhi permeated all my thoughts and dreams. 


Sometimes she read Malayalam poems. She recited verse in the manjari metre 
beautifully: 

...not only a mother but anyone at all 

would feel like picking her up and kissing het... 

Ah! you had to listen to her sing those lines... would want to kiss her lips then. 


And so I silently worshipped that beauty, hidden inside the cave of 

that nishaagandhi for an hour every night for three whole months without missing a 
single day. The scent of the nishaagandhi and Malathi's lotus-like face imprinted 
themselves on my heart. I savoured that beauty every day. 


The rainy season began. The Thiruvathira season, when the rains were at their 
heaviest, began. Storms were no hindrance to my expeditions. But sometimes, when 
the rains were very heavy, she would close the window. Ayyo! Disappointed, 
drenched in the rain, I would return home, my heart dark and heavy. 


One day, as I sat in my cave, I happened to overhear her father tell her brother, 
'Tomorrow we must cut down the plants in the garden. Parts of the compound are 
overgrown--we must clear all that.’ 


A fire ignited in my heart. In their attempt to cut down all the branches and twigs and 
clear their garden, it was certain they would cut down the nishaagandhi bush. It had 
grown very dense and high and spread over a large area. If my love-refuge was going 
to be destroyed what would my condition be? How would I be able to sit gazing at 
that face all by myself again? 


There was no other alternative: I decided I would send Malathi a letter appealing to 
her to spare the bush. 


I sat up till three that night, composing this letter: 


Queen of my heart, 

It has been three months since I began to crouch inside the nishaagandhi bush near 
your room every night and worship you. It was my desire to spend years like that as a 
silent devotee, not letting anyone, even you, know. But can ‘anyone break fate's 
decree?’ Ah, I cannot even think of it--tomorrow morning that cave is going to be 
destroyed by your father! Respected lady, I appeal to you: save that bush and, through 
it, this person, me. Only your mercy can help me. Om Shanti. 


Rest later. 
Your slave in love, (Signature) 


I set out early morning for Malathi's house with the intention of getting the letter to 
her as quickly as possible. I entered the compound on the pretext of asking for the 
branch of a white Prince of Wales plant. A commotion of some sort seemed to be 
taking place there. A handful of people who lived in the neighbourhood were gathered 
in the yard. I pushed my way in through them to peer in. 


An enormous serpent had been beaten to death and flung on the ground. It must have 
been about three feet long. 


A poisonous snake of the most vicious kind! 


'Look at that--the fellow was inside that bush that "gives off a scent at night". When 
we cut down the bush, we saw a huge hole. We dug into it and the fellow jumped out! 
The incredible thing is that this serpent was so close to us all this time and none of us 
knew!’ said Velu Ashri, who had beaten the creature to death, looking at me, his 
finger laid on his nose in a gesture of astonishment. 


Seeing its tail twitch slightly like a telegraph wire, the carpenter said eagerly, 'What? 
The rascal isn't dead yet?' he started to hit its head again with the big palm branch he 
had in his hand. Blood sprayed out from the snake's crushed head. 


I did not stay there any longer. I have no idea how I got home. The more I thought 
about it, the more I felt that someone was pouring fire over my heart. I thought I was 
growing insane with fear when I realized that while I had sat in the darkness of that 
bush savouring Malathi's divine beauty, a fearful serpent had been next to me, its 
mouth wide open to breathe in the fragrance of the nishaagandhi. 


That very night, I began to run a temperature. It grew steadily higher. I had terrible 
nightmares and became delirious. I felt there were serpents everywhere I looked. A 


snake on the canopy of my bed; innumerable snakes crawling in through the bars of 
the window; a poisonous snake poised on a box with its hood raised; a snake hanging 
upside down next to me. 'Ayyo! A snake, a snake!’ I screamed. 


In these nightmares, I saw Malathi as a nagakanyaka with a serpent's body and a 
woman's face. While looking at her face gave me pleasure, her body frightened me. 


I lay in bed a month with fever. Then I grew better. When I went out for a walk, I saw 
a board saying 'For rent’ hanging outside Malathi's house. I made enquiries and found 
out that her father had been transferred to Kannur and that all of them had moved 
there a week earlier. 


I never saw Malathi again. I heard recently that she is married and the mother of two. 
A week ago I took out the letter I wrote her from among copies of my old letters and 
destroyed it. 


Whenever the fragrance of the nishaagandhi wafts out to me from anywhere the old, 
pleasant memories of my mad seventeen-year-old passion arise in my mind. Through 
that fragrance, I see simultaneously the images of a schoolgirl sleepily learning her 
lessons and of a poisonous snake poised with its hood unfurled...It is because of this 
unreasonable fear that I never allow the nishaagandhi to enter my garden. 


S.K. Pottekkat has won awards for his short stories and novels in Tamil. V. Abdulla 
was a translator of note from Malayalam to English. 


Short Story 

The Sound of Weeping 
Surendra Prakash 

(translated by Sadiq Hossain) 


A flower under a tree is carefree. 


Only a short while ago he had been sitting on a chair facing me and singing. Now only 
the depression in the chair testified to his having been with me. How well he sang. I 
don't much care for western music; I don't have the ear for it. But that wretch sings so 
well that I am completely won over. He had left me musing over the line: Can a 
flower growing under the shade of a tree ever come into its own? 


Now he is gone and the tune that he sang has lost its echo but my mind is still 
entangled in the words of that son: A flower under the tree is carefree. 


It goes to prove one vital point: words outlast their sounds. 


When he came to my room in the evening he was quite drunk. A group of students 
had waylaid him during the day urging him to sing for them the songs of his region. 
They had regaled him with liquor. Subsequently he had recounted me the story, 
placing his hands on my shoulders: 'I left home with the resolve that I would go round 
the world to discover someone who bore a close resemblance to me and could be 
taken as my second. It's now almost eight years that I left home and I have yet to find 
my second.’ 


'Did you meet anyone resembling me? I asked in jest. 
"Yes, I did. It was in Scandinavia,’ he replied offhandedly. 


We kept knocking about on the roads till late at night. When dead tired we made for 
my home. Entering my room, after some casual talk, he started singing his favourite 
song. 


'Do the words of this song denote something special?' I asked. 


‘Meanings mean nothing, only words do,' he replied. "They impose their own meaning 
on the mind.’ 


Then he got up from his chair and surveyed the room while going out. It was in great 
disorder. 'Why don't you marry?' he suddenly asked. 'You look quite a mediocre.’ 


The suddenness of his question threw me off my feet. 


"The fact is,’ I said, ‘one Vishnu Babu, our landlord, lives on the first floor of our 
building. Many years ago when he was just an ordinary man he married a girl by the 
name of Saraswati. Subsequently, he came to know a rich woman called Lakshmi and 
realizing his folly, eventually married her. Now Vishnu and Lakshmi live happily 
together while poor Saraswati cries all night. I have not married till now for the simple 
reason that I whether I should marry a Lakshmi or a Saraswati.’ 


He looked steadily at my face. The red lines in his eyes gave him a terrifying look. He 
shot a 'goodnight' at me and quickly descended the stairs. Because of his strange 
antics I am sometime led to feel that he is not a man made of flesh and blood but just 
an embodied idea pitchforked here from across the seas. 


x 


All the rooms of the building I live in have common walls so that one can easily 
overhear what one is saying in the adjoining room. I suspect the occupants of the other 
rooms must be hearing my voice and even my silence must be carrying to them. A 
short while ago they must have clearly heard the lilt and boom of my friend's singing 
voice. 


Outside, the night had started this journey towards the morning. Darkness crawled in 
every direction like white ants. I bolted my room and putting on the dim nightlight got 
into my bed. 


In the faded light my own body looked to me like a corpse wrapped in a shroud. In the 
dark silence of a lonely room such a thought can strike fear in one's heart, akin to 
falling from a height in a dream. I felt I was slowly falling down and then I had a 
bizarre feeling that my life had suddenly been jerked back into my body. 


I heard someone crying outside my room. Perhaps Saraswati and Lakshmi again had a 
squabble. It seemed as if Saraswati's sound of crying had trickled step by step down 
the stairs and had reached up to my door. But no, it was the cry of a child; perhaps a 
neighbour's hungry child asking for milk while his mother slept on by his side, 
oblivious of his hunger. Or maybe she was dead and beyond hearing her child's cry. 


Then the sound of the child's crying became louder and more distinct as if the child 
was lying in my own bed while I lay dead by his side, wrapped in a shroud. 


If a tree is the symbol of civilization then we are like flowers which although free yet 
shed tears in the shadow of the tree. The meaning of these words whose tune my 
friend had carried away with him blossomed forth in my mind suddenly. 


The child keeps crying. Gradually it takes on an agonized note as if it's already aware 
of its mother's death. But who had told him that she was dead? Not its father. He is 
still sleeping for there is no hint of his voice mingling with the child's cry. People 
instinctively come to know about death. I myself knew when my mother was on the 
verge of death. Oh, how closely the child's cry resembles my own voice. 


My friend's words again ring in my ears. He had said that I was a mediocre person. 
"You're mediocre'--that's what he had said. 


Yes, mediocre--that's what I really am. 


Every morning I get ready with the intention of going away for good. I bid goodbye to 
the door as if I'm closing it for the last time. then I turn my face towards the sun and 


keep running the whole day. But as the night approaches I again find myself standing 
outside my door. 


Early every morning, flapping my arms like a crane I fly to a building to have a 
glimpse of a woman who sits in her cabin in a revolving chair, her arms, white and 
smooth like marble, resting on the glass top of a table lying in front of her. She dyes 
her hair every morning and her arms, as they rest on the glass top, create the illusion 
of a woman's bare legs. 


There is a spiral staircase taking off from the cabin. While climbing those stairs I peep 
into the cabin on the sly and wonder if they were really legs. 


A big almirah rests near the landing along which that spiral staircase goes up. The 
almirah has many pigeon holes like lockers in a bank's safety vault where people keep 
their valuable belongings. Every morning I lock my 'self' in one of the pigeonholes of 
the almirah and then bodily climb up the stairs. In the evening, before I go I retrieve 
my ‘self from the almirah. 


A car of the theater company where I work waits to pick me up every evening. By a 
gesture of the eye the driver tells me to get into the car and in a moment I am whisked 
off to the most prominent theater hall of the city whose auditorium resembles a circus 
arena where I have been performing the same role for the last eighteen years. The 
stage is in the middle of the auditorium. Rubbing off the earlier remnants, I hastily put 
on Gulliver's make-up. All the dialogue is projected from behind the auditorium. My 
role consists of taking a serious drubbing from the Lilliputians. Their needle lances 
pierce my body. The tiny arrows shot from their bows make the blood pour out like 
sweat from the pores of my body. While being tortured like this I do not wince even 
once or give vent to my feelings in any manner. This specialty of mine has kept me on 
this job for the last eighteen years. I am not paid for my job; it has just become a 
pastime with me. 


When the show is over they take me to the bathroom on a stretcher and throw me into 
a tub brimming with alcohol. My body shudders with pain and then a cold current 
passes through it which completely revives me and I feel as if nothing had happened 
to me. 


A funny thing happened the other evening. As usual I had gone to the other building 
and was just coming out of the toilet when, to my horror, I found its door closing upon 
me. I banged on the door like mad and it was only then that a man opened the door for 
me. I was feeling greatly shaken. My mind boggled at the thought of remaining 
confined in the toilet the entire night. While going out I did not even care to look into 
the cabin to find out whether the woman was gone or was still there. I even forgot to 


take out my 'self' from the locker for down below the driver was frantically blowing 
his horn to take me away. 


I was greatly agitated. How could I do justice to my role without my ‘self’? But my 
surprise knew no end when at the end of the performance I saw the audience rushing 
towards me. They praised my acting for being so spontaneous and natural. I was really 
astounded at what they said. 


Since then I have allowed my 'self' to remain in that locker. 


A gust of wind has flung the window open and I can once again have the real feel of 
my room. To the sobs of Saraswati and the heartrending cries of the child a third voice 
has been added--the voice of the child's father. The child's father has woken up. He 
has not been able to stand the sight of his dead wife and bear his child's weeping. 


Like a good neighbour it is incumbent upon me to share others joys and sorrows. We 
are free flowers that have blossomed in the shade of the tree. 


I feel like pulling out one brick from each wall and peeping into each room and watch 
its inmates in their moments of joy and sorrow--to see them shedding tears and 


laughing. For in each state a human being just lets himself go. 


The sound of weeping had by now become louder and it had become difficult for me 
to remain confined to my room. 


I wrapped that shroud-like sheet round my body and putting on my black slippers 
advanced towards the door. 


As I put my hand to the door latch someone knocked on the door and I flung it open. 


Saraswati, who had bee sobbing on the stairs, the crying child, the dead mother and 
her helpless husband--all the four of them were standing outside the door. 


They asked me in unison: 'Why have you been crying all this while? Like good 
neighbours it is incumbent upon us...' 


Surendra Prakash is a Bombay-based writer who has two collections of short stories 
to his name. Sadig Hossain has translated prolifically from Hindi and Urdu. 


Short Story 
The Thakur's Well 


Premchand (translated by D. Rubin) 


Jokhu brought the lota to his mouth but the water smelled foul. He said to Gangi, 
"What kind of water is this? It stinks so much I can't drink it! My throat's burning and 
you give me water that's turned bad.’ 


Every evening Gangi filled the water jugs. The well was a long way off and it was 
hard for her to make several trips. She'd brought this water yesterday and there'd been 
a no bad smell at all to it. Then how could it be there now? She lifted the lota<.i> to 
her nostrils and it certainly smelt foul. Surely some animal must have fallen into the 
well and died. But she didn't know where else she could get any water. 


No one would let her walk up to the Thakur's well. Even while she was far off people 
would start shouting at her. At the other end of the village the shopkeeper had a well 
but even there they wouldn't let her draw any water. For people like herself there 
wasn't any well in the village. 


Jokhu, who'd been sick for several days, held back his thirst for a little while. Then he 
said, 'I'm so thirsty I can't stand it. Bring me the water, I'll hold my nose and drink a 
little.' 


Gangi did not give it to him. His sickness would get worse from drinking bad water-- 
that much she knew. But she didn't know that by boiling the water it would be made 
safe. She said, 'How can you drink it? Who knows what kind of beast has died in it? 
I'll go and get you some water from the well.' 


Surprised, Jokhu stared at her. 'Where can you get more water?' 
'The Thakur and the shopkeeper both have wells. Won't they let fill just one lota?' 


‘You'll come back with your arms and legs broken, that's all. You'd better just sit down 
and keep quiet. The Brahman will give a curse, the Thakur will beat you with a stick 
and that money-lending shopkeeper takes five for every one he gives. Who cares what 
people like us go through? Whatever they say about giving some help, we can just die 
and nobody will even come to this door to have a look. Do you think people like that 
are going to let you draw water for their well?' 


The harsh truth was in these words and Gangi could not deny it. But she wouldn't let 
him drink that stinking water. 


By nine o'clock at night the dead-tired field hands were fast asleep but a half dozen of 
so idlers were gathered at the Thakur's door. These were not the times--nor were 
there any occasions--for valour in the field; valour in the courtroom was the topic of 
the day. How cleverly the Thakur had bribed the local police chief in a certain case 
and come off scot-free! With what skill he'd managed to get his hands on a copy of the 
dossier in an important lawsuit. The clerks and magistrates had all said it was 
impossible to get a copy. One had demanded fifty for it, another a hundred, but for no 
money at all a copy had come flying. You had to know the right way to operate in 
these matters! 


At this moment Gangi reached the Thakur's property to get water from his well. 


The dim glow of a small oil lamp lit up the well. Gangi sat hidden behind the wall and 
began to wait for the right moment. Everybody in the village drank the water from the 
well. It was closed to nobody, only those unlucky ones like herself could not fill their 
buckets here. 


Gangi's resentful heart cried out against the restraints and bars of the custom. Why 
was she so low and those others so high? Because they wore a thread around their 
necks? There wasn't one of them in the village who wasn't rotten. They stole, they 
cheated, they lied in court. That very day the Thakur had stolen a sheep from the poor 
shepherd, then killed and eaten it. They gambled in the priest's house all twelve 
months of the year. The shopkeeper mixed oil with the ghee before he sold it. They'd 
get you to do their work but they wouldn't pay wages for it to save their lives. Just 
how were they so high and mighty? It was only a matter of words. No, Gangi thought, 
we don't go around shouting that we're better. Whenever she came into the village 
they looked at her with eyes full of lust, they were on fire with lust, every one of them, 
but they bragged that they were better than people like her. 


She heard people coming to the well and her heart began to pound. If anybody saw 
her there'd be the devil to pay and she'd get an awful hiding out of it. She quickly 
grabbed her bucket and rope and crept away to hide in the dark shadows of a tree. 
When had these people ever had pity on anybody? They beat poor Mahngu so hard 
that he spat blood for months, and the only reason was that he refused to work in the 
forced labour gang. Was this what made such people consider themselves better than 
everybody else? 


Two women had come to draw water and they were talking. One said: 'There they 
were eating and they order us to get more water. There's no money for a jug.' 


'The men folk get jealous if they think they see us sitting around taking it easy.' 


That's right, and you'll never see them pick up the pitcher and fetch it themselves. 
They just order us to get it as though we were slaves.' 


Tf you're not a Slave, what are you? You work for food and clothes and even to get 
nothing more than five or six rupees you have to snatch it on the sly. What's that if it 
isn't being a slave? 


‘Don't shame me, sister! All I do is long for just a second's rest. If I did this much 
work for somebody else's family I'd have an easier time, and they might even be 
grateful. But here you could drop dead from overwork and they'd all just scowl.' 


When the two of them had filled their buckets and gone away Gangi came out from the 
shadow of the tree and drew close to the well platform. The idlers had left, the Thakur 
had shut his door and gone inside to the courtyard to sleep. Gangi took a moment to 
sigh with relief. On every side the field was clear. Even the prince who set out to steal 
nectar from the gods could not have moved more warily. Gangi tiptoed up on to the 
well platform. Never before had she felt such a sense of triumph. 


She looped the rope around the bucket. Like some soldier stealing into the enemy's 
fortress at night she peered cautiously on every side. If she were caught now there 
was not the slightest hope of mercy or leniency. Finally, with a prayer to the gods, she 
mustered her courage and cast the bucket into the well. 


Slowly, slowly it sank in the water. There was not the slightest sound. Gangi yanked it 
back up with all her might to the rim of the well. No strong-armed athlete could have 
dragged it up more swiftly. 


‘She had just stooped to catch it and set it on the wall when suddenly the Thakur's 
door opened. The jaws of a tiger could not have terrified her more. 


The rope escaped from her hand. With a crash the bucket fell into the water, the rope 
after it, and for a few seconds there sounds of splashing. 


Yelling, 'Who's there? Who's there ?' the Thakur came toward the well and Gangi 
jumped from the platform and ran away as fast as she could. 


When she reached home, Jokhu, with the lota at his mouth, was drinking that filthy, 
stinking water. 


Premchand, the pseudonym used by Dhanpat Rai (1880-1936) is arguably the 
greatest writer in Hindi, with an astonishing output of fourteen novels and around 
three hundred short stories. D. Rubin is an academic who lives in New York. 


Short Story 
Time Out 
Neram (translated by V. Surya) 


She felt uncomfortable all over. The touch of the sun overhead made her whole body 
feel sticky. She loosened the end of her sari and mopped herself. 


Sullen with the tedium of planting, her mind would not run along with the teasing 
chatter of the women working in the rows nearby. The landlady who owned these 
wetlands sat under the neem tree near the well, her legs stretched out. How could any 
creature sit all day in one place like that, as if hammered down into the ground? 


One woman asked, "What, Annaamalai, looks like you're thinking hard about 
something.” 


She scratched herself where the murungai weeds had poked her and raised an itch. 
"Thinking! What's the use of it?" 

'No use..." 

Another cut in. "Why, di, are you pregnant?" 

"Who knows? Could be..." 


"Baby's not even sitting up yet. Fine thing it'll be if you start being sick all over 
again." 


They all snickered. 

The fields were criss-crossed with rows of women, as though hung with festoons. 
Down by the canal, a row of palmyras stretched all the way to the upper irrigation 
channel. There, too, swarms of women moved about in the low-lying fields. 

Having let the water into the channel, a farmhand descended the slope of the bank. On 
the way down, he went past the sari-cradle she had slung on the branch of a 


blackthorn tree before he turned away towards the main canal. 


He wouldn't have gone off without telling her, would he, if the child had been crying? 


She felt a gush of milk. Her breasts tingled and turned hard. It had started to hurt a 
little. Shaking off the earth from her fingers, she tightened her bodice and tucked in 
her sari-end. 


The wind helpfully rocked the cradle hanging from the thorn-tree. The baby thrust his 
small hand out of the hammock. It swung with the wind. 


Look at that boy---so deeply he's sleeping! Does he sleep like this in the house? All 
night he sucks me dry! A fine rascal he is, lying there now like that! 


She pressed down one breast and squeezed it with the palm of her hand. The swollen 
veins loosened. The pain began to subside. She had drunk her gruel only at midday, 
suckled the child and laid him down. Yet it was oozing again already, as though she 
had gorged herself on a rich meal of rice and oil. If it had been like this for all the 
babies, how easy it would have been. The trouble she had had with the first boy! By 
the time he was four months old she had had to feed him a solid meal of rice. That 
was how she had pulled that floundering child ashore....It had been like that for the 
second, too. A girl. And yet, there had been no want of food or drink in the house. 
Every ten days, gingelly oil and dried fish would arrive from her parents’ house. 


How much they've spent, buying things for us! 


This little fellow....it was after he made his grand entrance into the world that their 
palms had forgotten the feel of money. However much one laboured there was never 
enough even for food. With two hungry children there had to be gruel in the pot all the 
time. The shame of it... 


It was only because they really needed the money that she had picked up her tender 
sprig of an infant and come here. For days none of them had had as much as a drop of 
oil for the scalp. At least one should be able to buy some coconut oil. No point getting 
angry with the husband for such a thing. What could the man do? He sets off at dawn, 
spade over his shoulder, and returns only at day's close. No particular kind of work, 
just anything he can get. Not even one day can he stay at home and rest his legs. 
That's the way it's turned out for him. 


If she could get four or five days of continuous work it would be some kind of 
stopgap. For the few rupees she pays, this lady gives a whole lot of trouble. She won't 
let her move a bit this way or that! Never heard of such a thing anywhere---here in 
these parts or anywhere in the world. Why, the very first day she had said, "So, di, is 
that child in the cradle yours, Annaamalai? As if you'll do any work!" 


After a couple of days when she wanted to go home before evening had set in, the 
lady grumbled, "Isn't it just as I said that day itself? Right in the beginning I should 
have got rid of you...All right, finish the rest of that row and then you can go." 


How will that creature understand how things are? Once she's finished her midday 
meal, she sits down under the neem tree, stretches out her legs and dozes like a queen. 
Does a raven care about sharing work, or paying taxes? 


All right. So that creature's like that. But what about these women working right by 
her side? Shouldn't they know better? All they can do is giggle and gossip. Not one 
has the least worry about her own house and family. As though there are sacks 
bursting with grain heaped up in their houses! None of them speaks a word of support 
when she tries to leave for home in time. they actually scold her for it. "Why now? 
Might as well finish what's left," they say, beating time to the landlady's tune. As 
though they're the landlady's very prop and support! But is there no limit to the work 
done, the time spent? When it's too dark to see by, how can she say, "Go on, pull out 
those murungai weeds!" Why, those weeds have sprouted and just grown into a jungle 
in this field! Instead of all this drudgery now, she should have had the field properly 
ploughed without grudging five or ten rupees' wages. How can work be done for 
nothing? 


Only after washing and wiping off all the murungai sap can she touch her baby and 
pick him up. How it pricks and stings! Shouldn't there be some light to see by at least 
to wash it off? 


If she could only leave a little earlier, she could attend to supper and appease the little 
ones' hunger before they fell asleep. If not, they would all sleep off, huddling like 
chicks, each in a corner. To wake them up after that and to make them eat even an 
couple of morsels was a big job. And how could she eat without feeding them? That's 
no way to live---the gruel she drank wouldn't stick to her flesh, would it? 


It wasn't as though these females didn't have infants in arms. They would all have left 
their babies with their own youngsters. And poor things, what could those children 
do? Could they stop the little babies from crying and crying? Could they stop the tiny 
bodies from drying out utterly? Only at the end of the day could this woman next to 
her go and put a stop to her baby's wails. 


If only she could go home once in the afternoon, but no. That couldn't be. Going home 
in the afternoon makes a working woman lazy, it seems... 


The sari-cradle in the thorn tree is still. The breeze has stopped, and the scattered 
clouds have darkened and come together to obscure the sun. It's like that sometimes in 


the month of Purattaasi. All the wind has to do is to whistle a bit, and a whole lot of 
rain comes pouring down, ruining a day of work and wages. Afterwards when the sky 
opens out, and flashing sunlight strikes, the blades of grain spread out like peacocks' 
tails, the raindrops tremble and roll down them, like stones coming loose from a nose- 
jewel. 


Something tightened and clutched at her chest. That and the sudden drop in the heat 
set off a furore within her. She gave a long, yearning sigh. Every one looked up, 
wondered aloud if it would rain. If it did, there wouldn't be a full day's wages. Just 
half. 


The thought of rain worried her. There wasn't even a well-grown tree to huddle under. 
She must run and pick up the child, and untie the sari-cradle before it got wet. It was 
going to rain for sure. 


At midday when she had picked him up and played with him for just a little while, the 
landlady had sharply ordered, "Ei, di, keep all that for when you're at home! You can 
sit back and stretch your legs and dandle him all you want then!" 


That did something to her heart. "Why, amma, you won't let me sit down even for a 
little while!" she retorted. 


"You can talk like that--what's it to you? The one who has to shell out the money, note 
after note, she's the one who feels the pain, no? Can't you see, the women with you 
have all gone back to work?" 


She had put the baby back in the cradle in a hurry, without rocking it, and had gone 
back into the field. The child's screams could be heard until she got across the 
irrigation ditch... 

All that crying has tired out the child so much, he's still unable to wake up. 

She moved on ahead. 

"Ei, Baagiyam, your baby isn't even six months old--how can you just leave him and 
be easy in your mind? At least once in the afternoon if you could feed him and be with 


him, it'd be better for the child." 


Baagiyam shrugged. "Enough if I feed him a lump of gruel--he stays quiet. All the rest 
of the time I'm feeding him milk anyway." 


A light breeze set in. Freed of weeds, the transplanted paddy stalks waved easily, in 
broad arcs. Once again the clouds scattered and made way for the sunlight. The 
expanse of fields on the slopes of the canal-bank could be clearly discerned. She 
would tell Baagiyam to do her row as well, she thought. Then she could take her baby 
and go. But even if the transplanting went on without a break, it wouldn't satisfy the 
landlady. Not until she let fall a couple of curses, tossing her head to shake her gold 
earrings, would that heart of hers cool off. When she scolded, her otherwise full- 
featured, complacent face would suddenly lose all its good looks and appear much 
older. And the others would grumble and mutter, "As if she's the only one who's ever 
done such a wonderful thing--giving birth to a child?" 


Again she felt an unbearable discomfort. Chee....she thought, despairingly. She rose 
with a jerk and went down the slope of the main ditch. There she crouched in the 
privacy of an aadhaala bush pretending to pass water, and uncovering her two breasts 
squirted out the milk till the pain stopped. Then she came back and joined the row. 


Having woken up from her nap under the neem tree the landlady walked over and 
made a piercing remark, "Di, Annaamala! You took so long you might as well have 
strolled into town to urinate!" 


Bored silly with fieldwork, the women all laughed in one voice. 


Vehemently she quelled them, "What's so great to laugh at? Laughing without any 
shame!" 


Her eyes were wet. 


Neram is a Tamil short story writer. V. Surya is a noted translator of Tamil fiction. 


